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e CINDERELLA 
e SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
e IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH PROTEIN) 


Kata. Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 
e MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
e WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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Borne on the early summer winds that 
blow annually from the wheat fields of 
Texas and northern Mexico comes the 
Red Terror, a mighty but unseen scourge 
to the wheat crops of .the great North- 
west. 


It is the spore of the dread stem rust 
which drops from the skiés and threat- 
ens to sear thousands of acres of wheat 
into withering stalks of useless grain, 
such as may be seen in the photo- 
graph above. 


Up to thirty harvests ago there was 
little or no defense against these de- 
stroyers. The annual invasion of billions 
of stem rust spores ravaged the wheat 
fields and carried the constant threat of 
financial and economic distress to the 
farmer and the flour miller, and a re- 
duction of the nation’s bread supply. 


Then it was that the Plant Scientists 
—the agronomists, the cereal chemists 
and the plant pathologists—of_ the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota and other 
agricultural colleges took up the chal- 
lenge. They began the task of fighting 
the Red Terror with all the weapons 
known to science. 


Battle in the Wheat fields © 


They could not cope with the power of 
the southwest winds to spread the dev- 
astation of rust over a quarter million 
Square miles in a few days’ time. How- 
ever, they had faith that man, though 
physically inferior to the mighty forces 
of nature, could be more intelligent. 
And so they wisely chose the wheat fields 
as their battleground. 


Early reseatch revealed that the bar- 
berry bush was a host plant to hoards 
of rust spores. Pioneers had planted 
Wheat with one hand and the bush to 

Polson” it with the other. 


Science put the brand of ‘“‘outlaw”’ 


— 
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on the barberry, and led a dramatic 
campaign to eliminate this bush be- 
cause it is the breeding ground for 
countless billions of rust spores and for 
new and vicious strains of rust. 


Although millions of rust-breeding 
barberry bushes were found, these cita- 
dels of the enemy were only partly de- 
stroyed, and the yearly invasion by air 
continued. The winds from afar could 
not be stopped. 


Some called it a miracle 

So the Plant Scientists mustered their 
skill to build a defense against the yearly 
attacks from the air. Their strategy was 
to develop a rust-resistant spring bread 
wheat. 


The durums, which had withstood the 
onslaughts of rust, were crossed with 
bread wheats, but certain perversities 
in the laws of inheritance balked early 
efforts to produce a rust-resistant grain. 


Healthy matured wheat kernels 


Then came what some called a miracle. 
But the persevering Plant Scientists 
spoke of it as the result of hard, intelligent 
work. Their close observations located 
four out of many thousands of hybrids 
which combined the desired character- 
istics of a spring bread wheat with the 
high stem-rust resistance of the durum. 


Science was on its way to its goal. It 
had created a good rust-resistant bread 
wheat, but this wheat, unfortunately, 


was not good enough because it yielded 
flour of poor color. 


So the scientists went to work again 
and made a long series of crosses, re- 
crosses and selections until they finally 
produced a wheat that combined high 
milling quality with high rust resist- 
ance. 


But in the meantime, rust was caus- 
ing such terrific losses that a simple cross 
was made in the hope of stopping the 
scourge. This resulted in the production 
of a good wheat that was distributed in 
1926. It became very popular and cov- 
ered much of the spring wheat acreage. 
Thus, it seemed the scientists had de- 
feated nature by this short-cut to suc- 
cess. But nature was not to be beaten 
so easily. She had been breeding rust 
strains on an enormous scale and finally 
bred one which ruined this wheat nine 
years after its first distribution. The 
rust was on the march again! 


Science triumphs again 


The Plant Scientists were, however, al- 
most ready to distribute the wheat with 
the complicated parentage which would 
checkmate the rust and make good flour. 
This wheat had had its baptism of fire 
on experimental plots at the University 
of Minnesota experimental farms before 
it was distributed to the farmers of the 
Northwest. At the same time, milling 
and baking tests had proved its com- 
mercial acceptability. 


Still the battle goes on in laboratories, 
greenhouses, and experimental fields. 
Plant Scientists know that nature is 
spawning new enemies that can cause 
destructive rusts and other diseases to 


“if. Pe " — fan 


Wheat kernels shrivelled by rust 


threaten harvests to come, and they are 
working daily to meet each new challenge. 


And what has been the result? 


During the thirteen year period from 
1915 to 1928 the average annual losses 
due to rust were 47 million bushels in 
the thirteen principal wheat states of 
the Mississippi Valley. For the years 
1943 to 1945 the average annual losses 
were only 5.8 million bushels. 


The work of the Plant Scientists is 
largely responsible for this reduction. 


Pillsbury congratulates the Plant Sci- 
entists of the University of Minnesota, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the other agricultural col- 
leges as well as crop improvement and 
rust prevention associations on this sig- 
nificant record. At the same time Pills- 
bury looks forward with confidence to 
many further improvements in the pro- 
duction of wheat as a result of the co- 
operative effort of the farmers, the mill- 
ing industry and the Plant Scientists— 
improvements which the farmer, the 
miller, the baker and the homemaker all 
will share. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 




















NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selectc:] hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS ; « BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 

















SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building ‘KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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Bread baked with POLAR BEAR 


has a quality that not only pleases 





the consumer but reflects the sound 


buying judgment and high standards 





0 Bu 
of the baker. 
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é _ FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chiege Board of Trade KATY AnD WABASH ELEVATORS sili 
Minneapolis Chamber of C : ase N York Ci 
sty oem le te cama Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. Geintam, MA. ad 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade e Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange ‘ 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Lid. | | Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS _ prisneete & SON ° Grain Merchants ° 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Pile of she pois “ny Piedad Sets Managers BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia 














Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada MINNEAPOLIS 
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SOUTHERN OFFI 














FAMILY « BAKERS | os CRACKERS * CAKE 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 \ \Miee E ~~ & 41 Days of wheat scarcity like these prove 
; ' : again the extra advantages and quality 
assurance provided by the favorable loca- 
tion of Page mills at Topeka, where 
the best wheats can be drawn from a 
broad four-state area. “i 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 








CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN 























THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











April 
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_ Northwestern hard spring wheat flours are now in greater demand 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cash grain tables, trading floor, Board of Trade, Chicago 


he Greater, Lenand 





because they are helping so many bakers produce the bold, full 
volume loaves with the fine even texture of quality breads. And 
that means so much in these days of stiffening competition for 
consumer preference. . 

But Commander Flours are always in great demand by bakers 
who know from experience that there’s no quality substitute for 
those Northwestern hard wheat flours from Commander Mills. 
Their uniform high standards of fermentation strength and baka- 
bility are the bakers assurance of best baking results. 

Select the Commander “Bakers Flour” best suited to your baking 
needs. Ask your Commander-Larabee representative about them. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis e THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Centennial Flourin Mills Co. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


STS =e ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 
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““SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
« * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














" FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage’capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 









MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS #gi385"" 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





GROWN 
MILLS 


Millers of High 

. Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwits. 
PORTLAND a OREGON 
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MILLING WHE FROM E - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DociNG'seorion or THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
ee. Eente wasthanen Chicago Enid Galvesten 
~ Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C 
+ Toledo Baffalo Columbus 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Dependable 
always 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


















The relationship between supply 
and demand set the price of 


yy wheat — and it certainly is high. 


— ERAN SS uc the hover of SUNMY 


CAKE FLOURS KANSAS need not worry about 


flour quality, even in such a tight 
““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


She Sfenklel Hour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 












wheat market as this. For the 


wheat reserves behind SUNNY 
KANSAS are carefully selected 


for top-notch baking performance. 
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Chor more than 34 years 


exclusively 


, THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
FLOUR BROKERAGE || wicsrc"” 5 Wasnt 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


cst Is FOR BAKERS 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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Pon a | Cake Flour 
The Pisce oan dats Fink Hard Wheats Stindard of Quali 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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FLO U R cs 


In these days of expensive flour, the Bak- = 
ing values of TOWN CRIER are doubly £ 
appreciated for the production savings that real 


TOWN CRIER quality assures. B 
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Ex 
expo 
mill 
of tk 
last » 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO | & 


are 


KANSAS CITY z 


were 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. ig. 
tion. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks May 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri main 
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PMA Buys Heavily for German Zone 





Announcement of 
June Allocation 
Expected Shortly 


Washington, D. C—The June allo-. 
cation announcement is expected to 
be issued shortly by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
That agency is the operative end of 
the allocation machinery for June. 

Under the First Decontrol Act of 
1947, specific authority to allocate 
for export rests in the certifications 
of the Department of State and of 
Commerce. However, inasmuch as 
the allocations were only firm for 
April and May on March 24, 1947, 
the cut off date named under the new 
decontrol law which superseded the 
Second War Powers Act, allocation 
control for export can only be im- 
plemented during June under the Ex- 
port Control Act. Consequently the 
Department of State and Commerce 
having certified the existence of in- 
ternational agreements pass on to the 
operating facilities of USDA the ac- 
tual duties of allocation for June 
which will be controlled by license 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. Licenses will only be issued 
for June as approved by the USDA. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Bulks Large 
in February Food 


Shipments to Europe 


Washington, D. C—Grain and grain 
products made up the bulk of the 
total recorded deliveries of agricul- 
tural commodities-and food products 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to foreign governments, UNRRA, 
and U. S. government agencies dur- 
ing February, the Production and 
Marketing Administration announced. 
Deliveries totaled 2,277 million lbs, of 
which 2,114 million lbs were grain 
and grain products. January deliv- 
eries of all commodities totaled 2,058 
million Ibs. 

Deliveries to foreign governments 
total 773 million lbs. Of this total, 








709 million lbs were grain and ce-' 


real products; 29 million, dairy prod- 


ucts; 15 million, Irish potatoes; 15 
million, canned fish; and 4 million, 
dried whole eggs. Deliveries of meats 
and lard totaled less than a million 
Ibs. 

Farm products and agricultural 
commodities delivered to UNRRA to- 
taled 727 million lbs, as follows: 
Grain and cereal products, 704 mil- 
lion; cotton, 12 million; meats, 7 mil- 
lion; fats and oils, 4 million; and 
dairy products, less than a million 
lbs. February deliveries, in addition, 
included 5,379 horses and 805 mules. 

Transfers to U.S. government 
agencies totaled 777 million Ibs, as 
follows: Grain and cereal products, 
701 million; cotton, 35 million; fruit 
and vegetable products, 24 million; 
dairy products, over 10 million; 
canned meats, 6 million; and hemp, 1 
million. Deliveries of fats and oils 
and canned fish totaled less than a 
million Ibs. 





APRIL-MAY QUOTAS EXCEEDED: 
SUBSTANTIAL TOTAL INDICATED 


Unofficial Estimates Place Last Week’s PMA Purchases 
at Over 4,000,000 Sacks—$6.20 Gulf, $6.40 New York 
‘ —Other Export Allocations Planned 


Washington, D. C.— Tremendous 
purchases of flour by the Production 
and Marketing Administration the 
past week, estimated in trade circles 
as high as 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 sacks, 
are attributed to an upward revision 
in allocations for the German occu- 
pied zone. 

The information was issued by the 
USDA after it appeared that the PMA 
procurement program was exceeding 
the announced allocations for the 





Kansas Enrichment Measure 
Awaits Governor’s Approval 


A bill requiring enrichment of 
bread and flour, previously passed by 
the House, has been passed by the 
Kansas Senate and now awaits the 
governor’s signature. It is expected 
the law would become effective June 
1, 1947. 

Oklahoma became the twentieth 
state to adopt a flour and bread en- 
richment law when Governor Turner 
signed the bill passed recently by the 
state legislature. 

Legislation requiring enrichment of 
white bread and flour has recently 
been introduced in the Rhode Island 
legislature, according to a recent re- 
port of the New England Bakers As- 
sociation. 

The association also reported’ that 
introduction of enrichment legislation 
has been delayed in Massachusetts 
and no bill is expected to be intro- 
duced during this session of the state 
legislature. Introduction is expected 
in 1948, however, the report said. 

In the state of Maine, two bills 
concerning enrichment have been in- 
troduced, the association reported. 
One would eliminate the requirement 
that the purchaser furnish the seller 


a certificate when unenriched flour is 
sold to distributors, bakers or manu- 
facturers who use such flour to make 
products other than white bread or 
rolls. Reports indicate this measure 
will receive approval. The other leg- 
islative proposal calls for the com- 
plete repeal of the Maine enrichment 
law. Hearings have been held by the 
legislature’s committee handling such 
laws and the evidence introduced was 
reported to be in favor of retaining 
the law. Main bakers’ groups have 
voted to oppose the repeal measure 
and have reasserted their position as 
favoring the compulsory enrichment 
law, the New England association re- 
ported. 

The board of governors of the asso- 
ciation, reviewing its policy regard- 
ing enrichment, has adopted a motion 
favoring “enrichment of white bread 
and rolls, but, relative to any enrich- 
ment legislation in the various New 
England states, it believes that this 
should be left to the bakers in each 
state.” In announcing the policy, the 
board cited the “difference of opinion 
existing among bakers in the New 
England region.” 





Belgian May Needs Covered; Poland, 
Portugal Buy; Cuban Sales Lagging 


Except for takings by the PMA, 
export flour business has been light, 
mill reports indicate. Some. tag ends 
of the Belgian purchasing were done 
last week, including some covering by 
exporters who had sold that nation 
previously, along with a little addi- 
tional business done with importers 
there. The Belgian May needs now 
are covered, as far as the govern- 
ment purchasers are concerned. 

Portugal purchased some flour to 
fill a May 6 cargo loading. Purchases 
were made in midweek on a basis of 
$6.45, New York, for 80% extrac- 
tion. The majority of the Portuguese 
May allocation of 260,000 sacks re- 
mains to be purchased, it is indicated. 


Poland purchased additional amounts 
of whole wheat flour, eastern sea- 
board, but has not fully supplied its 
May allocation. 

Exporters were in touch with their 
Cuban connections recently, and 
probably some additional sales will 
be made to Cuba when export li- 
censes are issued. So far, however, 
no Cuban permits have been granted 
by the Office of International Trade 
and the subsidy affair apparently has 
not yet been settled to general satis- 
faction. 

It is reported that current spring 
wheat flour prices figure about 40c 
sack higher than the levels calcu- 
lated under the subsidy, which is a 
further stumbling block to business, 


since Cuban importers are reluctant 
to absorb this difference. 

The Cuban government recently re- 
duced the flour subsidy from $8.98 
a 200-lb sack to $4.98, and increased 
the price of bread in Cuba enough to 
offset the subsidy reduction. 

A considerable volume of cancella- 
tions and postponements of shipments 
to the general license countries, chief- 
ly Brazil, were negotiated in the past 
week and this flour was largely of- 
fered to the PMA. In some instances, 
the bookings are being held in status 
quo in the hope that some emer- 
gency licenses will be issued within 
a few weeks, despite denials of such 
plans by Washington export contro 
officials. 


April - May period. Prominent gov- 
ernment officials stated that the in- 
ternal collection of food in Germany 
had broken down badly and this had 
made necessary a stepped-up Ameri- 
can flour program to supplement. the 
basic nutritional requirements. 

Official confirmation of increased 
flour allocation to the U.S.-U.K. zones 
for April-May reveals that the pro- 
gram for those months has been dou- 
bled through an additional allocation 
of 120,000 long tons of flour, wheat 
equivalent. 

Spokesmen for the Army quarter- 
master late last week set the amount 
of flour required for European occu- 
pied zones at 365,000 tons, wheat 
equivalent, but it was uncertain 
whether this included previous allo- 
cations or represented additional 
needs only. Previously scheduled 
shipments to the U.S.-U.K. German 
zone were 90,000 long tons, wheat 
equivalent, for April and 120,000 for 
May, a combined total equal to ap- 
proximately 3,360,000 sacks. No 
June figure had been announced. 

It was reported that the German 
occupation zone was finding difficulty 
in absorbing the high percentage of 
corn, as compared with wheat and 
wheat flour in the current allocation. 
International experts had previously 
warned that the corn quota for the 
German occupation zone was too 
high, but army authorities insisted 
that it could be absorbed. 

The new flour demand came at a 
time when the flour market was drop- 
ping, as the PMA purchasing ap- 
peared to have run its course for the 
April-May period. 


Previous Allocation Exceeded 
Reports from mills in both the 
Northwest and the Southwest indi- 
cate that sales to PMA last week 
have been considerably in excess of 
the figures announced by PMA as: 
having been confirmed, and the. re- 
ported totals of buying probably have 
been exceeded by a large margin. 
Prices were $6.20, Gulf, and $6.40, 
New York. Buying has been for 
April and May shipment, but PMA 
officials said they would probably 
soon be in the market for June. 
After originally taking many large 
lots of flour from individual mills, the 
PMA late last week began spreading 
business more widely and was turning 
down some of the larger offers from 
sellers who already had PMA book- 
ings, while accepting offers from new 
sellers. 


General License Diversions 


A substantial amount of the early 
PMA takings on the present buying 
wave represented sales of flour previ- 
ously booked to general license coun- 
tries and either cancelled or altered 
to a new crop shipping date. Large 
lots were diverted to the PMA in 
this process, and in such cases, the 
comparatively low price paid by PMA 
was not a factor. Later, the govern- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Canadian Lakehead Ports Prepare 
for Navigation Opening April 20 


Winnipeg, Man.—Navigation out of 
Canada’s lakehead ports of Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur is expected to 
get under way with downbound car- 
goes of grain about April 20. This 
will be the latest opening since 1943. 
Shipping interests expect a_short- 
lived flurry in the first week or 10 
days to be followed by a slow move- 
ment until the 1947 harvest starts to 
move in the fall months. 

Stocks of grain in store at lakehead 
terminals at the end of March 
amounted to roughly 33,000,000 bus, 
including slightly more than 16,000,- 
000 of wheat. While the Canadian 
Wheat Board, elevator organizations 
and railways are doing everything 
possible to speed up the movement 
from shipping points in western Can- 
ada for Fort William and Port Ar- 


thur, it is not expected that the pres- 
ent total will be augmented material- 
ly by the time navigation opens. 
However, the movement from west- 
ern Canada is likely to remain fairly 
steady from then on. 

Stocks of wheat in store in we&t- 
ern country elevators at the end of 
March amounted to almost 68,000,000 
bus, and while bad weather, snow 
blocked roads, etc., have retarded de- 
liveries from farms, it is significant 
that producers have delivered 262,- 
000,000 bus of wheat in the initial 
eight months of the current crop 
year. This is roughly 70,000,000 bus 
greater than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. It is anticipated 
that something approaching 65,000,- 
000 bus of wheat still remain on 
farms, and may be delivered before 
the 1947 crop is harvested. 





Note of Caution Is Sounded on Eve 
of Conferences on Trade Barriers 


Washington, D. C.—Continuing to 
indicate congressional doubt on the 
timeliness of the forthcoming recip- 
rocal trade negotiations at Geneva, 
Sen. Eugene D. Millikin (R., Colo.), 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, has stated that no tariff cuts 
should be made when there is “sub- 
stantial’ doubt in the minds of Amer- 
ican negotiators as to whether a 
United States industry would be hurt 
by the proposed reduction. 

The senator’s statement was made 
on the virtual eve of the conference 
in Switzerland where the United 
States is to negotiate for the elimina- 
tion of all types of trade barriers 
with 18 foreign nations. Although 
the current hearings by the Senate 
Finance Committee have been main- 
ly directed toward investigation of the 
proposed International Trade Organ- 
ization Charter, members of the 
group have frequently digressed to 
make sharp criticisms of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements system. 

Sen. Millikin suggested that the 
“substantial doubt-no cut” idea should 
be made a rule for U. S. officials at 
Geneva. Use of the escape clause, 
which will be inserted in each treaty 
the U. S. enters into, should not be 
relied upon to get this country out of 
agreements that may at a later date 
prove injurious to domestic indus- 
tries, he said. 

In this regard, Sen. Millikin con- 
tinued that he had hoped to get a 
firm assurance from the Undersecre- 
tary of State, William Clayton, that 
American negotiators would not rely 
on the escape clause and would not 
make cuts that could conceivably 
hurt domestic industries. “I regret 
that I didn’t get a very durable as- 
surance from him,” he revealed. 

Oscar Ryder, Chairman of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, the principal wit- 
ness last week before the Finance 
Committee, told the senator that it 
was possible that a cut might be 
made in a tariff where the results 
would be harmful to a U. S. industry 
if, by making the reduction, the U. S. 
would get an important concession 
from a foreign country. Such cases 
will be ‘‘obscure,” however, he said. 

In general, Mr. Ryder continued, 
decisions at Geneva will be made on 
the best judgment and information 
available without relying on the 


escape clause as a possible relief. The 
escape clause will be used for “‘unfore- 
seen developments,” it was indicated. 
The tariff official pointed out that in 
every industry there were concerns 
operating on a low-profit basis which 
could possibly be affected by tariff 
reductions. 

Sen. Millikin once more stated the 
idea that has been advanced by many 
congressmen and members of indus- 
try that with world prices and condi- 
tions so unsettled the present is not 
the best time to undertake trade ne- 
gotiations. Since the Geneva confer- 
ences are going ahead as scheduled, 
the senator said, the negotiators 
should proceed with a great deal of 
caution. 

Although Mr. Ryder agreed that 


there was some legitimate basis for 
the arguments to delay the negotia- 
tions he argued that by going ahead 
now this country will be furthering 
its policy of breaking down world 
trade barriers which many foreign 
countries are setting up through state 
trading and other government trading 
controls. 

Returning to the ITO charter, Sen. 
Millikin once more accused the plan- 
ners of the document of conforming 
to the state trading principle rather 
than attempting to eliminate it. As 
the charter now stands, he stated, 
the state trading nations are ‘“ap- 
peased” and possibly “encouraged”’ in 
their government control programs. 

As State Department officials had 
done earlier, Mr. Ryder denied that 
this was the intention of the charter. 
A realistic approach to the problem 
must be taken, however, he indicated. 
With the large number of nations-in 
the world that practice state trading 
in part or entirely, the U. S. must 
have a working agreement with them 
before the question of abolishment of 
the practice is worked out, he said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
PERMITS GRANTED 


Bloomington, Ill.—Permits for the 
construction of new concrete bins, a 
dryer and- an addition to its seed 
building, have been secured by the 
Funk Brothers Seed Co. here. Cost 
of the projects is estimated at 
$140,000. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOUTHERN FEED OFFICIALS 
PLAN CONFERENCE IN JUNE 


Memphis, Tenn.—The annual con- 
ference of the Southern Feed Control 
Association will be held June 11-13 
at the Peabody Hotel here, according 
to a recent announcement by Bruce 
Poundstone, secretary - treasurer of 
the group. H. L. McGeorge, Royal 
Stafolife Mills, Memphis, is in charge 
of local arrangements for the con- 
ference. 








New High Flour Output Record 
Indicated in Reports for March 


A new high flour production record of 28,760,000 sacks for United States 
wheat flour mills is indicated for March, 1947, on the basis of reports received 
by The Northwestern Miller from mills that in January produced 64% of the 


nation’s total flour. 


Mills that report output figures to this journal produced 


18,408,348 sacks, an increase of 2,543,864 sacks over the February, 1947, 


production. 


Assuming that the 18,408,348-sack figure equals 64% of the 


national total, the overall March figure is estimated at 28,760,000 sacks, an 
increase of 854,000 sacks over the previous high of 27,906,000 sacks reported 


by the Bureau of the Census for January, 1947. 


These mills reported to 


The Northwestern Miller a total production of 14,780,514 sacks in March a 
year ago, which is 3,627,834 sacks under the production for March of this 


year. 
three years ago 14,156,709. 


Two years ago the production for March was 15,538,353 sacks and 


The March production, 18,408,348 is 532,297 sacks more than the previous 
all-time high set in January, 1947, at 17,876,051. 

During March, 1947, 12 durum mills, representing approximately 99% 
of the total durum production in the United States, made 811,791 sacks of 
durum products, an increase of 129,875 sacks over the production for Febru- 
ary and 26,003 sacks over the production for March, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 











arch, Previous lo March 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
WD. in 0'6.0:5.06005 0288 tedaed *5,257,928 4,013,078 3,875,190 3,468,607 3,027,657 
BOGGWENS  eccendsescdocosccterves 6,767,712 6,139,150 5,417,509 5,798,335 5,028,140 
DY DOn ts cuhsct-de ch hesdatons 2,009,073 1,811,221 2,119,305 2,121,967 2,206,319 
Central and Southeast ......... *2,759,867 2,315,054 1,930,816 2,456,474 2,403,664 
North Pacific Coast ........... *1,613,768 1,585,981 1,437,694 1,692,972 1,490,929 
yy)! eer er ee eee ee Te eee 18,408,348 15,864,484 14,780,514 15,538,353 14,156,709 
Percentage of total U. S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
- March, Previous cr March 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
eee. GN on ks vd sce yes esw ad 811,791 681,916 +785,788 +795,998 +692,246 


+Ten mills. 
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Omar Announces 
Shut-down of 
Milwaukee Bakery 


Milwaukee, Wis.—W. J. Coad, pres- 
ident and founder of Omar, Inc., has 
announced the complete shut-down 
of the company’s strikebound Mil- 
waukee bakery plant. The company 
owns and operates flour mills in Oma- 
ha and Denver, and baking plants in 


‘Milwaukee, Omaha, Indianapolis, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, and Hamilton, Ohio. 

Mr. Coad announced that 650 en:- 
ployees in Milwaukee, Fond du Lac 
and Racine, Wis., and in Wauconda, 
Tll., had been notified that the com- 
pany saw no prospect of resolving 
its disagreement with striking drivers 
in Milwaukee while the union per- 
sisted in its demands. 

The Milwaukee branch has been 01: 
of operation since March 9, when 
strike was called suddenly by Elm 
Johnson, business agent for Loca 
344 of the International Brothcr 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers. Tie 
union represents 117 driver salesmen 
on the company’s home delivery 
routes in Milwaukee. Drivers in the 
branch cities have not been on strike. 

“From the viewpoint of our loyal 
customers and our nonstriking em- 
ployees, we sincerely regret this un- 
necessary strike and the indefinite 
closing of the Milwaukee plant,” Mir. 
Coad said. “We also shall dislike 
having to withdraw completely and 
permanently from the Milwaukee 
market. But, we firmly intend to do 
so rather than retreat from the sound 
principles on which this business has 
grown and prospered, to the advan- 
tage of both workers and manage- 
ment. 

“The principal issues that brought 
on this strike concern union demands 
which are outright invasions of the 
rights of management and which 
would be of no actual benefit to the 
striking drivers.” 

The company, he said, insists on re- 
taining its logical right to hire new 
employees, to determine changes in 
routes or assignments and to define 
the duties of driver salesmen. The 
union, he explained, has been Ge- 
manding control of these manage- 
ment functions. He said the com- 
pany also has refused to grant a 
union demand for a 10% “cut” on 
sales of company-owned retail stores, 
to be pooled and divided semi-month!y 
among the driver salesmen. The lat- 
ter, Mr. Coad added, have no connec- 
tion with operation of the stores. 

“We have offered liberal guarantees 
and safeguards to protect the eari- 
ings and welfare of the men,” he sai‘. 
“However, we refuse to be bullied 
by Mr. Johnson or anyone else in.o 
an abject surrender which would 2!/- 
low the union business agent to dic- 
tate the policies and decisions of tle 
company.” 


3 © ct 
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City’s “Concern” Cited 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Every effort !s 
being made by local business grou!s 
to forestall the threat of Omar, In«., 
to withdraw its operations in Milwai- 
kee and Wisconsin unless the strile 
of AFL truck drivers against tlie 
firm is settled. 

The Milwaukee Association of Coni- 
merce, through President John 1!. 
Budde, has requested officials of the 
strikebound bakery division here ‘0 
delay any final decision of the firms 
threat to close. Mr. Budde sent 4 
telegram to W. J. Coad, Omaha, 
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president of the company, noting 
that the city is concerned over the 
company’s threats to abandon its lo- 
cal operations. 

If Omar closes its Wisconsin op- 
erations, some $1,000,000 worth of 
equipment in its plant at 2130 West 
Clybourn St., will be distributed to 
the firm’s other bakeries, as will the 
900 trucks operated in this area. The 
firm’s weekly payroll in Wisconsin is 
between $40,000 and $50,000, shared 
in by more than 600 persons in Mil- 
waukee, Racine and Fond du Lac. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLD WEATHER SLOWS 
SMALL GRAIN GROWTH 


—<>— 
Considerable Growth Reported Only 
in Southern Plains States; Record 
Kansas Crop Seen 








Cold weather east of the Rockies 
and much wet soil slowed growth and 
development of small grain and re- 
tarded soil preparation and seeding, 
the United State Department of Com- 
merce Weather Bureau reported in 
its eekly bulletin. 

Little growth was noted in the main 
wheat belt, except in the southern 
plains where Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas reported considerable growth, 
with: stooling in the northern portion 
of Kansas. Wheat is greening slowly 
as far north as the southern lake 
region and South Dakota, the bulletin 
states, adding that the crop appears 
to be in very good condition. 

The Santa Fe crop report declares 
thet the condition of wheat in Kansas 
is so good that any change would al- 
most certainly be a decline, with 
many indications of a record-breaking 
crop in 1947. 

Larger Acreage 

The record Kansas wheat crop of 
251,885,000 bus in 1931 was harvested 
from 13,623,000 acres, the report 
points out, adding that it is estimated 
that farmers planted 14,994,000 acres 
this year. gs 

“From this, and the fact that after 
coming through the winter with a 
minimum loss of any kind, the crop 
is well- supplied with moisture, it 
can easily be seen that a new record 
is in the making. Potentially speak- 
ing, the production can considerably 
exceed the 1931 figure,” the report 
continues. 

“Of course, size of the acreage 
doesn’t always pan out that way as 
was proved in 1937. That year Kan- 
sas planted 17,110,000 acres of wheat 
and harvested 13,172,000 for a crop 
of 158,502,000 bus, but in 1945, it was 
207,917,000 bus from 13,414,000 acres, 
and the big crop: of 216,756,000 bus 
last year, came from 13,380,000 acres. 

“With indications that virtually all 
of the acreage planted last fall will 
go into harvest, the process of break- 
ing the record at this time consists 
of adding a fraction to last year’s 
acreage yield of 16.2 bus an acre, 
against the 1931 yield of 18.5 bus. It 
May be well to remember, however, 
that the 10-year average is only 13.5 
bus an acre.” 


Nebraska Wheat 

Winter wheat is promising in Ne- 
braska, according to the weekly 
Weather and crop report from that 
State. So far it appears that there 
Was very little if any winter kill. 
High winds have caused a little spot- 
ted damage in western Nebraska, but 
current reports indicate that the dam- 
age is not material so far. While 


there has been very little moisture, 
Only the surface is dry and there is 
Plenty of sub-soil moisture, the re- 
Wheat has started 


Port points out. 
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Flour Exports During March Total 
500,000 Long Tons, PMA Discloses 


Washington, D. C.—Export ship- 
ments of flour during March exceeded 
preliminary estimates, with 500,000 
long tons being moved either for al- 
location countries or to the former 
general license area. Of the 500,000 
tons, slightly less than one half went 
into general license territory, it is 
reported. 

During March, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1,464,000 
long tons (56,559,000 bus) of grain 
and grain products were exported, 
bringing the total export of these 
commodities for the nine-month 
period July, 1946, through ‘March, 
1947, to 9,267,000 long tons (360,418,- 
000 bus). Of this total, wheat and 
wheat flour equivalent accounted for 
277,755,000 bus. 


About two thirds of the nine 
months total was exported by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and the remainder through 
commercial trade channels. 

March export of grain in terms of 
whole grain equivalent are broken 
down as follows by USDA: Wheat— 
501,000 long tons; flour, 500,000 long 
tons; corn, 338,000 long tons; other 
grains (barley, sorghums and oats), 
125,000 long tons. The occupation 
zones of Europe and Asia received 
approximately 420,000 long _ tons. 
UNRRA countries obtained 350,000 
long tons and cash-paying countries 
obtained the balance. 

With the preliminary armounce- 
ment of the March export achieve- 
ment USDA also reported that the 
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revised February program amounted 
to 1,422,000 long tons. In that month 
flour exports exceeded 525,000 long 
tons with general license countries 
again taking slightly less than half 
the total exported. 

In addition to the amounts reported 
above exclusively from U. S. sources, 
USDA estimates that in March 20,000 
long tons — wheat equivalent 
—of Canadian flour has been exported 
from this country, bringing the total 
Canadian flour exported from the U. 
S. for the nine-month period of July- 
March, 1947, to 159,000 long tons 
(5,936,000 bus wheat equivalent). The 
total bushelage of domestic grains 
and grain products, plus Canadian 
wheat milled in U. S. mills, amounted 
to the equivalent of 366,354,000 bus 
or 9,426,000 long tons. 





to green-up in western Nebraska and 
the outlook is highly favorable in the 
central and eastern parts of the state. 

The Oklahoma bulletin reports that 
wheat is in good condition and made 
good vegetative growth during the 
week. The crop has a good root sys- 
tem and is utilizing subsoil moisture 
for growth. Green bug infestation is 
reported to be fairly heavy in local 
sections in the west-central counties. 
Winter oats and barley are making 
satisfactory growth, but some spring 
seeded oats are in need of rain. Corn 
planting is under way and a large 
portion of the crop has been planted 
in some of the southeastern counties. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Snow and Rain Slow 
Farmers’ Field Work 
in the Northwest 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Usually by 
April 1, reports begin coming in of 
field work, preparatory to seeding, be- 
ing under way at various points 
throughout the Northwest. But this 
year, the season is late. Snow and 
rain has been general and heavy 
throughout most of the territory so 
far this month, and it will take sev- 
eral days of dry, warm weather be- 
fore farmers can get into the fields, 
even in southern Minnesota. But the 
surface and accumulated sub-soil 
moisture should insure a good start 
for, this year’s crop. 

The initial report for the year of 
the Occident Elevator Division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., covering 
North Dakota and eastern Montana, 
dated April 8, has this to say: 

“Last year at this time, our reports 
indicated quite a serious sub-soil 
moisture deficiency in our territory, 
especially the western end. This 
year, reports throughout the terri- 
tory show a very favorable sub-soil 
condition with ample top soil mois- 
ture. To offset the favorable mois- 
ture condition, seeding will be much 
later than last year, as with the re- 
cent rains and snows’ extending 
through North Dakota and Montana, 
it will be at least 10 days with dry- 
ing weather before farmers are able 
to get into the fields. 

“Last year, quite a little field work 
and seeding had been done by April 
1. This year, practically none. It is 
generally. felt that early seeding is 








very desirable, but in previous years 
quite frequently the late sown seed- 
ed crop has turned out better than 
the early sown. Past experience 
shows that wheat can be planted as 
late as May 10 and, with favorable 
conditions, make a fine crop. 

“The general intention of farmers 
is to seed all the acres possible. 
There will. be an increase in flax 
acreage. It is difficult to say how 
much this increase will be. Some 
farmers who have the seed are loath 
to plant it at present prices; others 
who. do not have the seed will not 
buy it. ~However, if moisture condi- 
tions are favorable in May and early 
June, a substantial increase will be 
made. 

“In general, the outlook for a good 
small grain crop is favorable; ample 
moisture, a somewhat better farm 
machinery and farm labor supply 
than last year, and the incentive of 
very high prices for all grains to do 
a good job in preparing the soil. 
More fall plowing was done last year 
than usual, account plenty of mois- 
ture available for good work.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


V. L. MISHLER APPOINTED 
TO GENERAL MILLS POST 


San Francisco, Calif—V. L. Mish- 
ler will succeed E. O. Holen as South- 
ern California district grocery prod- 
ucts sales manager for the Sperry div- 
ision of General Mills, Inc., according 
to an announcement by J. S. Mitch- 
ell, San Francisco, vice president of 
the division in charge of grocery prod- 
ucts operations. . 

Mr. Holen, who has been a Los 
Angeles sales executive for General 
Mills since 1937, is retiring. Mr. 
Mishler has been grocery products 
sales manager for Northern Califor- 
nia for the past three years and has 
been associated with General Mills’ 
grocery products business for 16 
years. He will be succeeded in the 
Northern California district by H. T. 
Meredith, formerly a sales supervisor 
in Southern California and _ also 
Northern California. 

Mr. Mitchell also announced that 
General Mills has created a new Cen- 
tral California grocery products sales 
district, which will comprise the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys and 
the major part of Nevada. C. L. 
Owston, formerly supervisor of gro- 
cery products sales in Oregon, will 
manage this new district. The ter- 








ritory was formerly part of the 
Northern California district. 


ODT Head Expects 
“Vast Improvement” 
in Boxcar Supply 


Washington, D. C.—There is no 
reason why a vast improvement 
should not be made in the production 
of new freight cars, J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, declared in announc- 
ing the completion of studies made 
by the Industry Advisory Committees 
and the Steel Industry Advisory 
Committee of the Civilian Production 
Administration. 

The industry committees represent 
railroads, contract car builders, spe- 
cialties and component manufacturers 
and were called together by the ODT 
March 14 and 17 to arrange a pro- 
gram for production of a minimum 
monthly quota of 10,000 new cars. 

To meet the proposed schedule, the 
steel industry would increase the al- 
lotment of steel over the: 7,000-car 
schedule that is at present in full 
production, increasing the amount of 
steel for the 10,000-car program 
by about 43%. By stepping up pro- 
duction during May, the program will 
reach the 10,000-car goal by June, it 
is believed. 

Representatives of the steel indus- 
try, Mr. Johnson said, realized the 
serious transportation situation fac- 
ing the nation and would make every 
effort to supply the necessary mate- 
rial for production of 10,000 cars per 
month. 


¥ ¥ 
Boxcar Situation Better 
Substantial improvement in the 


boxcar situation was reported this 
week: from Buffalo, N. Y., and Oma- 
ha, Neb. At Buffalo it was stated 
that a more plentiful supply of cars 
has resulted in resumption of milling 
activity to almost normal. At Oma- 
ha the problem of the car shortage 
was reported all but solved, al- 
though it was believed some of the 
improvement could be attributed to 
the quiet flour business recently. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS EL RENO BRANCH 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Scriv- 
ner-Stevens Wholesale Grocery Co. 
here is opening a branch office in El 
Reno, Okla. Cecil L. Peaden will be 
in charge of the new branch. 
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Larger Production of Fats and Oils 


Beginning in October Seen by BAE 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
fats and oils from domestic materials 
is likely to be substantially larger in 
the year beginning October, 1947, 
than in the current marketing year, 
according to a recent report by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
High prices for flaxseed and soybeans 
in relation to grain prices will lead 
to increased acreages, especially of 
flaxseed. Farmers’ intentions March 
1 indicated an increase of 70% in flax- 
seed acreage and 6% in soybean acre- 
age for 1947. Hog prices also are 
high, and an expansion in hog pro- 
duction is probable. This will mean 
an increase in lard and grease output 
in 1947-48. 

Present high world prices for fats 
and oils probably will accelerate re- 
covery in world output of oils and 


oil-bearing materials, the report said. 
This may result in increased net im- 
ports of fats and oils into the United 
States. 

Prices of fats, oils and oilseeds are 
expected to decline from the present 
exceptionally high level by late sum- 
mer or fall. Supplies will be larger 
in the next marketing year. In addi- 
tion, general business activity is ex- 
pected to be somewhat lower in late 
1947 than at present. However, 
prices at the end of the year are 
likely to average above the wartime 
level. 

Total production of oleomargarine 
in 1946 was 572,000,000 Ibs, 7% less 
than in 1945 but 61% more than the 
1937-41 average. Although use of 
fats and oils in the production of 
oleomargarine for civilians was re- 


stricted during the first nine months 
of 1946, output for civilians for the 
entire year totaled 531,000,000 Ibs, 
slightly more than in 1945 and the 
largest on record. Output per civil- 
ian declined slightly from 1945 be- 
cause of the addition of returning 
servicemen to the civilian population. 
Exports of margarine in 1946 were 
50,000,000 lbs, considerably less than 
a year earlier but much above prewar. 

Prices of nearly all fats and oils 
continued to increase during Febru- 
ary and early March, the report said. 
The index number of wholesale prices 
of 27 major fats and oils rose from 
270% of the 1935-39 average in Janu- 
ary to 284% in February. However, 
this was still 12 points below the No- 
vember, 1946, peak. The _ largest 
price gains in recent weeks were 
made by edible vegetable oils. 





Sugar Rationing 
Administration 
Set Up in USDA 


Washington, D. C.—Establishment 
of a sugar rationing administration 
within the Department of Agricul- 
ture to carry out the functions as- 
signed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by the Sugar Control Extension 
Act of 1947 has been announced by 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson. 

The personnel formerly carrying 
out these same functions in the Office 
of Price Administration, and which 
will be needed to continue operations, 
has been transferred to the new ad- 
ministration in accordance with the 
provisions of the Sugar Control Ex- 
tension Act. 

Irvin L. Rice of the OPA staff, has 
been appointed by Secretary Ander- 
son to serve as acting administrator 
of the sugar rationing administra- 
tion, with Seymour Friedman as 
deputy administrator. They will re- 
port to the secretary through James 
H. Marshall, who is to serve as ad- 
visor to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for sugar rationing and price control. 

All present regulations governing 
sugar rationing are to remain in ef- 
fect, unless and until modified or re- 
scinded by the secretary. 

Transfer of the OPA working staff 
will permit continuation of sugar ra- 
tioning without interruption or break 
in operations, USDA officials com- 
mented. All policy and administra- 
tive direction under the new legisla- 
tion will be given by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The secretary will, in 
effect, carry out responsibilities sim- 
ilar to those formerly vested in the 
OPA administrator. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL RAPS 
BUSINESS CO-OPERATIVES 


Memphis, Tenn.—A resolution de- 
nouncing business co-operatives and 
urging the enactment of federal leg- 
islation insuring tax equality in all 
competitive enterprises was adopted 
by the board of directors of the 
Southern States Industrial Council 
at a meeting here March 31. 

Reaffirming the council’s opposi- 








tion to government subsidies and 
favoritism, the resolution asserted 
that some business groups are utiliz- 
ing the co-operative form of organ- 
ization as a means of hiding their 
competitive operations. Such groups 
are thus securing tax advantages to 
which they are not entitled under 
the law, the resolution maintained. 

The council emphasized that it is 
not opposed to farm co-operatives op- 
erated on a non-profit basis. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ORR GRAIN CO. REBUILDS 
ELEVATOR IN MT. CARMEL 


Mt. Carmel, Ill—Work on the new 
$75,000 Riverside grain elevator is 
progressing rapidly, but weather, ma- 
terial and labor conditions make it 
impossible to determine the date for 
completion of the project, according 
to Frank Orr, Jr., president of the 
Orr Grain Co. 

The new building will replace the 
elevator that was destroyed by fire 
in December of last year with a loss 
of about $200,000. Work on the new 
elevator was started Feb. 18, just two 
months after the fire. 

This is the fourth elevator that the 
Orr Grain Co. has constructed on the 
same site. The other three were 
destroyed by fire. The firm has been 
in the business here for more than 
60 years. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














Exporters Must Show 
Information About 
Steamship Bookings 


Washington, D. C.—Exporters are 
now required to show the name of 
the local steamship agent from whom 
steamer booking was obtained in the 
space provided for such purpose in 
the endorsement that must now be 
placed on bills of lading covering car- 
load export shipments, officials of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads have ruled. Exporters must 
also show the name of the steamer, 
steamship company and booking or 
contract number as well as first ac- 
ceptance date of freight for the 
steamer. 

The agency explanation was made 
to clarify questions arising from an 
earlier announcement that carload 
export shipments to all of the na- 
tion’s seaports had been made sub- 
ject to the endorsement. Purpose of 


the tightening regulation was said to 
enable carriers to trace validity of 
booking arrangements, as numerous 
shipments heretofore had moved to 
seaboard on which a fictitious refer- 
ence to bookings was made. 

In case of freight forwarder ship- 
ments, the freight forwarder is re- 
quired to fill in the necessary data, 
officials explained. The modification 
was made in AAR’s embargo order 
50-C so that the order might con- 
form to a recent amendment of Office 
of Defense Transportation port regu- 
lations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESSON PROFIT UP 

Net profit of the Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co., Inc., and its sub- 
sidaries in the six months ended on 
March 1 was $8,949,999, or $14.34 
each on the outstanding common 
shares, compared with $1,277,444, or 
$1.19 each on the shares outstanding 
a year earlier, according to a report 
issued recently. The rise in profit 
was about 600%. Net sales were 
$108,429,280, compared with $65,853,- 
396. The rise in earnings is attrib- 
uted to higher selling prices for the 
company’s products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPECT 160 OPERATIVES 
AT A REGIONAL MEETING 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Approximate- 
ly 160 millers from Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska will attend 
meetings of Districts 1 and 2, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, to be 
held in Manhattan April 11 and 12. 
The staff of the department of mill- 
ing industry, Kansas State College, 
will be hosts for the millers. 

R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., president of the 
association, and Donald S. Eber, re- 
cently appointed executive secretary, 
will attend the meetings. The pro- 
gram has been arranged by Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head ofthe milling in- 
dustry department, and features a 
symposium on education and research 
in milling technology. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the de- 
partment of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota; Willis N. Kelly, vice 
president in charge of production for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, and chairman of the 
Kansas State Board of Regents, and 
C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., chairman of the 
education subcommittee, technical ad- 
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visory committee, Millers National 
Federation, will present addresses 
dealing with the question of research 
and education. / 

Other addresses on the program 
will deal with insect control, ma- 
chine design and other topics of in- 
terest to the operatives. 

Ben D. Blackburn, State Line Mill- 
ing Co., Kiowa, Kansas, chairman of 
District 1, and Lyle C. Mertz, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman of District 2, will preside 
at the sessions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Wheat Stocks 
on Feb. 28 Total 
12,398,178 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Listed among 
commodities held on Feb. 28 by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. as collateral 
for crop loans were 12,398,178 bus 
wheat and 14,241,913 bus corn. 

Other grains listed were 594,082 bus 
oats, 336,293 of barley, and 12,313 of 
flaxseed. CCC also listed 22,202,608 
lbs of grain sorghums, 522,196 of flax 
fiber, and 124,294 of hay and pasture 
seed. Oilseeds included 183,532,511 
lbs of peanuts and 4,208,788 bu of soy 
beans. Also held were 51,532,511 cwt 
of Irish potatoes, 477,082 lbs of swect 
potatoes, and 234,501,285 lbs of to- 
bacco. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PUGET SOUND TO EXPORT 
51,000 TONS OF GRAIN 


Seattle, Wash.—Puget Sound will 
export a total of 51,000 tons of grain 
in April, 1947, if railway cars arrive 
fast enough, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. announced recently. Six ships 
taking 8,500 tons each will carry the 
grain. 

Columbia River ports will export a 
total of 153,000 tons during the month 
if enough railway cars are availabie 
to meet an 18-vessel quota. 

The grain will include wheat, corn 
and barley for Army distribution in 
Japan and Korea and wheat to Italy, 
France, Norway, India, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany and Bolivia, exported 
from Pudget Sound and Columbia 
River ports. 

An Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion order, giving the CCC priority 
on the first 125 grain cars daily, has 
accelerated movement of government 
grain to tidewater elevators, accord- 
ing to the CCC advisory committee 
on grain exports. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC., 
APPOINTS T. L. BEATTIE 


New York, N. Y.—The appointment 
of T. L. Beattie as sales manager of 
the Boston bakery of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., has been announced here 
by Hanford Main, president. 

Known in the food industry from 
coast to coast, Mr. Beattie brings ‘0 
his new position a wealth of prac- 
tical sales experience and person! 
contacts in the food business. 

His career with the company 
started as a territory salesman in 
1932 at the Lansing, Mich., sales 
branch. In May, 1935, he was ap- 
pointed Sunshine’s contact man for 
Independert Grocer’s Alliance with 
headquarters in Chicago. In 1940 he 
returned to Lansing as branch sales 
manager and until his present ap- 
pointment was in charge of the soutli- 
ern division of the Saginaw bakery. 
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New Bid for Export Controls Due 





PROPOSAL WOULD KEEP GRAIN, 


FATS AND OILS RESTRICTIONS 


State Department Expected to Base Request for Extension 
Beyond June 30 on Necessity of Allocations for 
Needy Countries, Foreign Loan Program 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—State Depart- 
ment officials are formulating a new 
request to be submitted to Congress 
for continuation of export controls on 
grains, fats and oils past June 30, 
1947, the cut-off date set by the First 
Decontrol Act of 1947. 

It is understood that the depart- 
ment is planning to base the applica- 
tion on the grounds that a June re- 
movai of controls would greatly re- 
duce the value of the various foreign 
loans that are being made by the 
United States in its current loan pro- 
gram. Continued world food short- 
ages and the desirability of govern- 
ment allocations to needy countries 
will also figure in the request, but the 
need of synchronizing export controls 
with the loan program will be the 
focal point of the approach. 

Government experts are now en- 
gaged in an extensive compilation of 
facts and figures to back the request 
for extension of restrictions on the 
three food commodities and perhaps 
other items. They hope, in this way, 
to have the export problem receive 
different treatment than it did in the 
recent congressional debates when 
Senator Wiley stated that the govern- 
ment had not supplied the judiciary 
committees with sufficient informa- 
tion to substantiate the request for 
continuation of export restrictions. 


Dual Control 

Extension of the export controls on 
grains, fats and oils for another year, 
the length of time most frequently 
mentioned in export controls discus- 
sions, would also mean continuation 
of import controls on these commodi- 
ties. Such dual control would be 
worked out by obtaining agreements 
from nations to which the United 
States exports goods that export con- 
trols would be maintained over their 
shipments to the United States. 

Officials state that export controls 
on any product are not effective un- 
less import controls can also be main- 
tained. Both controls are particular- 
ly needed to spread the existing world 
Supplies of fats and oils to all con- 
suming nations, they point out. The 
United States, with its large amount 
of purchasing power, could obtain an 
Mordinate share of fats and oils out- 
put without import controls, they add. 

Fats and oils consuming and proc- 
essing industries, already on the rec- 
ord as opposed to import controls, 
are expected to put up a stiff fight on 
the expected government request for 
extension of export restrictions. The 
backlog of demand in the United 
States for oil products is known to 
be large, and processors want to 
meet this demand as soon as possible. 

In arguing their case against any 
continuation past the June 30 date, 
fats and oils processors and consum- 
fs point to the still wide margin of 


difference between all U.S. imports 
and exports. Although the U.S. vol- 
ume of international transactions de- 
clined during the third quarter of 
1946 while imports showed an in- 
crease, exports were still much heav- 
ier than imports. 

Should fats and oils be allowed to 
move into this country in uncontrolled 
volume, the import figure would rise 
even more rapidly, bringing U.S. trade 
into a better balance, it is stated by 
industry officials. 

Other industry circles have voiced 
approval of the government’s loan 
and export control programs because 
of the possibility of foreign demand 
for scarce items being controlled 
through allocations while domestic 
consumers are obtaining needed com- 
modities. The long-term effect of 
such a situation could be favorable to 
American industry, it is pointed out. 





The government, on the other hand, 
is expected to put forth strong argu- 
ments for another and longer exten- 
sion of export powers. It is believed 
by government officials that the cur- 
rent trend toward a more nearly bal- 
anced foreign trade will continue dur- 
ing 1947, due to the steady decline 
in the transfer of goods from this 
country through government channels 
and the gradual disappearance of U.S. 
war surplus goods. 

This, coupled with the points that 
will be advanced on the loan com- 
mitments which this country has and 
will enter into and the food shortages 
throughout the world, will constitute 
the government’s grounds for the new 
request, it is understood. There has 
been no indication as yet on when or 
how the application will be presented 
to Congress. 

Similarly, there has been no indi- 
cation that such a move would be ac- 
cepted by the senators and congress- 
men who pushed through the First 
Decontrol Act. 

The many discussions on the two 
floors during the recent debate and 
the rather decisive vote on the de- 
control act would tend to show, how- 
ever, that the State Department’s 
request will be given a very careful 
going over by the two judiciary com- 
mittees. 





Canada Drops Most 
Restrictions on 
Bread Production 


Winnipeg, Man.—Most wartime re- 
strictions governing the sale and 
manufacture of bread, such as limi- 
tations of loaf size and the return of 
unsold bakery products to manufac- 
turers in Canada, were removed on 
March 28, by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. The restrictions re- 
maining are: 

1. Bakers are limited to a single 
sheet of buff colored paper for wrap- 
ping their bread. 

2. The ready-sliced loaf, which re- 
quires extra wrapping, is prohibited. 

These restrictions continue because 
there will not be a sufficient supply 
of wrappers for some time to come, 
officials state. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUTCH BUY 8,000,000 BUS 
OF CORN FROM ARGENTINA 


Washington, D. C.—The Nether- 
lands Buying Commission recently 
purchased 8,000,000 bus of Argentine 
corn for shipment during May, June 
and July at a price reported equiva- 
lent to $1.66 bu, f.a.s. Argentine ports. 
The freight rate is about $17.50 a 
ton or 43c bu, making the new Ar- 
gentine corn cost $2.10 bu delivered 
Holland next July or August. This 
is the first actual sale of the new 
Argentine corn reported. 

With all signs pointing to a sub- 
stantial crop, it was held probable 
that Argentina will become a major 
factor in the corn export market dur- 
ing the coming months. Private esti- 
mates of the Argentine corn crop 
have been around 315,000,000 bus, 
which would leave about 235,000,000 
bus for export. Reports on prices for 
export were conflicting. Some sources 








have placed Argentine asking prices 
for corn as high as $2.03 bu. 

Further unfavorable rains have 
fallen over parts of the United King- 
dom, and western and central Euro- 
pean countries which have again held 
up the start of spring plowing and 
seeding. However, estimated winter 
losses in the United Kingdom, Italy 
and Rumania were smaller than pre- 
viously anticipated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC Plans Hearing 
on Water-Rail Rates 


for Pacific Coast 


Washington, D. C.—A hearing will 
be conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission April 28 regard- 
ing water-competitive rail rates on 
the Pacific Coast, which the commis- 
sion authorized recently. 

ICC had approved an all-rail com- 
modity rate study on improvements 
between California, Oregon and 
Washington in Docket No. 28,271 and 
a similar review. of rates via Pacific 
coastwise water lines in Docket No. 
29,722. 

In its second order, ICC directed 
railroads and water carriers to agree 
on rates satisfactory to both indus- 
tries and to make the rates public 
by April 17. 

“In this manner,’ an ICC official 
said, “it is believed that the issues 
involved in these proceedings will be 
clarified and the shippers better en- 
abled to meet those issues.” 








UNION ELEVATOR FIRE 
FINALLY OUT 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The ruins of 
the. old Union terminal elevator, 
which burned Dec. 19, have been 
smoldering ever since, and it wasn’t 
until April 3 that the city fire de- 
partment removed the last of its hose. 





Wheat Use and 
Extraction Power 
Not Yet Ended 


Washington, D,. C.—Certain miscon- 
ceptions exist regarding the flour ex- 
traction authority of the government 
between now and June 30, 1947, when 
the First Decontrol Act of 1947 ex- 
pires. It is asserted in government 
circles that the allocation authority 
for export clearly exists through May. 
During that time the government ap- 
pears to have the technical right to 
control the extraction level of flour 
and the rate of use of wheat by mills. 
No one believes, however, that any 
effort will be made to use this au- 
thority. 

The inference that this right ex- 
ists lies in the allocation authority 
over grains which was established by 
the fact that allocation control over 
grain existed on March 24, 1947, the 
test provided in the First Decontrol 
Act of 1947. Consequently it is as- 
sumed that collateral power to allo- 
cate also includes such wheat use 
rate restrictions as the extraction and 
wheat use limitations on mills. 

Again, however, it must be repeated 
that no desire to reinstate these pro- 
posals is found anywhere in the gov- 
ernment. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. H. CLARKE ELECTED 
BEMIS VICE PRESIDENT 


St. Louis, Mo.—A. H. Clarke, un- 
til recently manager of the Bemis 
cotton mill and bleachery at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been elected a vice 
president of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
and will be in charge of a newly 
formed general production depart- 
ment, with headquarters in the com- 
pany’s general office in St. Louis. 

He is a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He joined the company 
at Boston in 1915 and has served in 
many responsible positions since that 
time. 

Transferring to the Bemis plant at 
Omaha in 1921 as superintendent, 
Mr. Clarke advanced rapidly to sales 
manager, and became manager of 
that plant in 1932. In 1941 he was 
made a director and in the following 
year assumed managership of the 
Indianapolis mill. 
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Kansas Wheat 
Variety Survey 
Fund Approved 


The Kansas legislature this week 
passed an appropriation bill to pro- 
vide funds to make a wheat variety 
survey of the state, making it pos- 
sible to determine at each harvest 
the varieties of wheat grown in each 
county. The bill was sponsored by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. In addition to the wheat 
survey, the funds were appropriated 
for the collection and tabulation of 
statistics on storage facilities, stocks, 
etc. 
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Sales of flour for domestic use 
dropped sharply last week, although 
extensive buying by the Production 
and Marketing Administration 
brought average sales in the South- 
west up to 90% of capacity. Sales 
by spring wheat mills averaged only 
33.5% of capacity. Buyers remained 
cautious in the face of continued 
wheat market fluctuations. Most 
large baking concerns are believed 
to be covered through April and part 
of May, and smaller bakers continue 
to buy only for immediate require- 
ments. Outside of sales to the PMA, 
there was little export business. 

Flour prices followed the decline 
in the wheat market, dropping 15@ 
55c in several markets. Reductions 
were more moderate in the East, 
while at St. Louis declines ranged 
up to 90c sack. 


PMA PURCHASES 
BOOST EXPORT TRADE 


Many round lots of flour were sold 
to the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration for export last week. 
Export sales, most of which were 
made to PMA, comprised 80% of flour 
bookings in the Southwest. Other ex- 
port business included some covering 
by exporters who sold to Belgium. 
That nation’s May quota apparently 
is filled. There was some interest 


in Cuba, but export licenses have not 


yet been supplied and the subsidy 
matter is not. settled. Portugal 
made inquiries for limited amounts 
of 80% flour, and Poland purchased 
small amounts of whole wheat. Spring 
wheat mills, which did not share in 
PMA purchases last week, are hoping 
to make sales to PMA this week when 
the agency reportedly will buy flour 
for army use in occupied countries. 


SOUTHWEST SALES 
SHOW INCREASE 


Sales to domestic buyers in the 
Southwest averaged scarcely 20% of 
mill capacity, the greatest share of 
sales going to the export trade. The 
aggregate sales average for the 
Southwest last week was 90% of 
capacity, compared with 57% the 
previous week and 27% a year ago. 
Several of the larger buyers were 
in the market for moderate amounts. 


MILLS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
SET ANOTHER RECORD 


Kansas City, Mo. — Mills in the 
Southwest ground 6,767,711 sacks of 
flour in March to establish a new rec- 
ord in monthly output, according to 
figures computed by The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Most of the volume was 
for export to Europe and South 
America, as domestic demand for 
flour during the month was poor. 

The previous high mark in output 
was reached in January of this year 
when 6,709,703 sacks were turned 
out. The figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller represent pro- 
duction at Kansas City, Wichita, 
Salina and 55 mills at Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Tex- 
as. Total weekly capacity of these 
mills amounts to 1,536,600 sacks. 
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DOMESTIC FLOUR TRADE STILL 
DULL; PMA STEPS UP BUYING 


Bulk of Week’s Business Made Up of Sales to PMA in 
Southwest—Continued Wheat Fluctuations Dis- 
courage Domestic Sales—Prices Decline 


It is probable that all of the major 
baking companies are fully covered 
for April and have a portion of their 
May needs purchased. Medium-sized 
bakers continue to book only when 
forced to by immediate needs. Fam- 
ily flour trade continues slow. Pro- 
duction levels are high. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
HELD TO MINIMUM 


Purchases from spring wheat mills 
were held to a minimum last week. 
Mills, operating at top capacity, soon 
will be looking for May - June busi- 
ness, but the domestic flour market 
shows little recuperative power. 
Northwestern mills apparently did not 
participate in the business placed 
by the PMA last week, and other 
export business also is at a stand- 
still. New bookings by spring wheat 
mills amounted to 33.5% of capacity 
last week, compared with 51% a week 
ago and 60% a year ago. 


EASTERN BUSINESS 
REMAINS SMALL 


At Buffalo, the rapid fluctuation 
of wheat prices brought flour buying 
practically to a standstill, with buyers 
reluctant to place orders on the de- 
cline. Sales are still far below nor- 
mal in the metropolitan New York 
area. Stocks in bakers’ hands or on 
the books are sufficient for them to 
continue a waiting policy. Limited 
sales to large and medium-sized bak- 
ers were reported. 

Price reductions at Boston failed 
to attract inquiries of any conse- 
quence. Bakers report that strong 
consumer resistance to prices has 
spread from the sweet goods lines 
to bread. Jobbers are making only 
fill-in sales. Downward price revi- 
sions at Philadelphia failed to stimu- 


late demand for flour. Bakers appar- 
ently are confident that their delay in 
making purchases will eventually pay 
off. Although some jobbers are re- 
ported to have taken advantage of 
the .price decline to replenish stocks, 
about the only business transacted in- 
volved fill-in orders. At Pittsburgh, 
flour buyers continue to wait for 
further price developments rather 
than make commitments. Sales re- 
main low for all types of flour, and 
those made were only to fill urgent 
needs. 


BUYING LIGHT 
AT CHICAGO 


Buying continues light at Chicago, 
with bakers taking only small lots 
for replacement purposes. Shipping 
directions generally are reported as 
fair to good. Only small sales of 
family flour are being made, with de- 
liveries fair. At Cleveland, most large 
bakers have ample flour to last until 
June 1, and present interest in buy- 
ing is limited. Although there was 
a slight pick-up in sales on the break 
in the wheat market, flour buyers at 
St. Louis continue to be cautious in 
making further contracts. Bakers 
limited their purchases to carlots for 
immediate use. ; 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
IS HAND-TO-MOUTH 


Southeastern bakers are making 
some inquiries, but generally they in- 
dicate they intend to wait for further 
price developments. Purchases are 
still being made on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Bread prices have not yet been 
raised at Atlanta. The family flour 
trade is the quietest in two or three 
years. 


BOOKINGS FALL OFF 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Although mills in the Pacific North- 
west are grinding to capacity, there 
has been a large: drop in new book- 
ings. Bakers and wholesalers pur- 
chased heavily just before the ad- 
vance in wheat prices. Placing of the 
Philippines on a license basis has 
caused some shifting of contracts and 
cancellations at Portland. At Seattle, 
some export business for May ship- 





Durum Granulars Moving Slowly, Due 
to Reduced Macaroni Products Sales 


Business with durum mills is at 
low ebb for the crop year. Inquiry 
and sales are light, and shipping di- 
rections have fallen off to a point 
where some units were forced to cur- 
tail operations the past week. 

The big increase in capacity of 
macaroni plants, especially in the 
East, is making itself felt. Many 
companies doubled their capacity in 
the last year or two, evidently an- 
ticipating a continuance of good de- 
mand, but a lot of this over-capac- 
ity has been idle for the last two or 
three months. Advancing prices may 
have had something to do with the 
slump in consumption, some observers 
point out, but this is theoretical. 
Macaroni and similar products are 
still low in price, as compared with 
other foods. But the fact remains 
that with consumption off, inquiry 
for granulars is almost at a stand- 
still. 

Durum prices declined 14@16e¢ bu 
last week, and the premium on the 
cash grain almost disappeared. Mill 
buyers were not buying in excess of 
needs, so terminal elevators took 
what the mills did not want. This 


may lead to a scarcity of milling 
durum before another crop can be 
harvested, since the elevator com- 
panies may move the grain into ex- 
port position as quickly as possible. 

Granulars are quoted at $5.75 bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, a decline of 20@ 
25c for the week. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth April 5, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.36@2.39 $2.30@2.40 
2 Durum or better.. 2.36@2.39 2.30@2.40 
3 Durum or better... 2.35@2.38 2.28 @ 2.36 
4 Durum or better... 2.34@2.37 iy ee 
5 Durum or better.. 2.33@2.36 eer 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.47% 2.50 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 


capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 

Weekly % of 

production capacity 
March 30-April 5 .... *143,980 59 
Previous week ....... 216,038 89 
BOE, GN sr ciavedveves 157,434 74 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-April 5, 1947 ..........4.. 7,578,608 

Saly, I-April 6, 1946 2.2... ccacvdc 8,092,655 


*Preliminary. 
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ment was closed, but domestic buyers 
are still out of the market. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 71,834 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 4,228,921 sacks, compared with 
4,300,755 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,493,152 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,534,550 and 
three years ago 3,054,904. Flour pro- 
duction decreased 87,000 sacks in the 
Northwest from last week, 50,000 in 
the Central and Southeast and 5,000 
in the North Pacific Coast while pro- 
duction increased 2,000 sacks in the 
Southwest and 69,000 in Buffalo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
TAKE WEAKER TURN 


—<>— 

Decline Attributed to Less Urgent De- 

mand, Record Millfeed Producti:n, 
Approach of Spring Pasturage 








Feed markets turned sharply weak- 
er during the past week or 10 days, 
the index number of feedstuffs prices 
prepared by the Production and 
Marketing Administration drop. 
ping five points to 252.5. This com- 
pares with an index number of 156.1 
at this time last year. The feed 
grain index was down four points to 
256.7. A less urgent demand at the 
relatively high prices, the approach 
of spring pasturage, a record output 
of wheat millfeed and a fairly plenti- 
ful supply of oilseed meals and corn 
feeds all contributed to the easier 
situation. 

Unsettled grain markets coupled 
with huge production upset wheat 
millfeeds during the week. Formula 
feed manufacturers in the Minneap- 
olis and Kansas City trade areas re- 
ported only a fair demand for for- 
mula- feeds and consequently went 
strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis in 
purchasing ingredients. Jobbers and 
distributors also purchased only to 
cover actual orders in hand. At Min- 
neapolis, millfeeds declined $710 
ton. With March contracts out of 
the way, renewed selling by mills was 
in evidence, and quotations for 
prompt shipment declined to meet 
discounts previously prevailing for 
prompt shipment. Interior country 
mills in the spring wheat area were 
forced to reflect declines which took 
place at Kansas City when naming 
Chicago prices, but feeds for delivery 
on track at Minneapolis retained 
considerable independent firmness 
and were held at stronger comp«ra- 
tive values than the freight dif‘er- 
ential under Chicago. 

The market situation at Kansas 
City was independently weak. In- 
quiry was slow from feed manu/ac- 
turers and merchandisers, which was 
in sharp contrast with recent broad 
interest. Mill production remaived 
at capacity levels, and millfeeds in the 
nearby position finished $10@1°.50 
ton under the previous week. ‘he 
Chicago market was easy and un- 
settled because of the much lower 
prices on the Kansas City market. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICE SPACE LEASED 


New York, N. Y.—The Amer can 
Cyanamid Co. has taken a long term 
lease. on a floor in the building at 48 
W. 38th St. here, for laboratory, °x 
ecutive and sales offices. The Cross 
& Brown Co. was the broker. : 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Trend Lower, Despite 
Large PMA Flour Buying 


Slow Demand From Domestic and Other Export Outlets Offsets 
Heavy PMA Takings—Crop Outlook Remains Very Favorable 


_ Materially increased buying of flour 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, ostensibly for the Ger- 
man occupied zone, was not sufficient 
to prevent further losses in wheat 
prices the past week. The agency 
was in and out of the market without 
warning. Its takings were tremen- 
dous when it did buy, estimated to 
have totaled better than 4,000,000 
sacks for the week, with other export 
and domestic flour business at very 
low ebb, the large purchases failed 
to effect as much bullishness as might 
have been expected. Furthermore, 
the PMA price was down 20c sack 
from the previous week. 

A liberal part of the PMA business 
consisted of flour which was blocked 
off from previous general license 
areas by the return of specific license 
controls effective April 1. Much of 
this flour had been contracted to 
western hemisphere countries by mills 
and part of the business had been cov- 
ered by wheat purchases. The PMA 
purchases merely provided a different 
outlet 

Futures Close Lower 


Wheat futures showed a little rally- 
ing power on April 7, but finished 
somewhat below levels of a week 
previous. Chicago May was off 1%c 
for the week at $2.53%, July was 
off 3'4c at $2.221%4, September was 
down %c at $2.17% and December 
lost 14c to close at $2.14%. Minne- 
apolis May ended at $2.43%, July 
$2.2915 and September $2.15. The 
close at Kansas City was $2.47% 
for May, $2.15% for July and $2.10% 
for September. 

New crop prospects continued fa- 
vorable, with additional moisture over 
the main belt. Growth, however, is 
lagging behind a year ago, due to 
cool nights. Grain men and millers 
are awaiting with interest the first 
spring crop report, due April 10, 
which will show how the crop came 
through the winter. The report also 
will show April 1 farm stocks of 
wheat, also a matter of considerable 
interest to the trade in view of the 
tight balance between supplies and 
demand. 

March exports of wheat and flour 
of about 38,000,000 bus were an- 
nounced by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week, rais- 
ing the total for nine months to 278,- 
000,000 bus, or a monthly average 
of nearly 31,000,000 bus. Allowing 
75,000,000 for the last three months, 
the crop year total would exceed 
350,000,000 bus, which would point 
to a very low carry-over into the 
new crop season. 


Spring Wheat Declines 


Cash spring wheat at Minneapolis 
followed the full decline in futures, 
influenced also by a slow domestic 
demand for flour, which took the edge 
off of milling demand for grain. Prices 
Were down about 15c bu. Receipts 
Were fairly liberal at 1,572 cars, while 
Duluth unloaded 1,519. Most of the 
arivals applied on contracts, leav- 
Ing limited amounts for new sales 
each day. Wheat up to 14% protein 
brought no additional premium, 15% 
Was quoted 1c over ordinary and 16% 
brought 8c more. In the “to arrive” 
Position, 8c over Minneapolis May 
Was bid for shipment to Minneapolis 
and 10c over May for shipment to 

uth. Durum wheat deélined with 
bread wheat, spot prices at Minne- 


apolis dropping 16c for the week. Mill 
buyers were mostly out of the market 
because of poor business in durum 
granulars. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on April 5: 


Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.56% @2.58% 
DNS 59 Ibs 2.55% @2.57% 
DNS 58 lbs 
DNS 56 lbs 


- 2.55% @2.57% 
- 2.54% @2.56% 
DNS 56 lbs 2.51% @2.55% 
DNS 55 lbs 2.51% @2.55% 


Premiums for protein are generally lc 
for 15%, and 8c for 16%. 


K. C. Prices Off 15c 
At Kansas City, cash wheat prices 
moved less erratically than in previ- 
ous weeks. The trend was down- 


WWD ee 





_ward, but toward the end of the 


week quotations firmed at a point 
about 15c under the week’s high. A 
slump of about 10c in May futures 
occurred April 2 when the PMA tem- 
porarily withdrew from the flour 
market, and this cut cash prices cor- 
respondingly. However, when PMA 
buying prices were reduced and sales 
to the government were resumed, the 
market steadied. The main influence 
in maintaining a good demand for 
wheat during the latter part of the 
week was from merchandisers who 
were stocking up before the April 10 
deadline on wheat sold to the CCC 
last month. Mill interest was low 
throughout the week. The high 
point in value of a 13% protein mill- 
ing grade wheat was $2.72% on 
March 29. This price dropped to 
$2.58 on April 2 and held at that 
level for the remainder of the week. 
Carload receipts were heavy, but of- 
fers for cash sales were limited, most 
receipts being applied on contracts. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on April 5, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.55 @2.68 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.54 @2.67 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.53 @2.66 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.52 @2.65 
ee Be Cae ER TERT Le 2.58% @2.70% 
a SPESEEEe EEE Tre 2.57% @2.69% 
BO ME, 5-0 0%. 6-0-5 040s b0b-d0:4 2.56% @2.68% 
Me STEERS TTR CEES PR ee 2.55% @2.67% 


Quiet in Pacific Northwest 


It was a very quiet week in the 
grain trade of the Pacific Northwest, 
with virtually no trading going on. 
Prices sagged to around $2.30 bu for 
soft white wheat, but little interest 
was shown. Eastern buyers with- 
drew from the market on the de- 
clines. Mills were not making any 
new bookings and were interested in 
getting deliveries on their old book- 
ings. Feed manufacturers were out 
of the market because of the high 
price of wheat, compared with corn, 
and unusually light feeding. On the 
other hand, farmers were not inter- 
ested in selling the limited amount 
of wheat they have in their hands. 
CCC is getting sufficient wheat un- 
der its car service order to take care 
of its export requirements, but there 
is little left for the trade. Crop con- 
ditions are very good in most areas 
and the Pacific Northwest will har- 
vest a bumper crop of wheat if nor- 
mal weather conditions prevail from 
now until harvest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest; the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined: flour- milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 63,986 tons 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Mar. 30- Mar. 31- 
April 5, Previous April 6, April 1-7, April 2-8, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
SS Se ree ee Re ee ook *1,025,694 1,112,622 844,904 798,379 672,996 
BOULMWOBE cic ccceccensencccccse 1,600,122 1,598,573 1,278,619 1,264,797 1,072,206 
2 S-av CS abe bees ¥o:86.6 Ober 632,119 563,130 494,281 508,853 481,123 
Central and Southeast ......... *609,526 659,485 525,299 574,817 607,221 
North Pacific Coast ............ *361,460 366,945 350,049 387,704 321,358 
ED SS ace 4 & u6.s,0'6 8 ke 66.0 4,228,921 * 4,300,755 3,493,152 3,534,550 3,054,904 
Percentage of total U. S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated-——_, am July 1 te——_" 
Mar. 30- Mar. 31- 
April 5, Previous April6, April1-7, April 2-8, April 5, April 6, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 98 10 84 81 68 36,422,525 35,487,433 
Southwest. ...... 104 104 88 91 77 57,957,764 53,012,793 
BUMmaAlo oasis csics 93 94 82 84 83 20,251,714 21,040,878 
Central and S. E. 77 83 67 73 64 21,928,662 23,004,661 
No. Pacific Coast 110 112 98 94 78 13,618,708 13,766,368 
TOC veins 97 100 85 85 74 150,179,373 146,312,133 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
s 
oS neraees Se cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity “Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Mar. 30-April 5.. 953,280 990,212 104 - _ : bo peng ontier bates 4 
; sw . 9f 0 00 102 ar. -April 5.. 667,800 , 
syenene Sew ¢< eee pine Previous week .. 667,800 695,606 104 
BORE GEO ciccces 894,660 814,121 91 Year ago . "667,800 526,550 79 
Two years ago.. 814,380 797,905 98 Two years ago .. 660,498 515,794 77 
Five-year average .....-+++seeeeee 88 Hive-year average .......ccsessees 66 
DON=FORF AVOTEBS ook. iver vresovse 75 O=POE GVOTEERS. 25.0606 cas recces ves 56 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
Mar. 30-April 5.. 364,320 385,083 as — ott. jas 
ao er ar. -Apr os BtGe4 ’ 
Se eee ee ete tok ave Bg. «Previous week ..*378,360 417,016 110 
a Cara ag ped inte , Year ago ....... 360,360 318,354 88 
Two years ago .. 352,800 278,936 79 Two years ago .. 318,120 282,581 88 
Five-year average ....-..++sseeees SO Pive-year AVETARO ... ccc cccsccces 76 
TWOR-FOGR AVOTERS 6.4.60 ccc ccececscn 73 WeeWOP BVOTGNE «doc 6 0 ews €600's 60% 63 
Wichita *Revised. 
Mar. 30-April 5.. 118,800 131,939 111 PACIFIC COAST , 
Previous week .. 118,800 133,556 112 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Yekr' ago ....... 112,800 94,900 84 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 111,132 93,156 84 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PECOrPOes GVOTEDO  66.0'6-0:9. 665 08.0c5e~ 87 capacity output __itivity 
TeON-YeAr AVETABE .....ccscsccccees 75 Mar. 30-April 5.. 193,320 *210,000 109 
Previous week .. 193,320 220,094 114 
Salina ce eee 225,720 226,712 100 
Mar. 30-April 5.° 100,200 92,888 93 Two years ago .. 269,100 227,479 85 
Previous week .. 100,200 94,300 94 WEVO*PORE BVETERS © 6ocicccccccsceess 83 
Year ago ....... 84,600 64,520 16 TONE BUOTARE. 66 ccces ccsececucs 74 
Two years ago .. 109,956 94,800 86 *Preliminary. 
PAVO=VOOP AVETARS 6.o6 obi ot ios seed 82 
Ten-year average ........0...ee00. 78 Portland District 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Mar. 30-April 5.. 791,786 *609,526 77 
Previous week .. 791,786 661,077 83 
SORE BOS seciccss 782,106 525,299 67 
Two years ago .. 795,240 574,817 73 
PIVE-VOOF AVOTESS 20cosccccecccecs 66 


TOU FORe DVOTAES Fite ie cece decss 62 
*Preliminary. 


Mar. 30-April 5.. 134,200 *151,460 113 
Previous week .. 134,200 146,815 109 
ye | eee 134,200 123,337 92 
Two years ago .. 143,200 160,225 112 


Five-year average 
i ee eee 82 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Mar. 30-April 5.. 678,000 632,119 93 
Previous week .. 601,200 563,130 94 
Be Ge Soo 5658 600,600 494,281 82 
Two years ago .. 600,600 508,853 84 
Five-year average .......ssessvece 78 
ee <VONOIES 6.6 0.045% i eestonce 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Mar. 30-Apr. 5.. 32,402 1,115,744 19,259 
Previous week.. 32,371 21,124 
Two weeks ago 31,226 19,437 
BOGGS 6 cévcevesss 19,819 1,044,106 13,096 
i) SSSR Be ere 25,612 978,857 16,167 
|, eee 21,712 999,766 13,628 
BOOS s bv.0 656 a0s0 24,080 926,160 13,421 
Five-yr. average 24,725 1,012,927 15,114 
*Principal mills. ftAll mills. 


661,398 12,325 387,562 63,986 2,164,704 
12,221 65,716 
10,820 61,483 
696,660 7,661 416,353 40,576 2,157,119 
645,609 10,304 391,187 47,083 2,010,652 
591,018 9,743 392,908 45,083 1,984,101 
560,743 8,942 356,811 46,443 1,843,714 
631,086 9,795 388,964 49,634 2,032,977 


**75% of total capacity. 





last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 65,716 tons 
in the week previous and 40,576 tons 
in the -similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 





2,164,704 tons, as compared with 2,- 
157,119 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 
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*x News of the Baking Industry * 












































m7 5 power Commission and the Office of Agriculture said farm prices should Wash 
Baking Industry Seen F acing Price Administration. hold at: “high levels during the next passed 
Returning to the Chicago head- few months,” but repeated its earlier providir 
D A ° pP é ° Pp t quarters of the American Bakers As- forecast they would turn downward support 
e¢ ine in r o it er cen age sociation in 1945, he was transferred during the second half of the year culture’ 
to the staff of the institute in Septem- : 5 fa ing the 

: ‘ at ; possibly as much as 20%. That pre- 

New York, N. Y.—Far from at- lard advancing from $11.65 cwt in ber of that year. In addition to his FS a se ie haha rent fist 
tempting to retain its wartime prof- 1941 to $36.50. Milk is now $13.50 work as business manager, he also mn. WER Sant tO be Dased largely Previi 
its as has been recently charged in against $8.17 in 1941. Labor costs has served as secretary of the indus- UPON expectation of a slight indus- tiie cc 
the press, the baking industry faces have risen 77% in the past six years. try relations committee, and as ed- trial Feces later this year. lunch p 
a decline in its percentage of profits Mr. Morrison stated that while itor of the Institute News. Paul Willis, president of the Gro- ficiency 
in the current year, executives of first quarter figures are not yet avail- “In every capacity in which he cery Manufacturers of America, ex- meet Uw 
large companies have reported. Al- able, he estimates that profit per served,” Dr. Bing commented, “Wil- pects a gradual stabilization of prices puttal « 
though dollar sales are running satis- dollar of sales for his company will moth Mack rendered conspicuous at somewhat lower levels. been let 
factorily above those of a year ago, be less than 2c, compared with 5c _ service. He carries with him to his “There will be some price declines indicate 
the profit per dollar of sales as esti- in 1946, 2.6c in 1944 and 1945, 2.8c new duties the best wishes of all of and also some price increases; it j may gt 
mated by the large companies for in 1943, 4.5c in 1942 and 3c in 1941. his many friends in every segment aise ae that th ‘ll b ohh s commit 
the initial 1947 quarter will run far §_ In the face of these increases in of the baking industry.” er are ae me & Greater partme! 
below 1946 figures. bread costs, the wholesale price of MME ETS EO number of declines than otherwise, ot 

George L. Morrison, president and a pound loaf in this area is now he added. otal 
chairman of the board of General 11144@12%c, a recent advance over . . Pets . 
Baking Co., has cited typical figures 10.1c and 11c in 1946, and comparable Price Uncertainty rt ieee “a me welegip , pol 
showing the tremendous advances in with 8c in the years from 1941 to r one o e larges ‘ldrer 
pamedinet prices and labor costs re- 1945. Thus the industry which was Causes Inventory Cut retail food chains, who preferred not ro 
sponsible for the heavy drop in profit one of the last to raise its prices in Food Industry to be named, said that with “supply was Cri 
per dollar. to consumers, not only is not main- ‘ and demand meeting head on,” re- publica: 

Flour prices have risen from $2.61 taining its wartime schedule of prof- New York, N. Y.—There is a gen- tailers are ordering supplies “prac- Rep. 
sack in 1941 to $7.25 in 1947, with its, but reports them lower. eral disposition in the food industry tically on a day-to-day basis.” see, st 

po 8 anadaie aoe seus ode, Clarence Francis, chairman of the priated 
a with the Ideal Baking Co. at Jack- according to Gordon C. Corbaley, — pm Ragen Pron ggee Ate pee mf 
; , g and proval 
Wilmoth C. Mack sonville, Ill. He was secretary of president of the Institute of Food may continue to climb for a little represe 
ms the Associated Bakers of Illinois Distribution. : P while longer. added. 
Resigns as AIB for a period of seven years, and for Stating that there is,no panicky But larger erops are inthe ong. J the ne 
part of that period also served as b - & The law of supply and demand is teller \ 

y retailers, wholesalers and process- iti t the head of the stairs t 
= secretary of the Iowa Bakers Club, as) org Mr Corbaley added that the in- waiting a e head of the stairs to Mear 
, ° ush food prices back in line—and it 
Business Manager well as secretary of the Bakers Club dustry has leaned toward getting in- 7 don’t smh iia Seek af the stain aael 
of Chicago. Much of the expanded ventories in better shape since last j, o very far away,” Mr Penni yo 

Chicago, Ill.—Wilmoth C. Mack, organizational work of the latter or- December. added y, : ; Mitton 
for the past 18 months business ganization was inaugurated under Mr, “There has been a feeling that He eaid General Foods is not buy- 

. ‘ Fae ad : ; ‘ y tend t 
manager of the American Institute of Mack's direction. some prices were too high and that ing any raw materials except those at leas 
Baking, has resigned, according to During the war years, he was a over a period of time ‘some would needed to keep its production lines 
an announcement by Dr. Franklin C. member of the Washington, D. C., come down,” he said. ‘Despite the moving. _ 
Bing, director of AIB. staff of the American Bakers Asso- bulge in cereal and some other com- OS eee ae 

Mr. Mack’s resignation becomes per scare ve as a liaison of the —, — the average ; all NUTR 

: + industry with various government retail fo prices is easing down- 
gga dr with the announce- agencies, particularly the Office of De- ward fractionally month by month.” GEORGIA BAKERS COUNCIL OF 
ment of his resignation from the staff fense Transportation, the War Man- In Washington, the Department of PLANS CONVENTION MAY 12 Pay 
of the institute his appointment as OW | 
executive secretary of the American ; PPR ons Sa ig Perce 2 wen will be 
Dental Trade Association with head- gfe Mu . ‘ a ; ary %. ee ar ee sical = a 
sacra hg Weemmagen, ©. ©, was Right-to-wor k Legislation Biltmore, here May 12 according to ie, 
sar te enn 12 years, Mr. Mack sere ot by gage Fisch, nounce 

‘ » tone j ighlan akery, Inc. this city, researc 
piuae Games tenes, = Endorsed by Oklahoma Bakers peices: oc ine'counci. “ime svi IE ia 

i with the baking industry. His ee versity 
feet work within the industry was Oklahoma City, Okla—The Okla- actual losses on some products,” followed by a luncheon at 1 p.m., aft- Todhui 

homa Bakers Association, meeting Frank Jungewaelter, executive secre- © Which another business session of foc 
here April 7-8, unanimously endorsed tary of the Associated Retail Bakers Will be held. Speakers for the meet- manag 
a resolution pending in the Oklahoma of America, Chicago, told the con- img will be announced later. Forrest will he 
legislature proposing a “right-to- vention. “Checking registers should H. Holz, Atlanta, is secretary o! the home | 
work” amendment to the Oklahoma be installed in retail bakeries to aid °°8anization. the pr 
constitution, designed to curb “mo-_ in keeping a record of sales on vari- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 4 
nopolistic powers” of labor unions. ous articles.” 
The amendment is similar to legisla- Al Lantz, president of Lantz Bros., s COUR 
tion in force or pending in Arkansas, St. Louis, declared that the bakery Hearing Set on 
Nebraska, Arizona, South Dakota, owner must “work beside his em- 0) 
Georgia and Texas. ployees, think and study, if he will 4 

Frozen baked goods were discussed meet keener competition from foods Bread Weight Law The 
at the meeting by William Broeg, released since the end of the war of the 
Honor Brand Frosted Foods, followed and suspension of general rationing % C lif ° Ine., ¢ 
by questions and discussion. The regulations.” in a i ornia on Ma 
speaker enumerated some of the prod- “Your house is on fire and you.are a cre 
ucts which the baker might freeze the only ones who can help us to Sacramento, Calif. — New legisla- March 
and sell to customers for home bak- put it out,” declared S.C..Bray, Okla-_ tion relating to weights of standard Zappa 
ing to increase profits and create good homa state director of the savings bread loaves, wrappings and mark- The 
will through additional service. Sale bonds division of the United States ings in California is now in final form matior 
of frozen dough and ready-to-bake Treasury Department. The speaker and a hearing on the proposed bill Closed 
products was proposed as a natural appealed to the bakers and all other before the committee on _ public enced 
activity for retail bakers, “who should business men to help the department health is scheduled for April 8 in the to Ma 
get into this line before big commer-__in securing wider distribution of sav- capitol here. } gun u 
cial dealers in such products grab off ings bonds in the hands of individuals No opposition to the proposed legis- Win, r 
the business,” according to Mr. Broeg. and smaller business men to help in- lation is apparent and approval seems Hemn 

“Bakers must now become better crease purchasing power. assured, according to Carleton The 
business men, since mounting costs About 150 bakers registered during Anderson, secretary of the Northern be a 

Wilmoth C. Mack are sneaking up on them and causing the first day of the convention. California Bakers Association. trict | 
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Additional Support 
for School Lunches 
Passed by House 


Washington, D. C.—The House has 
passed a deficiency appropriations bill 
providing $6,000,000 for additional 
support for the Department of Agri- 
culture’s school lunch program dur- 
ing the last three months of the cur- 


rent fiscal year. 

Previously, the House appropria- 
tions committee had eliminated the 
lunch program from the group of de- 
ficiency bills being rushed through to 
meet urgent needs. The House re- 
puttal of this -opposition, which had 
been led largely by Rep. John Taber, 
indicates that the federal program 
may get kinder treatment by the 
committee in its study of the de- 
partment’s budget for 1948. 

In opposing government-supported 
school lunches, Mr. Taber said that 
it was ‘not necessary for the federal 
government to provide lunches for 
children” and that the “responsibil- 
ity was state and local.” This stand 
was criticized, however, by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

Rep. John Jennings, Jr., of Tennes- 
see, stated that the money appro- 
priated for the program amounted to 
only four mills per child. Disap- 
proval of the needed funds does not 
represent commendable economy, he 
added. The amendment providing for 
the needed monies was passed by a 
teller vote of 128 to 110. 

Meanwhile, the appropriations 
committee continued its study of the 
over-all needs of the Department of 
Agriculture for next year. It is un- 
derstood that the group does not in- 
tend to take action on the bill for 
at least a month. 
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NUTRITION TO BE SUBJECT 
OF CONFERENCE DISCUSSION 


Tuskegee Institute, Ala—The Food 
Show and Nutrition Institute which 
will be held here April 17-19 will de- 
vote an entire day, April 18, to a 
discussion of nutrition and related 
topics, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Dr. Genevieve Stearns, 
research professor, University Hos- 
pitals, department of pediatrics, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Dr. E. Neiga 
Todhunter, head of the department 
of foods, nutrition and institution 
management, University of Alabama, 
will head the list of nutritionists and 
home economists who will appear on 
the program. 
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COURT MAY ORDER SALE 
OF BANKRUPT FEED FIRM 


The feed mill and other properties 
of the Northwest Distributing Co., 
Inc, Colby, Wis., were closed down 
on March 29, on recommendation of 
a creditors’ committee which met 
March 28 at the offices of Rhyner & 
Zappan, attorneys, Marshfield, Wis. 

The action was taken when infor- 
mation presented at the meeting dis- 
Closed that the company had experi- 
need an operating loss from Jan. 1 
to March 19, when an audit was be- 
gun under jurisdiction of C. L. Bald- 
Win, referee in bankruptcy, and A. R. 

y, temporary receiver. 

The next action in the case will 
be a hearing in United States Dis- 
trict Court at Wausau, Wis. at 10 
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a.m. on April 18, to hear claims of 
creditors. A trustee probably will be 
appointed by the court at that time, 
a new creditors’ committee named, 


and a complete appraisal of the com- 


pany’s properties ordered. 

The properties and inventory of the 
company probably willbe offered for 
sale, under court order, on bids, in 
the opinion of Fred A. Rhyner of the 
Marshfield law firm, which represents 
several creditors. 

Physical properties of the company 
include a relatively new feed mill at 
Colby, a branch manufacturing plant 
at Boyd, and wholesale and retail 
warehouses at Alma Center, Abbots- 
ford, Stanley, Riplinger and Taylor, 


Wis. The firm, established in 1939, 
did virtually a nation-wide business 
in processed grains and formula feeds 
during the war years. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT FARMERS 
NOT BLAMED FOR HOLDING 


Toronto, Ont.—Discussion of the 
wheat situation still goes on in the 
Canadian parliament. Members from 
various parts of the country express 
differing views but these are not 
charged with much in the way of po- 
litical party prejudices. 

While fulfillment of the British 





17 


contract seems to be unanimously ac- 
cepted, it is also to be noted that no 
one blames the western farmers who 
are holding their wheat off the mar- 
ket until current world prices become 
available again. 

Canada is believed to be learning a 
lot from this experience and may be 
ready to favor reopening the Winni- 
peg grain exchange when the time 
arrives. Parliament seems to realize 
now the dangers which interference 
with marketing Canadian wheat 
abroad involve, and to understand 
that probably no government could 
survive a major mistake by the con- 
trol system. 
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Designed tor fe-use 


Pioweers in the dress print bag, Percy Kent envisioned 
this new idea in bags as a modern packaging medium 
for products that go into the home. The P K Ken-Print 
Bag has more than fulfilled its promise by becoming 
the No. 1 mover of such items as flour, feed, and many 
other products. Off retail shelves and into homes 
they go—at a new rate of speed—a new high in profit. 


Whq? Because P/K Ken-Print Bags combine style appeal 
and utility value. Women, America over found 
the “glad sacks” readily convertible into dresses, slip 
covers, draperies and hundreds of dress-ups in and 
around the house. Once in the home, Ken-Prints stay 
there long after as a reminder of the product which came 


packed in P/K Bags. 


What about your product P Let us submit new ideas 


for P/K Bags designed to move your merchandise 


into more homes. 


This little girl's dresses, clothes for brother, sister and mom — 
made from Ken-Print Bags. 
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| Cthewys Chranclbeing Mba | | 4 
PERCY KENT BAG COMP 
Designers and Manufacturers of Cotton and Burlap Bags, Since 1885 
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Reprint of a full-color, 
page advertisement / 
appearing in the April 
issue of "Fortune" 


KANSAS CITY 
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Price Peak for Grains Passed, 
Agricultural Economist Believes 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The end of al- 
location controls over grains, grain 
products and other feed and food 
commodities on June 30, 1947, has 
given rise to conjecture over price 
movements in these commodities once 
the government intervention in mar- 
kets is ended. 

A leading agricultural economist 
who has been closely associated with 
government policies for more than 25 
years believes that we have passed 
the peak in price levels for grains 
and that prices are definitely headed 
lower in face of the current bumper 
crop outlook. In his estimation the 
situation is not greatly different from 
that of 1920 when it appeared that 
Europe would be desperately in need 
of continued supplies from this coun- 
try. That need vanished in a rela- 
tively short time and brought on the 
experiment with the old Farm Board 
which wound up as the virtual sole 
owner of the major grain crops. 

This observer now predicts that this 


condition is likely to be repeated. 
He believes that our agricultural ex- 
perts are overlooking the intangibles 
inherent in the present situation. For 
example, while the immediate need is 
real, we are approaching a period 
when foreign crops will soon be har- 
vested and the urgent need of relief 
food will only last until those crops 
are available. It has been a continu- 
ing error in this country, he asserts, 
not to recognize the fact that these 
foreign nations have a great capacity 
for recovery and what they do not 
eat today is not eaten in twice the 
quantity tomorrow. 


High Prices Discourage Buyers 

In some quarters it has been sus- 
pected that once allocation controls 
over grains end on June 30, 1947, 
foreign buyers might rush to cover 
requirements. Several factors work 
against that possibility. In the first 
place foreign buyers who are not too 
well off financially are likely to watch 
for market dips in commodities before 
placing orders. Current high grain 
prices are a discouraging factor, this 
observer claims. 





COMING—THE ALMANACK! 


FOR nearly half a century THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 

has made available to the trades it serves an annual 
compilation of facts and statistics of the flour, grain, feed 
and baking industries. Since 1909 this information has 
come to its readers in THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK, which reaches subscribers of THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER free of charge. The 1947 edition of the ALMANACK 
appears as SECTION II of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER of 


April 29. 


Much statistical matter, notably on crops and exports 
of foreign countries, was unavailable during World War 
II, and some of the compilations of the United States gov- 
ernment agencies were suspended for security reasons. 
In the main, foreign statistics, notably those pertaining to 
exports, still are unobtainable, but the statistical picture 
of the United States has been almost fully restored. Un- 
fortunately, however, there has been no census of manu- 
factures since 1939. Enabling legislation for censuses of 
the manufacturing, business and mineral industries to 
cover the year 1947 (S. 554 and H.R. 1821) is pending in 
both houses of Congress. Although existing legislation 
provides for a census of manufactures in 1948, covering 
1947, the Department of Commerce is unable to proceed 
without a congressional appropriation. 

Wartime and postwar governmental controls provided 
a vast quantity of new subject matter for the ALMANACK, 
and the historical and factual recording of these regula- 
tions required great appropriation of space and expendi- 
ture of energy. Full texts of major government orders 
afiecting the flour, feed, grain and commercial baking in- 
dustries were published in the ALMANACKs of the war 
years, and the current edition completes the historical rec- 
ord of those controls, most of which are now terminated. 
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The removal of the government as 
a large market factor is also bearish 
pricewise, he states. Government 
procurement which has been geared 
to short term allocations has been 
concentrated in a relatively short 
period of time emphasizing the im- 
pact of this procurement and plac- 
ing a premium on place utility and 
obscuring the actual market outlook 
as indexed by crop supplies. 

It is also doubted in these quarters 
that the foreign buyers will make ex- 
tensive forward commitments for 
grains.in face of the inverse ratios 
on grain futures which now exist. 
The elimination of the government as 
the major market factor may tend 
to drive cash grains and near-by fu- 
tures lower and cause the distant 
futures to rise slightly to achieve 
a more normal relationship between 
the futures contracts. 

In some respects these opinions 
are supported by influential milling 
and feed industry officials who believe 
that our present foreign outlets for 
grains will shrink rapidly. Anxiety 
over the European political situation 
will cause foreign producers to con- 
centrate all their efforts on domestic 
production and slowly our European 
markets, particularly for wheat, will 
diminish. 

This agricultural economist fears 
that grain prices may slide off to a 
point this year where the government 
is faced with the necessity of sup- 
porting these commodities under the 
provisions of the support program of 
the price law which requires the gov- 
ernment to support prices of most 
agricultural commodities at 90% of 
parity. However, he hedges this opin- 
ion with the observation that if the 
markets ease slowly, a balance may 
be established later this year and 
prices may hold slightly above the 
support line. 
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RICE SET-ASIDE REDUCED 
TO ZERO APRIL 1 BY PMA 


Washington, D. C.—No additional 
rice from the 1946 crop will be set 
aside for government purchases, it 
was announced April 1 by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. The action was taken in an 
amendment to WFO-10. 

The set-aside was reduced to zero 
because the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has already acquired all of the rice 
it needs to meet its requirements 
from the 1946 crop. These require- 
ments consist principally of purchases 
of rice for the Philippines and for 
UNRRA, for use in China. The CCC 
does not contemplate additional pur- 
chases of rice. Since September, 
1946, mills have been required to set 
aside for government agencies 40% of 
their monthly production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
WHEAT AGREEMENT SIGNED 


Washington, D. C.—<Australia is to 
supply all of New Zealand’s wheat re- 
quirements for the four years ending 
1950, under provisions of a long-term 
agreement signed recently, according 
to an announcement made by the 
division of foreign crops and mar- 
kets of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

New Zealand agrees to take a min- 
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imum of 3,500,000 bus a year. Im- 
ports up to 4,500,000 bus in any year 
covered by the agreement will be 
supplied at about 92c bu, in United 
States currency, f.o.b. bulk. For 
quantities in excess of the 4,500,000 
bus from any one season’s crop, a 
negotiated price is to be paid. 

Australian wheat growers are to 
receive current prices during the four 
seasons, with the Commonwealth goy- 
ernment adjusting the differences be- 
tween the ruling export price and the 
agreed price, on sales up to 4,500,000 
bus. 
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LOUISVILLE FIRM TO ADD 
TO PROCESSING CAPACITY 


Louisville, Ky.—Plans for con- 
struction of a solvent plant for proc- 
essing soybeans, cottonseed, peanuts, 
copra and other oil-bearing seeds 
were announced by Harold A. Miller, 
president of the Louisville Soy Prod- 
ucts Corp. It is estimated that the 
addition will cost about $200,000 and 
will approximately double the capac- 
ity of the company’s facilities. 

It was also announced that the soy 
processing firm has signed a 30-year 
lease for the property of the Thom- 
son Grain Elevator Co. Under terms 
of the lease agreement, the soy cor- 
poration will take immediate posses- 
sion of land needed for construction 
of its new solvent extraction plant 
adjacent to the elevator. The grain 
elevator firm will transfer its 310,000- 
bu concrete elevator to the Soy 
Products Corp. on Oct. 1, 1947. 

The contractor for the solvent ex- 
traction plant has given Mr. Miller 
assurance that the addition wil! be 
ready for operation by late Sepiem- 
ber in time for handling the 1947 
crop. 
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TEX-0-KAN CO. PROTESTS 
PROPOSED FREIGHT RATES 


Washington, D. C.—The Tex-0- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, 
has sought suspension of a reduced 
railroad tariff on grain and grain 
products from Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio 
and other Midwest points east of the 
Mississippi River, claiming that the 
intended rates, to become effective 
April 15, would be discriminatory to 
Texas interests. 

The Container Corp. of America al- 
so has filed a petition for suspension 
of proposed changes in railroad tar- 
iffs on corrugated board and boxes. 
The box company charges that the 
proposed 50% increase in minimum 
weight from 24,000 to 36,000 lbs 
would be impossible to load in 4a 
standard 40-foot boxcar. 

Both petitions have been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
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DELEGATES TO BE NAMED 
BY CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Ill—A meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors will be held on the evening of 
April 24 at the Continental Hotel, 
R. E. Bemmels, head of the organiza- 
tion, has announced. 

Three delegates will be elected at 

the meeting to represent the organi- 
zation at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, to be held May 18-20 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 
‘The question of the Chicago asso- 
ciation’s annual golf tournament and 
outing will also be discussed at the 
meeting. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO 


). 
ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































The Standard Others © 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriiuine Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


a 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





—————— 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














Food Production 


Gets Major Blow 


in Great Britain 


Washington, D. C.—Britain’s food 
production has suffered a major dis- 
aster from the recent cold weather, 
snowstorms and floods, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations re- 
ports. An emergency committee has 
been announced by the British Minis- 
ter of Agriculture to represent agri- 
cultural interests in planning govern- 
ment relief. 


Full extent of damage has not 
been determined. Sheep losses, ac- 
cording to preliminary unofficial esti- 
mates, range upward from 1,000,000 
head, and the lamb crop is seriously 
affected. Thousands of acres are 
flooded and much of the land cannot 
be sown this year. Extensive flood 
damage has occurred to farm homes, 
feed and seed supplies and livestock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


“SPECULATIVE RISKS” IN 
SUGAR SITUATION .CITED 


New York, N. Y.—‘“Failure by Con- 
gress to provide sufficient sugar for 
adequate processing of this year’s 
crops of fruit and vegetables when 
sugar controls are terminated Oct. 
31 presents serious financial, mar- 
keting and labelling difficulties,” M. 
L. Toulme, executive vice president 
of the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association states. 


Because of sugar shortages, can- 
ners have been packing their prod- 
ucts in light syrup, which the public 
is. now refusing. Canners had as- 
sumed that ample sugar supplies 
would be available this year and had 
already ordered their labels, as is cus- 
tomary, with the information that 
the products were packed in heavy 
syrup. 

Mr. Toulme believes that “Congress, 
by ignoring the unanimous requests 
of the food industry for continuation 
of sugar controls, has unnecessarily 
provided all commercial users with 
grave speculative risks.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CPA ENDS CONTROL OVER 
IMPORTS OF MOLASSES 


Washington, D. C.—Import controls 
over molasses and sugar syrup for- 
merly exercised by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration have been re- 
voked, CPA has announced. Sched- 
ule A to General Imports Order M-63 
was amended to exclude these prod- 
ucts, to bring the order into conform- 
ity with the recent legislation ex- 
tending allocation controls. 

The controls over private importa- 
tion of molasses and sugar syrup 
were designed to protect raw ma- 
terials for industrial alcohol produc- 
tion. With the amendment of CPA’s 
order, these imports become subject 
to control by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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INDIA’S WHEAT PLANTINGS 
DECLINE, FORECAST SAYS 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat plant- 
ings in India are smaller than last 
year, according to reports reaching 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. The 1946-47 forecast is 
placed at 34,127,000 acres, down 400,- 
000 acres from the area harvested 
last year. 
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The 
WILLIAM KELLY 








MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











66 Cremo”’ Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 

















AT ASBE MEETING—In the picture at the left above, M. J. Thomas, Swift 
& Co., Chicago, is shown as he delivered a paper on factors relating to the 


tenderness and staling of bread at the recent American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention in Chicago. Seated at Mr. Thomas’ right is Charles 
E. Riley, Maier’s Bakery, Chicago, session chairman. In the center picture 
above, Attorney General Thomas C. Clark is shown addressing the opening 
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session of the convention. William Markwardt, Markwardt’s Quality Bakery, 


Joplin, Mo., is shown in the picture at the right above, acting as chairman 


of a panel on bread production problems. 


Seated, left to right, are Robert 


Dibble, Interstate Bakeries, Inc., Kansas City, and Carlos S. Pickering, 
Conklin’s Bakery, San Diego, Cali.. members of the panel during the morn- 


ing program of March 11. 





Bakery Sanitation Discussed at 


4-Day AIB Meeting in New York 


New York, N. Y.—The first in a 
proposed series of regional courses in 
bakery sanitation under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Baking 
was held at the Park Central Hotel 
recently with approximately 90 rep- 
resentatives of the baking indus- 
try from the New York area attend- 
ing. 

The course, under the direction of 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
department of sanitation of the in- 
stitute, presented a comprehensive 
program embracing the entire field 
of bakery sanitation featuring AIB 
staff members, local and state offi- 
cials, industrial sanitation experts 
and representatives of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

An outline of the objectives of the 
course and definite information on 
sanitation problems and methods of 
insuring “good housekeeping” in the 
bakeshop were outlined in the initial 
presentation by William Walmsley, 
principal of AIB’s school of baking, 
following an address of welcome by 
Albert E. Tolley, executive vice 
president of Ward Baking Co., New 
York City, and a member of AIB’s 
educational advisory committee. 

In reviewing the objectives of the 
four-day program, Mr. Walmsley 
stated that the course was offered to 
eliminate possible unfavorable pub- 
licity to the industry and maintain 
good will and confidence of customers; 
to help the baker to comply with re- 
quirements of federal, state and local 
food laws; to acquaint him with hab- 
its, breeding conditions and means 
of extermination of rodents, insects 
and bacteria, and to instill in the bak- 
er the true meaning of bakery sani- 
tation. 

Mr. Walmsley stated that “it is 
easier to keep a clean bakery clean 
than to clean an unsanitary one” and 
advised the bakers to “keep from 
behind the ‘eight ball’”’ by carrying 
the lessons of the course into their 
own shops and instructing their em- 
ployees on correct sanitation tech- 
niques. 

Intensive Instruction 


The actual address and question 
and discussion portions of the course 
consisted of approximately six hours 
of intensive instruction each day with 
the issuing of certificates and a 
round table discussion led by a group 





of sanitation experts of the institute 
and the baking industry climaxing the 
course on the afternoon of the final 
day. 

Rodent control methods, contamin- 
ants contributed to bakery products 
by insanitary bakery practice and 
conditions, and the meaning of bak- 
ery sanitation under federal food, 
drug and cosmetic act were the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion the first day 
and a somewhat similar program deal- 
ing with insect contamination and 
methods of control held the attention 
of the bakers on the second day. 

The third day of the course was de- 
voted to sanitary codes in bakery 
operation, handling of baked goods to 
avoid possible food poisonings and the 
need for sanitary re-design of bakery 
machinery. 

Prior to the luncheon session ter- 
minating the course William Walms- 
ley reappeared.on the program with 
an address entitled “How to Carry 
the Message Back to Your Bakery,” 
in which he outlined a suggested plan 
of campaign for the bakers to put the 
lessons of the course into practical 
use in the bakeshop. 


Program Speakers 
Speakers on the program included: 
Frank Jungewaelter, executive secre- 
tary of the American Retail Bakers 
Association; Dr. George W. Kirby, 


technical director, Fleischmann Lab- 
oratories, New York City; Charles A. 
Clark, staff assistant for sanitation 
with General Foods Corp., New York 
City; A. E. Abrahamson, chief of the 
wholesale division of the bureau of 
food and drugs, department of health, 
New York City; Robert M. Borg of 
Ossipee, N. H., sanitation consultant; 
Earl K. Borman, assistant director 
of laboratories, Connecticut state de- 
partment of health; McKay McKin- 
non, chief of the New York station, 
Food and Drug Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Agency; H. Richard 
Rich, entomologist, West Disinfect- 
ing Co., New York City; Melvin 
Chamberlin, entomologist for Seal- 
test, Inc., New York City; Dr. H. B. 
Switzer, field director of Good House- 
keeping Bureau, New York City; Dr. 
John P. Schmidt, assistant state ento- 
mologist, Rutgers University; H. J. 
Spencer, biologist, wildlife research 
laboratory, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Edwin Ludwig, 
assistant to Dr. Israel Weinstein, com- 
missioner of health, department of 
health, New York City; Harold Rob- 
inson, milk.and food specialist, Unit- 
ed States Public Health Service, New 
York City, and Oscar C. Wagner, 
sanitation officer for the Camden 
plant of the Campbell Soup Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH BUYING AGENCY 
New York, N. Y. — All buying for 
France is now done through H. Mar- 
tin of ONIC, French Cereals Divi- 
sion, 44 Beaver St., New York 4. This 








includes flour for France, French 
Colonial possessions and for the 
French zone of occupancy in Ger- 
many. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROPOSAL WOULD REQUIRE 
USE OF “TEXAS” LABELS 


Chicago, Ill—The word “Texas” 
would be required on the package 
label of all products packed or canned 
in Texas if House Bill 750 is adopted 
by the state legislature now in session 
at Austin. 

The Millers National Federation 
points out that the same idea has 
bobbed up from time to time else- 
where, stating that such measures are 
intended to advertise products of a 
given state but actually would put 
manufacturers and distributors under 
a handicap. 

The MNF holds that the require- 
ment is wholly unnecessary and in 
the long run may prove to be detri- 
mental. Millers have been asked to 
join the opposition to the proposal. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
PLAN FARGO MEETING 


Fargo, N. D.—The annual conven- 
tion of the North Dakota Bakers As- 
sociation will be held in Fargo April 
22, according to a recent announce- 
ment. Harry Howland, Fargo Bak- 
ing Co., Fargo, is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 








Two Courses on Bakery Sanitation 


Scheduled for West Coast by AIB 


Chicago, Ill—In continuing the 
plan to offer regional courses on 
bakery sanitation throughout differ- 
ent parts of the country, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking has an- 
nounced that two other courses are 
to be given, one at Los Angeles, Calif., 
on May 6, 7 and 8 at the Hotel Ca- 
brillo, and the other at Portland, Ore., 
on May 12, 13 and 14 at the Hotel 
Multnomah. 

The same subjects will be covered 
in each course although the speakers 
will be different. There will be dis- 
cussions on governmental sanitation 
policy by high regulatory officials of 





both the federal and state govern- 
ments. There will be other discus- 
sions on problems of rodent and in- 
sect control by prominent university 
and government research officials in 
these fields. The last day of each of 
the three-day courses will be devoted 
partly to discussions regarding meth- 
ods of preventing food poisoning out- 
breaks from consumption of bakery 
products, and an extended round- 
table discussion of practical methods 
of general control of bakery sanita- 
tion. 

The first two days of the Portland 
course will be joint sessions for bak- 


ers and flour millers. The two in- 
dustries will have separate sessions 
on the last day. The course is being 
prepared by both the AIB and the 
Millers National Federation. 
Tuition for each of the courses will 
be $28 for the three days. Registra- 
tions are being taken by Dr. E. L. 
Holmes, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago; 
or, for the Los Angeles course, by 
Robert Callender, Chamber of Com- 


‘merce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., and, 


for the Portland course, by J. F 
Crawford, 139 S.E. Taylor St., Port- 
land 14, Ore. 
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ARNOLD 


sh OT ace 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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= AGED S 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 













“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—_————_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
— 
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KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
Nails 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 





GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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1947 Membership 
Drive for ARBA 
Opened in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill_—The major steps of 
the 1947 membership drive of the 


Associated Retail Bakers of America 


were outlined by Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary of the 
organization, in a talk April 1 to the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago and the Allied Trades Mem- 
bership Committee. 

He pointed out the importance of 
making it clear that membership 
in ARBA must not be confused with 
participation in any other bakery ac- 
tivity or fund. 

“Some bakers have gained the false 
impression that subscribing to the 
industry-wide promotion fund (1/20 
of 1%) automatically takes care of 
ARBA support,” he said. ‘This is not 
correct. While ARBA is in full ac- 
cord with the industry-wide promo- 
tion program and urges retail bakers 
to support it, the baker must not 
forget that ARBA is the one and only 
national source of promotion, tech- 
nical and management service pre- 
pared specifically for his own busi- 
ness.” 

R. J. Christopher, advertising and 
promotion consultant to ARBA, will 
head up the nation-wide direct-by- 
mail phase of the campaign that will 
allow every affiliated group to take 
an active part in the drive. Appro- 
priate awards will be awarded each 
affiliated group that achieves a suc- 
cessful gain in ARBA membership. 
Awards and prizes will be offered for 
every baker and allied man who helps 
build ARBA membership. 

In charge of organizing workers 
and teams for an intensive drive in 
the Chicago market area is Arnold 
Tweten, a newcomer to the ARBA 
permanent staff. Mr. Tweten will be 
making personal calls on retail bak- 
ers and working directly with allied 
members’ salesmen who will aug- 
ment the efforts of all baker teams 
and committees. The personal con- 
tact and solicitation phase of mem- 
bership building will be expanded to 
larger territories as the drive con- 
tinues. 
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RAILWAYS PLEDGE TO MOVE 
WESTERN STOCKS OF GRAIN 


Winnipeg, Man.— Canadian ,ail- 
ways have advised the Canadian 
Wheat Board that they will make 
every effort to move all stocks of 
grain available from country eleva- 
tors in western Canada between now 
and the end of the present crop year. 
As a result, the Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that 
since the volume of grain to be moved 
is very large, it will require the co- 
operation of all concerned if the rail- 
ways are to complete the movement 
by July 31. 

In order that available equipment 
may be used with maximum efficiency, 
the Canadian Wheat Board is request- 
ing that all companies impress upon 
their elevator agents that orders 
must be placed with the local rail- 
way agent for sufficient cars to en- 
able the shipment of all stocks of 
grain on hand. In addition, all cars 
must be loaded as promptly as they 
are supplied to their maximum 
capacity. 

















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








- WATDTROGALSY. MILLING CO 


ME PHERSON, KANSAS © 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 00's: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 




















AT ASBE MEETING—In the picture above at the left, Charles Misch, 


Charles E. Misch Co., New York, is shown acting as chairman of the panel 
session on bakery equipment during the recent American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention in Chicago. Seated at Mr. Misch’s right is Frank Haile, 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., who was a member of the panel. William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., is shown in center picture above as he 


led group singing prior to the formal opening of one of the sessions. 


Mr. 


Maier served as chairman of entertainment and music for the convention. 
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William Walmsley, American Institute of Baking, Chicago, is shown in the 
picture at the right acting as chairman of a panel on bread production, 
Seated at the table, left to right, are Al Lumpkin, Freihofer Baking Co, 
Philadelphia; Earl Palmer, National Biscuit Co., New York; and R. W. 
Mitchell, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, members of the panel. Seated in 


the background between Mr. Walmsley and Mr. Lumpkin is Charles §, 
Riley, Maier’s Bakery, Chicago, session chairman for the afternoon pro- 


gram of March 10. 





New Legislation Cuts Number 
of War Food Orders to Eight 


Washington, D. C.—Passage of the 
First Decontrol Act of 1947 and the 
Sugar Control Extension Act of 1947 
reduces the number of effective war 
food orders to eight, the United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced April 1. 

War food orders containing restric- 
tive provisions which continue with- 
out change are: WFO-63, providing 
for import controls; WFO-141, which 
limits the use of grains (including 
rice) by brewers and distillers; WFO- 
7, which regulates the purchase and 
importation of raw sugar by refiners; 
WFO-51, which restricts use and dis- 
tribution of edible molasses; WFO-10, 
which provides for set-asides of rice 
by millers (present set-aside per- 
centage zero); and WFO-2, which 
formerly required set-asides of but- 
ter, but is now effective solely for 
liquidation of obligations. In addi- 
tion, WFO-71, covering priorities as- 
sistance, and WFO-78, a procedural 
order, remain effective. 


Act Expires June 30 


Authority for continuance of war 
food orders on imports, grain, rice, 
and butter is based upon the First 
Decontrol Act of 1947, which expires 
June 30, 1947. Continuance of the or- 
ders on sugar and molasses is author- 
ized by the Sugar Control Extension 
Act of 1947, which expires Oct. 31, 
1947. 

Under the First Decontrol Act of 
1947 the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Commerce have certified 
to the Department of Agriculture 
that allocation of the following agri- 
cultural commodities and food prod- 
ucts is needed to meet international 
commitments: 

Fats and oils, including combina- 
tions and mixtures thereof, with or 
without other substances; oil-bearing 
seeds, beans and nuts, and parts 
thereof; fatty acids; oil cake and oil 
cake meal; meat and meat products; 
butter; grain and grain products; rice 
and rice products; dried beans and 
peas, and soap and soap powder. 

War food orders pertaining to com- 
modities and products not on this list 
are automatically eliminated, with 
the exception of those relating to 
sugar, molasses, and sugar-containing 
products. Wiped out by the new leg- 
islation are WFO’s 56, 57, 64, and 68, 
which are delegations of authority 
from the Secretary of Agriculture to 


the Office of Temporary Control in 
connection with food rationing. Al- 
so terminated is WFO-79, on fluid 
milk and cream, which was put into 
effect to maintain production and to 
avoid rationing of fluid milk. 


Sugar Controls 


Under the Sugar Control Extension 
Act of 1947, all existing regulations 
governing sugar rationing, alloca- 
tion, and price and import and ex- 
port control are to remain in effect 
until modified or rescinded by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who will 
now carry out in the case of sugar 
all responsibilities formerly vested in 
the administrator of the OPA or any 
other agency. Sugar rationing books 
will continue in use in accordance 
with the provisions already an- 
nounced. 

(Under existing legislation, rice 
will remain under price control until 
June 30, 1947. Administration of 
price control provisions for rice re- 
main a function of OPA). 

The eight war food orders still on 
the books are in marked contrast to 
the number in effect during the war 
years. During the emergency period 
there were issued a total of 178 basic 
war food orders with a considerable 
number of supplementing and imple- 
menting orders. As of Aug. 1, 1945, 
the number of orders outstanding 
rose to a peak of 94. In recent 
months, however, the number of or- 
ders in effect has dropped sharply. 
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BUFFALO CHAMBER URGES 
HIGHER ELEVATOR RATES 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce urges approval by 
Governor Dewey of a measure, 
passed by the state legislature, which 
would allow Buffalo grain elevators 
to increase charges for handling 
grain. 

Charles C. Fichtner, executive vice 
president of the chamber, made the 
recommendation in a communication 
to Charles D. Breitel of Albany, 
counsel to Governor Dewey. The 
measure would raise the maximum 
fee here to 1%c bu from Ic. 

“The cost of operating grain eleva- 
tors has increased over 50% since 
New York law fixed the maximum 





rate at 1c bu some 25 years ago,” 
the letter said. “Our present state 
law limiting charges to 1c bu dis- 
criminates against Buffalo elevators 
compared with elevators in all other 
states where the full 1%c bu is now 
being paid by the Commodity Credit 
Corp.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TOLEDO GRAIN FIRM SOLD 


Toledo, Ohio.—The business of the 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co. here was 
sold recently to Carroll F. Parker 
and Leonard A. Harbison. The new 
owners, who also operate the High- 
way Feed Store, have just incor- 
porated a new company with 500 
shares of no par stock. They will 
operate the firm under the old name. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT TALKS IN LONDON 
TO BE RESUMED APRIL 14 


London, Eng.— The International 
Wheat Conference, attended by dele- 
gates of 40 nations trying to devise 
methods of stabilizing world wheat 
prices and supplies, adjourned April 
2 until April 14. 

Leslie A. Wheeler, leader of the 
American delegation, went to Geneva 
for the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, which opens 
April 10. 

Meanwhile, wheat conference 
sources said the meeting had been 
closely studying an American plan 
for export wheat prices prepared by 
Dr. Oscar Zaglits, economist of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The plan, which one conference 
source described as “very ingenious,” 
is reported to have gained the solid 
backing of the delegation of Canada 
and Australia. 

The Zaglits plan, conference sources 
said, embraces a proposed system of 
sliding prices and its chief merit is 
said to be that while it provides for 
a certain amount of flexibility it al- 
lows for future shifts in supply and 
demand. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SHORT SUPPLY LIST 
REMAINS UNCHANGED 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the April 1 list of ag- 
ricultural commodities certified in 
short supply (as required by the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended) is identical with that 
certified to the Temporary Controls 
Administrator on March 1, 1947. 





ployees. 


Anderson to Ask 
for Power to Sei 
Futures Margins 


Washington, D. C.—A formal re- 
quest has been prepared by Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
for submission to both branches of 
the Congress for power to regulate 
margin requirements in commodity 
futures trading and for tighter con- 
trol over market forecasting or ‘“tips- 
ters” services. 

Mr. Anderson’s proposed ban on 
market forecasting suggested licens- 
ing requirements for advisers in the 
commodities field similar to present 
federal laws controlling investment 
advisers in the securities field. 

The request for power to regulate 
margin requirements stems from a 
conviction that if the Civilian Eco- 
nomic Administration had held the 
power to increase automatically mar- 
gin requirements on commodity fu- 
tures tradings, the government could 
have prevented the runaway wheat 
market last month, according to a re- 
liable source here. 

When Mr. Anderson’s request is 
received by Congress it may touch 
off a full re-examination of CEA 
authority under present laws. In 
such case, the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on exchange prac- 
tices made last year at the request of 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
will be brought into the open for 
congressional consideration. 

The report suggested taking CEA 
out from under the agricultural de- 
partment and either setting it up as 
an independent agency or placing it 
under the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. It also recommended 
giving CEA the power to regulate 
markets in advance of actual price 
manipulations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FALL FATAL TO MILLER 


Moundridge, Kansas.—James Nel- 
son, 62, a miller at the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co. was killed when 
he fell into an elevator shaft in 
the mill March 28. There were no 
witnesses to the accident and Mr. 
Nelson’s body was found on the sec- 
ond floor of the mill by other em- 
It is believed that he fell 
from the third floor. He had been 
employed at the mill for the past 
eight years, coming from Pleasant 
Hill, Mo. His widow survives him. 
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Irregular Cash Wheat Strength 


Considered Probable During April 


Irregular periods of strength in 
cash wheat prices are probable dur- 
ing April, with top prices fluctuating 
below the peak prices of March, in 
the opinion of the department of ag- 
ricultural economics, Kansas State 
College. The scarcity of wheat in 
relation to total needs has not been 
relieved, but recent efforts of the 

rnment probably will be effective 
in preventing a repetition of sharp 
advances. 

Twenty-five per cent margins are 
now required on all speculative trad- 
ing, allocations of wheat and flour 
for May shipments are smaller than 
those for April, special licenses are 
required for exports of flour to areas 
previously under general license, 
spring wheat has been accepted on 
contracts originally calling for hard 
winter wheat and wheat held for 
crop insurance purposes is being used 
and replaced by purchases of new crop 
wheat. 

These actions resulted in lower 
prices for both cash and futures dur- 
ing the last days of March, but it is 
not expected that they will result in 
a major decline in cash prices. Total 
wheat requirements for the balance 
of this season still are large. The 
visible supply is smaller than a year 
ago and is only about one third as 
large as two years ago. Farm stocks 
probably are smaller than a year ago 
and in recent weeks sales from farms 
have been limited. Mill grindings 
have been at a record rate and are 
expected to continue at a high rate 
even if exports of flour to South and 
Central America are restricted. At 
the end of March there were more 
than 4,000,000 bus of open interest in 
May contracts at Kansas City and 
10,000,000 at Chicago. If a major 
portion of these are hedges, they may 
be closed out without fluctuations as 
sharp as those which occurred in mid- 
March. 

Authority for allocations of exports 
terminated March 31. However, ex- 
port licensing under the export con- 
trol act do not expire until June 30. 
Licensing powers can be used to limit 
or direct exports for the balance of 
the season. This situation may cause 
foreign purchasers to contract for 
new crop wheat rather than attempt 
to buy for May or June shipment. 
If 1947 wheat production in Europe 
is small as now appears probable, 
competitive buying by individual 
countries may advance prices more 
than government purchases. This 
may tend to relieve the pressure 
against current stocks of wheat and 
may strengthen prices of new crop 
Wheat. 

Feed Grains 


Downward adjustment of corn 
prices appears probable. From early 
February to late March cash corn 
Prices at Kansas City advanced 55c, 
an average of more than 1c a day. 
his advance occurred without sig- 
nificant change in total stocks and 
With little increase in prospective dis- 
appearance of corn. Hog prices in- 
creased substantially during the pe- 
riod, and the government export pro- 
gram stimulated the corn price ad- 
vance, but the quantity to be export- 

is not a major portion of the 
existing stocks. 

Total stocks of corn are substan- 
: larger than a year ago, and 
vestock numbers are smaller. Stocks 
of corn and other feed grains appear 
‘0 be ample in relation to feeding 
Téquirements for the balance of the 
season. No serious scarcity of corn 


such as existed under price ceilings is 
expected to occur this season. Indus- 
trial uses and export shipments prob- 
ably will absorb a larger than usual 
proportion of the cash marketings 
of corn. But the carry-over of corn 
on Oct, 1 is expected to be larger 
than on Oct. 1, 1946. The parity 
price of corn increased 5c bu dur- 
ing March, but current cash. prices 
are approximately 40c above the pros- 
pective loan rate. Corn prices are 
not unduly high relative to wheat 
and hog prices, but supplies of wheat 
and hogs are small relative to the 
requirements for them, while stocks 
of corn are ample relative to the 
total requirements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— Appointment of 
Glenn W. Green as Chicago sales 
representative for the Columbia 
Chemical Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. was announced re- 
cently by W. I. Galliher, executive 








sales manager for the division. Prior 
to the war, Mr. Green was labora- 
tory superintendent for the Duquesne 
Light Co. at Pittsburgh. A specialist 
in water treatment and sewage puri- 
fication, he was assigned by the army 
as superintendent of Camp Detrick, 
Md., water plant during two war 
years. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia with a de- 
gree in chemical engineering. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION STARTED 

Russell, Kansas.—Construction has 
been started on four concrete wheat 
storage bins for the Gorham Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative grain elevator at 
Gorham. The new bins, with a total 
capacity of 40,000 bus, will more than 
double the elevator’s present capacity 
of 30,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

Garden City, Kansas.—The Garden 
City Co-operative Equity Exchange is 
building a new elevator here at a cost 
of approximately $200,000. The block 
long structure will contain 20 con- 
crete tanks, and will be nearly 150 
ft high. 
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Ege Price Support 
Boosted 2c Doz, 
Effective in May 


Washington, D. C.—Egg price sup- 
port in the Midwest area was boosted 
2c to a new figure of 35c per dozen, 
effective with May deliveries, it was 
reported here April 2. 

The price support guarantee of the 
federal government remained at 33c 
doz during the February-April period. 

The May boost is due to the high- 
er index of prices paid by farmers 
for goods they buy, or for interest 
and tax payments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT ALTERATION PLANNED 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The International 
Milling .Co. has filed plans with the 
city division of buildings to alter its 
warehouse at 120 Childs Street at a 
cost of $50,000. Company officials 
here said the project includes re- 
arrangement of the packing layout 
for both flour and feed. 











DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 





It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Maltose or 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow ¥ 


The Apologists 


IME was when an increased net 
was a matter for rejoicing with- 
cut reservation. But not today. Big 
companies that reported 1946 earn- 
ings greatly increased over 1945 are 
oftentimes including thinly veiled 
apologies in their annual statements. 
How profits are running is typified 
by a few examples: General Foods, 
$18,147,515 against $13,143,768 in the 
previous year; National Dairy Prod- 
ucts, $25,443,817, up $11,330,238; Sun- 
shine Biscuit, $6,365,443, compared 
with $2,633,022. 

Sunshine seems particularly fear- 
ful of the aftermath of more than 
double earnings. It devotes several 
pages of its financial report to the 
need for exploding fallacies about 
big earnings and the possibility of 
paying 25% more in wages without 
increasing prices. 

Clarence Francis, General Foods 
chairman, also expressed himself as 
mindful of the “public relations as- 
pects” of higher earnings at a recent 
press conference in New York. 

He didn’t point out, although he 
might have done so, that his com- 
pany’s rate of profit of 5.7% of net 
sales, would mean very little to the 
individual consumer were the com- 
pany to operate at a lower net. Thus 
the buyer of an 11l-oz package of 
“Post Toasties” at 12c contributes 
about a half cent to the manufactur- 
er. Similarly, on Maxwell House cof- 
fee the earning rate is something 
over two cents. 

. Industry, however, isn’t half 
as much afraid of the truth as what 
demagogues will use truth to prove. 
—Food Field Reporter. 


In 180%, five years before he was 
defeated, Napoleon was known to 
have said, “If I have bread, it will 
be child’s play to defeat Russia.” 


Hush Puppies 


RECENT statement in Gourmet 

that Hush Puppies were baked, 
brought a flood of letters from in- 
dignant southern connoisseurs. This 
southern specialty is fried, they said, 
and they went on to explain its 
origin. 

It seems that Hush Puppies were 
first made on a fish fry to quiet the 
plantation dogs who howled for fish. 
Bits of corn meal batter were thrown 
into the hot fat the fish had been 
fried in and were tossed to the dogs 
when done. 

Finally a guest, who watched the 
dogs devour the morsels, became curi- 
ous and tasted the food himself. It 
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fain 


1921. 





‘Tarheel Good, a Car’lina nigger that’s been around 
here since back an’ before,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“was in here the other day ask- 


@ shut of, and when I allowed 
; he was too chunky to get in- 


said, 
kin git in ’em all right; you 
see I's a consid’able sight thinner’n I 
A looks an’ I reckon you ain’t nowhere near 
4 skinny as you ’pears to be.’ 
me after Tarheel got his clo’se like that kind of com- 
promisin’ talen’ was sure goin’ to waste on Fish Riv- 
er when it’s so powerful needed by the guv’ment an’ 
over in Europe an’ dang near everywheres else.”— 
Reprinted from Old Dad Fetchit’s remarks May 22, 


in’ did I have any old 
clo’se I wanted to get 


to my old pants, Tarheel 
‘No, sah, Misteh Dad, I 


It kinder seemed to 








proved so delicious that the Hush 
Puppies have become a standard dish 
served with chicken sometimes, but 
usually with fried fish. 


Milh Statistics 


EK NOUGH milk was produced in 
America last year to fill a river 
3,000 miles long, 40 ft wide and 3 ft 
deep. Translating this inevitable 
comparison into more specific terms, 
26,785,000 cows (worth $2,998,545,- 
000) gave 56,846,000,000 quarts of 
milk (an average of 2,227 quarts 
each) which brought their owners a 
cash income of $3,070,380,000. 

Each person in the United States 
consumed over 200 quarts of milk, 10 
lbs of butter, almost 7 lbs of cheese 
and 19 quarts of ice cream, accord- 
ing to the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion’s yearly publication, Milk Facts. 
The amount of butter consumed, inci- 
dentally, has decreased from 18 lbs 
per person in 1924, but the greatest 
decline occurred during the war years 
—which probably surprises no one.— 
Hygeia. 


Au Fools’ Day 


oo world’s most enduring joke— 
April Fools’ Day—has been kept 
alive for generations merely by the 
world’s sense of humor. How it 
started nobody is sure. Perhaps it’s 
a relic of the once universal festivi- 
ties of the vernal equinox. These fes- 


tivities used to begin on the old New 
Year’s Day, March 25, and end on 
April 1. 

One plausible source of the wacki- 
est of holidays lies in France. Be- 
fore the French adopted the Gregori- 
an calendar in 1564, people had been 
in the habit of paying formal visits 
to their friends on April 1. When the 
new calendar shifted this custom to 
Jan. 1, mock visits continued on 
April 1. The French expression for 
“April Fool” is both appropriate and 
charming to the ear—poisson d’avril, 
meaning April fish— a young fish that 
is easily caught.—F amily Circle. 


The North Dakota state seed de- 


partment has calculated that there 
are 1,000,000 kernels in a measured 


. bushel of 60-Ilb wheat. 


Outuiiting Shonlifiers 
LTHOUGH most owners of large 
stores use detectives and other 
means to keep lightfingered folks 
from lifting their merchandise, the 
loss from shoplifters runs into mil- 
lions of dollars each year. However, 
some proprietors with a wily turn of 
mind have resorted to various kinds 
of tricks to discourage or outwit 
thieves who loot their shelves. 

In a bakery shop on the lower east 
side of New York City, the proprietor 
was incensed at neighborhood young- 
sters who swiped cookies and cakes 
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from a showcase during his rush 
hour. He finally hit on the idea of 
“planting” pastry that had been 
mixed with red pepper—after that 
the youngsters gave the cookie case 
a wide berth. 

In Durham, N. C., a department 
store owner puts dummy packages, 
conveniently wrapped, on his coun- 
ters to keep shoplifters away from 
more valuable merchandise. As fast 
as they disappear, he replaces them. 
At Belmont, in the same state, a 
cross-eyed store-keeper catches un- 
wary shoplifters by seeming to look 
the other way. 


Pot Pourré 


UESTIONS asked farmers by the 

Department of Agriculture are 
getting more complicated all the 
time. One of the questions sent out 
—No. 7 (c7)—of the “Peanut Utiliza- 
tion Inquiry,” requested the farmer 
to tell how many peanuts are eaten 
by persons on his farm during the 
year. Other questionnaires have 
asked the farmers how much manure 
they have in their barns and how 
many turkeys died of exposure last 
year. 

In Joplin, Mo., officials of a dairy 
products firm struck a rich zinc de- 
posit, they figured butter more valu- 
able at current prices, however, and 
elected to continue churning. 

In these days of modern transpor- 
tation, villages isolated by the ele- 
ments need never fear starvation. In 
the snowbound village of Ruth, Mich., 
when a bread shortage developed, a 
plane swooped down bearing an emer- 
gency cargo of 400 loaves of bread 
for the natives. Isolated for five 
days, the villagers were without 
bread and were down to scraping the 
bottom of the flour barrel when the 
plane arrived. 


Fresh Oat of 
a Bakery Oven 


An exciting fragrance on a street 
Suddenly stays home-faring feet— 
Not lavender, lilac, pinks, or roses— 
Men right-about-face, and follow 
their noses 
Around a corner, in haste, to a store, 
Where a bell tinkles, when a door 
Is opened, and again slammed shut; 
And never a person who enters, but 
Emerges at length with cooky- 
crumbed lips, 
A sparkle of sugar on glove tips, 
And paper sacks, whose spiced sach- 
ets 
Take him back and back to childhood 
days. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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~ MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Wheat Tempering Experiments 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


N view of the current interest in methods of 
] improving wheat tempering, and in general 

sanitation in flour mills, the writer has ob- 
tained permission from Harry E. Guertin, chemist, 
Maple Leaf Milling Company, West Toronto Plant, 
to present a brief report covering experimental 
inquiries conducted by Mr. Guertin at various in- 
tervals during the past few years. 

In the first experiments studies were under- 
taken regarding the effect of composition of the 
tempering medium and the role of acidity. In the 
second series of experiments, chlorination of tem- 
pering water was the basis of study, and in the 
third and final series the practical application of 
sterilization of wheat by chlorination of temper- 
ing water is being explored. 

City tap water was used alongside the control 
water in these tests, and there was a decided vari- 
ation in the amount of absorption of the two wa- 
ters under the specified conditions. The control 
water had an alkalinity of 55 p.p.m. as NaOH and 
the tap water 75 p.p.m. as NaOH. The results in- 
dicated that at very low and very high tempera- 
tures a greater alkalinity retards absorption, but 
at intermediate temperatures the effect is not so 
marked. The difference in the solids content of 
this and subsequent waters is, it seems, too small 
to account for the increase in weight, and the lat- 
ter must, therefore, be due to some colloidal or 
Physico-chemical phenomenon resulting in in- 
creased absorption. Possibly it is connected with 
the known.capillary tendency of alkalies. 


Control water 


Tap water 
%e % 


27.6 
34.2 
35.2 35. 
42.6 3. 
44.4 49. 

At a temperature of 68° F. absorption was in- 
creased by the increase in akalinity of tempering 
solution: 

Ppm of NaOH 0 75 400 
% % %o 

1 Nor. Wheat a 8. 29.5 2 
3 Nor. Wheat vA A 27.7 2 

The appreciable difference in the absorption 
of No. 3 Northern and No. 1 Northern indicated 
there could be large experimental error in deal- 
Ing with a heterogeneous raw material such as 
Wheat, due to variation in the percentage of phy- 
sically different types which may be present in 
Successive lots. Some varying wheat types were, 
therefore, tested as to absorption: 


800 
% 


9. 
7. 


Dist. water 
cont. 400 ppm 
NaOH temp. 72° F. 

7O 
36.3 
35.0 
36.6 
49.0 


Tap water 
temp. 75° F. 








Chemistry Applied 
to Milling 


The physical changes brought about in tem- 
pering of wheat have been discussed at length 
over the years. The significance of this article 
is not so much in its revelation of work accom- 
plished, but rather that it draws attention to the 
fact that men like Harry E. Guertin, chemist for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
are no longer content only to use the laboratory 
as a means of checking the results of long-estab- 
lished, and almost traditional mechanics of mill- 
ing, but are beginning to apply the science of 
chemistry to the improvement of the milling proc- 
ess. It is reasonable to hope that the continua- 
tion of such inquiries as this will open up avenues 
for advance in milling similar to those that have 
been achieved by the application of chemistry and 
engineering science in other industrial activities. 
—The Editors. 








Having concluded that the presence. of alkali 
or alkaline salts in water influences the absorp- 
tion of water by wheat the question arose as -to 
whether the natural acidity of the wheat itself 
bore any relation to the subject. A review of a 
dozen shipments of wheat showed that the acid- 
ity, determined by an arbitrary method, varied 
between .186 and .320, a difference in range of 
.134% expressed as lactic, and it appeared that 
this might enter significantly into the question. 
Therefore, 21 shipments were tested with the 
object of co-relating acidity and absorption. For 
the sake of brevity we omit the correlation chart 
but give a selection from the 21 results tabulat- 
ed. 

There is a significance between the acidity 
and water absorbing powers of the wheat, but 


Acidity (lactic) 


dry basis Absorption 


% 
28.5 
30.7 
27.1 
35.8 
32.5 
32.5 
30.2 
30.2 
30.4 
29.4 
30.6 
29.7 
29.1 


again other facts, probably, are operating also. 

The role of absorption on the increase of acid- 
ity in the wheat kernel was next examined, and 
it was concluded that soluble acids either diffuse 
through the epithelium layer into the endosperm, 
or in some way the germ activates the endosperm 
with the production of acidity within the time 
noted (7 hours tempering, then standing at room 
temperature further 18 hours). 

Broken grains removed from a cargo of No. 
1 Northern were tested for absorption against a 
control of unbroken grains from the same sam- 
ple. The broken grains showed an absorption of 
47.5% against 33.4% for the undamaged grains. 

The control sample in the above test was aft- 
erwards examined to note the retention of water 
after a uniform exposure to room conditions for 
18 hours. The sample retained 7% of the ab- 
sorbed water with the germ ends retaining 3.6% 
and the endosperm 9.3%. Evidently, any chemi- 
cally combined water retained after tempering 
is held largely by the endosperm and not by the 
embryo. This result was expected in view of the 
fact that the aleurone layer surrounding the 
endosperm, but not the germ, is a good absorber 
and retainer of moisture. 

To determine the weight of the film of water 
adhering to wheat in the shortest possible time 
of contact with water, such as is likely to occur 
in ordinary non-wheat-washing type of temper- 
ing, the following method was used: 

A definite quantity of wheat or wheat type 
was “dipped” in the required solution by adding 
the grain, and then the solution, to an aluminum 
cylinder of 25 cc. capacity provided with a per- 
forated top. The cylinder was centrifuged to 
drive excess water through the perforation and 
the charge emptied onto a balance pan and 
weighed. The increase in weight was regarded 
as solution spread over the surface of the wheat. 
Time of contact was about 10 seconds. 

The results, with various types, showed very 
little difference, thus eliminating surface tension 
as the major cause of adsorption of water by 
wheat. Increased. ‘alkalinity, however, increased 
the adsorption or absorption, as the case may be, 
even with a momentary contact. 

Various other tests were run, of less inter- 
est to the present discussion, but one interesting 
guess was hazarded. Since cholesterol and its 
analogs combine with sodium hydroxide it may 
be that, granted phytosterol is dispersed intra- 
cellularly with the fats, a reduction in the ratio 
phytosterol: licithin to a critical 1:1 or 2:1 ac- 
counts for the increased penetration or absorp- 
tion in alkaline solutions. 

It was also concluded from baking tests that 
additional alkali up to 50 p.p.m. of the temper- 
ing water had not unto- (Continued on Page 8a) 
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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. +« Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. «+ In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Mo. > Dallas, Tex. 

Chicago, Ill. . Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rahway, N. J. 
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The Importance of Mill Sanitation 


The Industry Must Be 
Its Own Policeman 


By George B. Wagner 


Sanitation Engineer 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


the meaning of the particular 

subject should be universally 
understood. Sanitation is, therefore, 
defined as “the application of scien- 
tific knowledge to the preservation 
of health.” 

Public opinion has resulted in the 
promulgation of certain federal, state 
and municipal laws relative to sani- 
tation in food processing plants. In 
addition to conditions which affect 
public health, conditions which outrage 
the public sense of decency are also 
included. A condition which cannot 
be proved detrimental to public 
health, if offensive, has been held by 
the courts to be in violation of the 
law. Therefore, the presence of in- 
sects and rodents in food plants are 
not only undesirable, but also un- 
lawful. 

The courts have vigorously sup- 
ported the enforcement of sanitary 
provisions of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938. During the 
fiscal year just ended six jail sen- 
tences, 32 fines ranging from $1,000 
to $4,000 and 24 injunctions have 
been imposed by the courts because 
of violations. Some 1,700 shipments 


B it discussing any subject, 


_of food were seized during that pe- 


riod because of contamination. 

Approximately 234 shipments of 
flour were seized and three criminal 
actions based on the shipment of 
filthy flour were instituted. 

The average miller will probably 
think such seizures to be relatively 
unimportant as they represent a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total 
flour production. However, any seiz- 
ure at all indicates to the general 
public the existence of undesirable 
conditions. The milling industry is 
now embarking upon an advertising 
campaign which involves the expen- 
diture of approximately a quarter of 
a million dollars. Nothing can nullify 
the advantages of such a campaign as 
quickly as publicity incidental to fed- 
eral seizure of the flour product. 

Regardless of how long we have 
lived and permitted present existing 
conditions, the law and public opinion 
Say such conditions must cease to 
exist. Unfortunately, management is 
often not familiar with unsanitary 
conditions within the plant. The op- 
erative miller has passed through a 
few years of very trying conditions 
when labor has been scarce and main- 
tenance materials impossible to se- 
cure. As a result he has grown im- 
mune to such conditions. 


Attitude of the Courts 


It is interesting to note the atti- 
tude of the courts in discussing the 
Violation of sanitary conditions in a 
food plant. A noted jurist said, in 
effect: 

“The court is sympathetic to the 
defendant, well realizing that ma- 
terials and labor have been a prob- 
lem. However, the law does not say 
the plant must be kept as clean as 
Possible—the law says these condi- 
tions must not exist. When the in- 
terest of the individual and the in- 


terest of the general public conflict, 
then the interest of the public is 
paramount. If the defendant cannot 
clean up the plant, then the plant 
must be closed.” 


Such a frank opinion leaves no 
doubt as to the conditions which 
must exist henceforth in all flour 
mills. 

Flour is judged unfit for human 
consumption if it contains contam- 
inants from either the insect or ro- 
dent origin. The industry must first 
preclude any possibility of its prod- 
uct becoming infested, insect con- 
taminated or rodent contaminated in 
the actual processing plant. The 
same applies to such products. while 
in storage under the control of the 
various milling companies. The in- 
dustry will then be in position to de- 
mand and receive active co-operation 
of transportation agencies, ware- 
housemen and suppliers of raw ma- 
terials (wheat). 


Responsibility on the Miller 


The law places the responsibility 
for securing raw materials free from 
insect and rodent contaminants 
squarely upon the processor. The 
grain grading laws which permit the 
presence of a certain number of live 
weevil in wheat are undesirable. The 
processing of such wheat must be 
discontinued or machinery to elimi- 
nate such weevil infested berries 
from the grain stream must be im- 
mediately developed. An intensive 


educational campaign should be im- 
(Continued on page 23a) 








NEW MONUMENT—A new, granite 
shaft with copper plaques will be 
erected in Ogden, Utah, to replace 
the cement marker and metallic 
plaque now honoring Lorin Farr, Mor- 
mon pioneer miller. The monument 
will be located on City Hall Square 
instead of the Tabernacle Square 
where the old one stands, according 
to Glen Perrins, above, co-chairman 
of publicity for the monument. Mr. 
Farr built the old mill, which still 
stands near this monument, and 
started the milling industry in Ogden. 
Grainmen, millers and pioneer de- 
scendants will honor him at a cele- 
bration this summer. 





An Inspector’s Viewpoint 
of Flour Mill Sanitation 


By George P. Larrick 


Assistant Commissioner 
Food and Drug Administration 


igs inspector’s conception of 
what constitutes sanitation 
must take into account the pre- 
cise language of the statute under 
which he operates, and the opinions 
which the courts may have expressed 
in interpreting these requirements, 
which are set forth in legal language. 

The Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act provides rather strict 
standards of sanitation for foods dis- 
tributed in interstate commerce. In 
inspecting food manufacturing estab- 
lishments, including cereal mills, the 
inspector is required to obtain the 
answers to a number of questions 
which relate specifically to the re- 
quirements of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. He must learn wheth- 
er or not the foods “consist in whole 
or in part of any filthy, putrid or de- 
composed substance.” He must as- 
certain whether or not the product 
is “otherwise unfit for food.” 


In answering these questions the 
inspector’s observations are not nec- 
essarily conclusive because in most 
instances he may readily obtain a 
direct answer by taking samples and 
submitting them to a Food and Drug 
Administration laboratory for appro- 
priate analysis. The most important 
question which he must answer is 
whether or not the food “has been 
prepared, packed or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may 
have become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been ren- 
dered injurious to health.” Obviously, 
the answer to this question is fre- 
quently available solely from his ob- 
servations while in the plant. 

Before the inspector appears at the 
plant of a particular member of the 
cereal foods industry it is quite prob- 
able that a great deal of background 
information has previously been ob- 
tained. Pilot inspections have dealt 
with the output of a wide variety 
of types and kinds of food products, 
and from the facts acquired in the 
pilot surveys it has been determined 
that, because of problems involving 
sanitation, early attention should be 
given to those industries where the 
need appears to be the greatest. 


“Common Sense” Inspections 

The general instructions under 
which the inspector operates include 
the reminder that a sanitary inspec- 
tion must be based upon common 
sense rather than upon impractical 
fastidiousness. He is reminded that 
“filth” for the purpose of the enforce- 
ment of the Act includes anything 
that is nasty or repulsive to the. con- 
sumer, but he is most emphatically 
instructed that the burden is upon 
the inspector to show whether or not 
the product may be defiled or made 
dangerous to health because of the 
conditions noted. He is cautioned to 
distinguish clearly between untidiness 
and disorder in contrast to insanitary 
conditions and practices which are 
quite likely to have a contaminating 
effect upon the finished food. 


All sanitary inspections give atten- 
tion principally to such factors as: 

1. Human behavior. 

(a) The personal hygienic practices 
of the employees. 

(b) The supervision to which the 
employees are subjected. 

2. Rats, mice and other such ver- 
min. 

3. Flies, roaches, water bugs and 
other insects. 

4, Equipment and utensils, and the 
facilities for cleansing these articles, 
and whether or not these facilities 
are properly used. 

5. Condition and storage of raw 
materials. 

(a) Sanitary conditions of water 
and ice supplies. 

6. Toilets, washing facilities and 
their accessibility. 

7. The plant. 

(a) Surroundings. 

(b) Structure in relation to rodent 
and insect exclusion, cleanliness and 
“cleanability.” 

8. Waste disposal, including meth- 
ods of sewage disposal of the plant 
and of the other buildings in the im- 
mediate vicinity when this informa- 
tion may be of significance. 

9. Conditions of storage and han- 
dling of products, particularly those 
subject to insect and rodent infesta- 
tion after the finished food is pro- 
duced. 

Obviously, inspections based upon 
factors in this general outline vary 
considerably with the type of estab- 
lishment being inspected. In flour 
milling establishments, for example, 
special attention is given to evidences 
of rodent and insect infestation. 


Building Type a Factor 


The structure of the buildings them- 
selves is of importance. An old build- 
ing is far more likely to have struc- 
tural difficulties predisposing toward 
rodent infestation than is a new 
rodent-proofed building. Old wooden 
partitions, floors and false walls and 
ceilings are quite likely to provide 
cracks where cereal dust accumu- 
lates to serve as a nucleus for incu- 
bation of insect life. This applies also 
to certain types of equipment with 
“dead ends” which are not readily 
cleanable. 

A detailed sanitary inspection of a 
large mill is a time-consuming opera- 
tion which involves a meticulous ex- 
amination of the buildings and equip- 
ment and covers the elevator, the 
mill, the packaging plant and ware- 
house. 


Examination of Equipment 


The equipment is examined from 
the standpoint of its present cleanli- 
ness and if evidences of rodent or 
insect infestation are noted, the in- 
spector is expected to report what 
the firm’s practices are with respect 
to fumigation, cleaning and particu- 
larly whether or not the equipment is 
so constructed and designed as to 
make frequent cleaning practicable. 


(Continued on page 22a) 
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In return for his food and shelter, the rat spreads 
damage and disease. With sufficient determination 
and a well-planned and conducted rat eradication 
program for each individual mill, the milling indus- 
try could rid itself of this pest. 


By Robert Robinson 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is reprinted from Federal 
Science Progress, published by the 
Offices of Technical Service, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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OMESTIC rats depend on 
man’s generosity for their 
living, and there is a rela- 

tionship between numbers of rats 
and numbers of humans. Each citi- 
zen, statistically, supports between 
one and two rats. 

If rats ate grain exclusively, it 
would take about 50 lbs a year to 
keep a rat happy. But the rat eats 
almost anything, and he likes a well- 
rounded diet. It is not the food that 
he eats, but the much greater quan- 
tity that he contaminates, that makes 
the rat such an expensive boarder. 

Allowing also for the fires he starts, 
the furniture he ruins, and the sick- 
ness he brings to factory, home and 
farm, the rat’s annual toll runs to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Rats eat growing grain and corn. 
They follow the food to farm store- 
houses, city warehouses, grain eleva- 
tors, markets, grocery stores and even 
to the housewife’s pantry shelf. 


The Rat’s Character 


The rat is a domestic animal— 
man’s constant unwelcome compan- 
ion. From the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
to cats, dogs, owls, hawks, ferrets, 
poisons, gas, traps, guns and clubs, 
man has tried in a hundred ways to 
discourage the constant attendance 
of the rat. But the beast persists. 

The common house rat is not na- 
tive to the United States. Its sturdy 
races originated in the Orient, spread 
through Europe, and arrived in this 
country with the early settlers. 

There are two main species of 
house rats, and several subspecies. 
The scientists’s name for the com- 
mon brown rat or sewer rat is Rattus 
norvegicus (Norway rat). The other 
main species is the roof rat—Rattus 
rattus. 


The brown rat is the larger and 
more vicious. It is blunt-nosed, heav- 
ily built, has relatively small ears, 
and a thick, rough tail not quite as 
long as its body. It produces three 
to five litters a year, with six to 
nine baby rats in each. In numbers 
the brown rat predominates in most 
parts of the United States. 

The brown rat is a burrowing ani- 
mal. It prefers to make its home 
under basements and buildings. The 
burrows are usually about a foot be- 
neath the surface. 

Since the brown rat is ferocious, 
roof rats do not often venture into 
its domain. With his own kind, how- 
ever, the brown rat is co-operative. 
With his colleagues, he will build 
elaborate underground tunnel net- 
works. As many as 281 rats have 
been taken from a single system of 
burrows. 

About two thirds the size of the 
brown rat, roof rats have smaller, 
more pointed heads, large rounded 
ears, and smaller tapering tails long- 
er than their bodies. Of the two 
common American races of the roof 
rat, one has bluish black fur (black 
rats) and the other greyish fur (Al- 
exandrine rats). 

Somewhat more choosy about its 
living quarters than the brown rat, 
the roof rat likes to keep house in 
attics, garrets, empty boxes, rubbish 
piles, old trunks and barrels. Roof 
rats seldom burrow into the ground, 
but can do so if occasion requires. 
Being extremely agile, the roof rat 
has no trouble in avoiding the brown 
rat. He is also somewhat wilder 
and harder to trap. 

The female roof rat bears three to 
five litters a year with an average 
of six young per litter. 

A litter of rats is born 21 days 
after conception and are ready to 
breed at six months of age. Theo- 
retically, one pair rats could multiply 
by the thousands over a few years. 
Fortunately, this does not happen. 
If the descendants of a pair of rats 
exceeded 50 a year, the present rat 


population would be even larger than 
it is. The rat’s maximum life span 
is two years, but not many rats live 
longer than one year. 

Improved rat control methods have 
greatly reduced the numbers of rats 
in recent decades, especially in the 
larger cities. But the number varies 
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from year to year. Fish and Wild. 
life Bureau experts believe that the 
rat population is somewhat higher 
now than just before the war. 

Both the brown rat and the roof 
rat are found in all climates, but the 
brown rat predominates in the North, 
Apparently indifferent to temperature, 
the brown rat will even nest in the 
cork lining of a refrigerator box. In 
the North, the roof rat generally 
stays near ships and adjacent sea- 
port areas, but in the South, he 
thrives in the interior. Brown rats 
and roof rats occupy their separate 
domains as though it were arranged 
by treaty. In San Francisco, for ex. 
ample, the roof rat keeps to the area 
rebuilt after 1906. The brown rat 
reserves the rest of the city. 

Rats can gnaw into lead pipe, punc- 
ture walls of sun-dried brick, or 
notch solid wood beans to a depth 
of three inches or more. They must 
gnaw to wear down their sharp, 
curved incisors which otherwise 
would grow down into their throats. 

The roof rat is a better climber 
that the brown rat, but both are acro- 
bats. A rat can jump to a height of 
four feet, and will scale a wall if 
a few friction holds are available. 
Young rats can squeeze through any 
hole with more than one half inch 
opening. A roof rat can climb a 
four-inch pipe by hugging it on the 
outside. Roof rats can run on tele- 
phone wire like tightrope walkers. 
The brown rat has been known to 
swim one half mile. 

Contrary to popular belief, rats are 
not especially fond of cheese, but they 
will eat almost anything when hun- 
gry. The roof rat is less fond of 
meat than is the brown rat, and is 
somewhat more fastidious in its eat- 
ing habits, preferring fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

The brown rat is the one most com- 
monly associated with the garbage 
dump. Sometimes rats develop a 
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taste for a special kind of food in a 
particular establishment, such as may- 
onnaise or green peppers. 

“Rat stories” are almost as fabu- 
lous as “fish stories,” but the length 
of an adult brown rat is usually 
about nine inches, excluding the tail. 
For his size, the rat is one of the 
toughest creatures in the animal 
world. He can survive indefinitely 
in small spaces with almost no air 
supply. For water, he can get along 





by lapping up condensed moisture on 
metal surfaces. 


Death by Poison 


But the rat has an Achilles heel. 
He is incapable of vomiting. This is 
why “red squill’” poison may be used 
without seriously endangering other 
animals. The poison contains an 
emetic agent which works on dogs 
and. cats, so they seldom get a fatal 
dose. But once the rat has swal- 
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ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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NO MORE BUGS! 


Quick, sure, complete kill of 
sects and rodents GUARANTEED 
when you choose the INDUSTRIAL 


method of fumigation! 


Why put up with costly, half-way measures 
when INDUSTRIAL guarantees results 
that benefit you five different ways: 
1) quick, complete kill of all types of in- 
sects and rodents; 2) minimum reinfesta- 
tion; 3) no contamination of products; 
4) minimum plant operation delay; 5) full 
insurance coverage against loss or damage! 


FREE! Get full details of famous 8-point 
“Infuco"” system of pest and insect control. 


Write for Brochure CE4 today! 


THE Industrial FUMIGANT CO. 


5955 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill., PORtsmouth 7866 


Portland—704 N. E. 68th St. St. Louis—6635 Delmar Blvd. 

Phone: VENICE 0118 Phone: DELMAR 1234 
Minneapolis—225 S. 5th St. Kansas City, Mo.—1411 St. Louis Ave. 
Phone: ATLANTIC 0581 Phone: HARRISON 2104 
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iy with MERCHEN FEEDERS 


If you're mixing, blending or feeding grain or other dry material, you know 
the importance of correct quantities—know that errors mean costly losses 
of raw materials, or spoiled finished product—and you'll want to know, too, 
that with Merchen Powered Scale Feeders such “mix ups” aren’‘t possible. 

Feeding accurately and dependably BY WEIGHT, Merchen Feeders— 
available in sizes from ounces to tons per minute—allow no room for error 
of judgment. The scale does the calculating and at the end of the run a 
register indicates the total amount fed during the period. 

Why not try a Powered Scale Feeder in a tough spot in your mill? Prove 
on the job that feeding BY WEIGHT with easy-to- 
operate Merchen Feeders is the economical, 
dependable answer to your blending and 
feeding problems. Your W & T 
Representative will be glad to 
assist you in making a trial. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 








NEWARK 1 NEW . JERSEY. * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 
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lowed it in sufficient quantity, he is 
finished. 

Red squill, derived from an onion- 
like plant that grows around the 
Mediterranean, is by no means the 
most toxic of rat poisons, but it is 
the safest to use. 

Early in the war it was foreseen 
that supplies of red squill, as well as 
strychnine from the East Indies, 
would be cut off. Development of 
new and better rodenticides was one 
of the first research projects of the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. 

The toxicity of sodium fluoroace- 
tate, the chemical name for the now 
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famous “1080,” was discovered by 
Fish and Wildlife Service chemists. 
The potency of “ANTU,” alpha- 
naphthyl thiourea, was discovered at 
Johns Hopkins University. To the 
rat these poisons are as ominous as 
DDT to the mosquito. Poisoning now 
promises to account for more rats 
than all other methods combined. 

But the day has not yet arrived 
when the housewife or grocery store 
manager can drop into a store, pur- 
chase one of the new poisons, spread 
it around the premises, and be sure 
that the rat problem is solved. 

The poison 1080 is so deadly that 
it cannot be used where people may 


come in contact with it. ANTU is 
less toxic to humans, but will kill 
dogs. No antidote has been found 
for either poison. Strychnine, thal- 
lium, barium carbonate and phos- 
phorus compounds are similarly dan- 
gerous. Except for red squill, rat 
poisons must be administered by op- 
erators who know their business. 

It is one thing to prepare a poison, 
and another to get the rat to eat it. 
Baiting is an art. The rat, under- 
standably, prefers unpoisoned food, 
and it is not easy to fool him. Pea- 
nut butter, bacon, dairy butter, ham- 
burger, cream cheese, nut oils, fresh 
meat, fruit, molasses, are but a few 
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Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 


“e ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 





DAVID E. BARKLEY 
St. Louis Consultant 


ice departments—‘‘WE NEVER 
MAKE A PROMISE WE CAN’T 
KEEP”’...and our record through 
the years is proof of how we have 
adhered to that pledge. 


This record of performance was 
not accomplished by chance...our 
personnel, equipment, adequate 


manufacturing facilities plus able and experienced 
management has always been geared to this policy. 


Both our St. Louis and Kansas City plants are 
fortunate to have unusually capable milling engi- 
neers... Mr. David E. Barkley in St. Louis and Mr. 
Clarence M. Parks in Kansas City. Both men have 
been well known for many years throughout the 
entire milling industry as outstanding authorities 
on milling equipment and maintenance service. 


Thus we feel that no matter 
where you seek milling equip- 
ment and service you will, if you 
haven’t done so before, one day 
enlist ESSMUELLER SERVICE 
...if for no other reason than 
the fact that, ‘You can’t by-pass 


the inevitable.” 





CLARENCE M. PARKS 
of our Kansas City Plani 
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Rats can gnaw through lead pipe, 
as shown in the picture above, from 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Gnawing is a “must” for rats, to keep 
their sharp incisor teeth from grovw- 
ing too long. 





of the baits mixed with poisons. In 
the case of ANTU, if the rat does not 
eat a fatal dose the first time, he de- 
velops an immunity and aversion to 
the poison which lasts for months. 

Poisons are promising, but until 
science discovers a poison which will 
kill rats and remain harmless to chil- 
dren, pets and livestock, the rat prob- 
lem is not solved. 

Researchers have sought special 
disease viruses for the rat. But at- 
tempts to spread disease among rats 
have thus far not been effective. 


Traps and Gas 


Next to poison, trapping accounts 
for more rats each year than any 
other method. ‘Trapping is not as 
dangerous to domestic animals. But 
trapping is not simple. Here, too, all 
manner of ruses must be devised to 
attract the rat. Fish and Wildlife 
experts say that the rat trapper must 
approach his prey with the skill of 
a professional fur trapper. The rat 
will not take food from the trigger 
if less risky food is available. 

Attention to detail is essential. A 
variety of baits, fish, apple, melon, 
tomato, carrot, bread, meat, nuts—is 
better than just one bait. Many 
traps strategically placed are better 
than one trap. Even an_ unbaited 
trap in a runway may catch a rat, 
since the rat will run directly over 
the trap trigger. In general, traps 
must be placed in spots where the 
rat finds concealment—behind objects, 
in dark corners and close to walls. 
All kinds of traps have been devised 
to catch rats, but the ordinary snap 
trap is as effective as any. 

Wire cage traps are sometimes use- 
ful in places where rats are accus 
tomed to feed in large numbers, 4 
in warehouses, granaries and_bak- 
eries. If one rat ventures into the 
trap, others are likely to follow. 

In some places, fumigation can kill 
all the rats at once. Fumigation, 0 
gassing, must be carried out in 3 
relatively airtight, closed space, 5? 
that there will be sufficient concel- 
tration of gas. The method is used 
to rid ships of rats. 

Calcium cyanide is the most com: 
monly used fumigant. It is a com 
pound which gives off deadly hydro 
cyanic gas when it comes into con 
tact with the moisture in the air. It 
can be used effectively in rat bul 
rows when all escapes are stop 
up. It can be used safely in corm 
cribs, since the gas soon dissipates 
and leaves the corn unharmed. 

But gas is dangerous. Only e 
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perts, properly equipped with masks 
and protective clothing can handle it. 


Cats and Rats 


Fish and Wildlife experts are skep- 
tical of the value of the cat as a rat 
catcher. A cat is quite as eager to 
catch a friendly bird as a rat, maybe 
more so. Some cats are undoubtedly 
death on rats and mice, but the 
house cat usually will not tangle with 
a rat when he can expect much bet- 
ter food to be served to him on a 
‘china plate. 

A good rat dog, however, has the 
spirit of the hunt. A small terrier, 
trained to hunt, will often help keep 
a farm or house free of rats, Fish and 
Wildlife experts say. 

Ferrets are of little use, except in 
the hands of an expert, aided by a 
good dog. 


Building Them Out 


More and more attention is being 
given to getting rid of the rat by tak- 
ing away his food and lodging—by 
building him out. A domestic rat has 
little chance in a modern sanitary 
factory or apartment building. Older 
buildings are the problem—slums, 
wood-frame houses and _ industrial 
establishments deteriorated through 
years of use, and warehouses with 
many possible points of entry. 

Every structure presents its own 
individual problem for’ ratproofing, 
but there are two general principles 
to follow. 

All exterior parts of a building— 
walls, foundations, cellar doors, base- 
ment windows—must be constructed 
of material resistant to the gnawing 
of rats, and all openings must be 
closed or protected with tight doors, 
gratings and screens. No openings 
larger than a half inch should be left. 

In the interiors of buildings, all 
dead spaces—between double walls, 
under staircases, in boxed-in pipes— 
must be eliminated or sealed with 
ratproof materials. 

For all his cleverness, the rat has 
never learned how to’ burrow under 
an L-shaped wall. Rarely will he 
dig more than four feet into’ the 
ground. If foundation walls extend 
less than three feet below the sur- 
face, the solution is either to build 
the wall deeper or build it with an 
L-shaped section rather than as a 
straight vertical. If a floor has been 
installed close to the ground, it 
may be ratproofed in installing an 
L-shaped wall to a depth of three 
feet on all four sides. Floors of 
buildings which rest on pillars can be 
protected by metal stripping 

In remodeled buildings a new, 
raised floor is sometimes placed on 
top of an old one, leaving just enough 
well protected space between the two 
for rats to flourish. The best solu- 
tion is to reset the new floor directly 
on the old one. 

The recess which houses sliding 
doors is one of the most exasperating 
Places to have a rat settle down. If 
the space around the doors can be 
narrowed to less than a half inch, 
the rat will not be able to enter 
this choice spot. 

Boxed-in pipe lines, radiators, pil- 
lars, beams and girders are also dear 
to the rat. Wherever possible, 
sheathing should be removed, but 
a stripping around the edges will 


In commercial establishments, food 
bins, boxed-in shelving, desks, filing 
Cases, bookcases, lockers, barrels, 
boxes and trash and litter piles are 
'ypical rat homes. All of them can 
either be removed or rat proofed. 

In addition to being destroyers and 
Contaminators of great quantities of 





other foodstuffs, rats are a menace 
to public health. 

United States Public Health Serv- 
ice officials, in the fall of 1942, 
trapped 257 rats near two flour mills 
in a West Coast city during the 
course of a routine check. Fleas 
were combed from the rats and sent 
to a USPHS laboratory in San Fran- 
cisco. Seven of the flea specimens 
tested carried the bacillus of bubonic 
plague. 

A plague epidemic would have 
been disastrous in the city, teeming 
with war industries. Thousands of 
troops were encamped near the city. 

State and federal officials under- 
took a rat eradication program and in 
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a year’s time nearly 25,000 rats fell 
victim to traps, poison gas, guns, 
poison baits and bludgeons. Rat 
holes were plugged. Flour mills, 
warehouses and grain elevators were 
rat-proofed. Nests were wiped out. 
Thousands of flea specimens were 
examined and 54 contained bubonic 
plague organisms. 

Besides carrying fleas which spread 
bubonic plague, the rat harbors para- 
sites which carry other diseases. 
Twenty thousand cases of murine 
typhus fever were reported in the 
United States between 1932 and 1941. 
No practicable vaccine for the dis- 
ease has been developed. Infectious 
jaundice is caused by an organism 
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excreted in the urine of the rat. 
Other minute organisms cause rat 
bite fever, which is about 10% fatal. 
Typhoid fever, dysentery and diar- 
rhea may be acquired by eating rat- 
contaminated food. 


Final Answer? 


The United States Public Health 
Service concerns itself with rats as 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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You'll score plenty of profits, 
Mr. Miller, with LUCKY LEAVEN 
Phosphate in your self-rising flour 
and prepared mixes. Its high-purity 
and leavening strength “Doubles” 


the superiority of product that “drives in” plenty of $ales. You'll make a “hit” with 
Mrs. Housewife by giving her your self-rising flour made with LUCKY LEAVEN... 
its free-flowing, non-caking, easy-mixing qualities 


guarantee “all-star” baking performance. 


You can strike technical problem worries 
off your list, Mr. Miller. Just call on our 
V-C organization with its up-to-the-min- 
ute laboratories whenever you require 
technical assistance. Whether it’s phos- 
phate you need or the advice of our 
specialists we stand ready to serve you. 






Chemically stabilized 


and packed to 


bektb bam 0) de) ol) More) elo b te lose! 
over long periods. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND 5 


VIRGINIA 
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disease spreaders. 
Wildlife Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior studies 
the damage rats do in agriculture and 
industry. Both agencies publish rat- 
control guides and may be consulted 
by the public on technical matters 
in rat control. Neither agency ac- 
tually participates in the eradication 
of rats from private premises, except 
in cases where the control of rat- 
borne diseases is at stake, or where 
excessive damage to property or in- 
jury to animals and humans are in- 
volved. 

Local health officials and sanitary 


The Fish and: 
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engineers should also be consulted. 
Private pest control operators are 
available in most cities. Progressive 
municipal governments, St. Louis and 
Oklahoma City, for example, include 
rat proofing provisions in their build- 
ing ordinances. 

Federal, state and local authorities 
can help, but effective rat control 
can be achieved only through joint 
action of citizens, especially business 
men. 

Rat control is a neighborhood and 
district proposition. City ordinances 
help, but enforcement is difficult. 
More effective are voluntary clean- 


up and build-out campaigns, guided 
by experts, joined in by: all business 
men in an infested neighborhood. 

Rat-proofing is seldom expensive. 
Its returns are great, not only in pre- 
vention of property damage, but also 
in protection of human life and 
health. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$500,000 FIRE LOSS 
Sanford, Fla.—The fertilizer plant 
and warehouse of Nelson & Co., 
Oviedo, was destroyed by fire recently 
with a loss of $500,000. 
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BICARBONATE 
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Made with care to precise standards, Columbia 
Flour Blend is a ““bicarb” which is intended solely 
for use in the preparation of self-rising flours. It 
is extraordinarily good for this purpose—its 
correct particle size and free-flowing properties 
enable it to be blended perfectly with flours. 
Flour Blend is a balanced blend of Columbia 
U. S$. P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri-Calcium 


COLUMBI 
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Phosphate. Sample it—then you'll know why 
Flour Blend is so popular among leading makers 
of prepared flours. Information concerning your 
specific requirements will be furnished promptly 
at your request. 

Columbia U.S. P. Sodium Bicarbonate, in 
either powdered or granular form, is also sup- 
plied for other purposes. 
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Ug CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON »* ST. LOUIS + 


PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK + 


CINCINNATI * 


CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + 


MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Wheat Tempering 





(Continued from page la) 
ward effect on the bread. The sec. 
ond series of tests, the tempering of 
wheat with water containing free 
chlorine, was originally taken up to 
test out the assertion that holeyness 
in bread might be due to the presence 
of foreign organisms from the grain 
interfering with normal fermentation, 

No definite conclusion was reached, 
Nevertheless, it was decided to ob- 
serve what difference would follow 
the use of water for conditioning 
with free chlorine present. It is 
quite likely that health authorities 
will be attracted in time by the large 
number of bacteria — some of them 
possibly of faecal origin—which are 
found naturally upon all wheat, espe- 
cially the lower grades and cheaper 
national types. The work was done 
with this in view. 

It was found feasible to so treat 
the wheat by the use of chlorine that 
a tenfold reduction of organisms was 
possible with no untoward effects up- 
on the flour, although there was a 
tendency to heating and _ slight 
mouldiness in the bran and shorts, 
probably cause by a change of bac- 
terial flora, since it was observed 
that moulds increased as the bacteria 
were. reduced in numbers. 

A solution of chlorine in tap water 
was prepared. The acidity of this 
stock solution as HOC] was about 
0.075%. No attempt was made to 
neutralize as it is known that the 
presence of alkali weakens lethal ac- 
tion towards some pathogenes. Three 
10-lb samples of wheat were treated 
as follows: A, control, tempered with 
tap water; B, tempered with tap wa- 
ter containing sufficient chlorine wa- 
ter to bring the free chlorine to 50 
p.p.m; C, tempered as B with solu- 
tion containing 250 p.p.m. free chlo- 
rine. 

The samples were tempered eight 
hours and put through an experi- 
mental mill so as to obtain a straight 
flour, the offals being retained in each 
case. Each lot of flour was divided 
into three portions; one was baked 
when one-week old, and of the others 
one was matured with Novadel, and 
both were stored under normal con- 
ditions for four months and baked 
and analyzed in the same manner 
as the fresh samples. The bran and 
shorts were examined after three 
months for signs of heating or 
mouldiness. The water used in these 
tests was practically sterile, while 
the wheat itself was remarkably 
clean and contained only a tenth as 
many bacteria as had been found on 
Manitoba wheat by other investi- 
gators. 

Beyond the point of chief interest, 
viz., a reduction in the number of 
bacteria present on the wheat, which 
was accomplished in an encouraging 
manner, there were several other re- 
sults of interest. 

The smaller increase in the acid 
number of the fats of the chlorine- 
treated flours upon aging points to 
a possible halogen addition resulting 
in. stabilization. The fats upon ex- 
traction were noticeably lighter in 
color in proportion to the amount of 
chlorine used. Increase in titrable 
acidity was slight. The increase in 
the soluble ash, some of which was 
certainly phosphates, coincides with 
the slight change in the trend of the 
buffer values of the flours—it is in- 
teresting to speculate upon the bene- 
fits of this translocation or solubiliza- 
tion of salts in its effects upon fer- 
mentation. Improved baking value 
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y Express, St. Joseph, Mo., to the Pacific 

: Coast was started in 1860. It was in existence 16 

months and was supplanted by telegraph. The 
- animals were not ponies but fleet American horses. 
Fastest trip was 7 days and 17 hours when Li coln 
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CHASE was manu acturing Better Bags 


e The Pony Express—colorful, daring days when neither snow, hor rain, 
nor heat, nor angry arrows could stop those intrepid riders! 

During this eventful period in our history, Chase was also playing an 
active and important role. In fact, 13 years prior we first began supplying 
bags for precious seed, feed, and supplies. 


1947 marks our one-hundredth year in this business. This broad experi- 





ence in providing bags of all types for every need is your positive assurance 
of a better container for your products. 






Your nearby Chase Salesman is trained in the most modern and efficient 
packaging techniques. He will be glad to discuss your problems with you. 











One Huxndred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS...BETTER BUY CHASE 




















BOISE » BUFFALO « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. : CLEVELAND « CROSSETT, ARK. 





OKLAHOMA City . ORLANDO, FLA. «© PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. 








WE the Pony Express... 
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OPEN MESH BAGS 


ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS 


*, _ PROTEX BAGS-SEWN, 


ne AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 





TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 


COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 


LG 


SPECIALTIES 











DALLAS ° 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° HUTCHINSON, KAN. ’ KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS ° MILWAUKEE ° MINNEAPOLIS . NEW ORLEANS 


REIDSVILLE, N. C. 





A S E 4 AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


DENVER . DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 
NEW YORK 


¢ ST. LOUIS « SALT LAKE CITY 


TOLEDO 
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of the flours was attributed partly 
to this factor. 

With the previous work as a guide, 
chlorine is now being used in connec- 
tion with the washing of wheat at the 
West Toronto mill of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Company. Results to date 
show that the bacteriocidal wash is 
fulfilling expectations, but as data ac- 
cumulates a better appraisal of its 
usefulness will be possible. 


¥ s¥ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
the foregoing article, Frank B. Rob- 
inson, has been associated with the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., for the 
past 25 years, first in the export sales 
and grain purchasing departments, 
and more recently in the accounting 
department. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the (Toronto) Saturday 
Night Magazine and other publica- 
tions. 
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Used Conveyor Belts 
Made Into Door Mats 








D ISCARDED grain conveyor belts 
are being put to good use by 
the Kansas City Association for the 
Blind. More than 45 blind men and 
women are engaged in making door 
mats from the old rubber belting and 
tire casings. 

The mats are being manufactured 
and distributed by the association at 
its headquarters, 1844 Broadway, 
Kansas City 8, Mo. The project is 
sponsored at no profit and is to help 
the blind to help themselves, as the 
slogan of the organization states. 

For many years the association has 
been manufacturing brooms for dis- 


tribution over the Kansas City trade 
area, and now, in addition, it is mak- 
ing a concentrated effort to secure 
old belts for making link mats. 

Fred H. Sturm, manager of the 
organization, stated that it has been 
using old tires, but there is a good 
deal of waste in the process. Since 
conveyor belts could be used with but 
a fraction of wastage, the association 
is now in quest of whatever such sal- 
vage which might be found in the 
milling and grain industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUSINESS EXPANDED 


McGehee, Ark. — E. M. Johnson 
and J. T. Henley, owners of the E. 
M. Johnson Feed & Supply Co. here, 
have enlarged their line of feeds, 
seeds, farm and poultry supplies. The 
company recently sold its grocery 
store to Vance Kimbro and Bonnie 
Zook. 











FEED CONTROL+ Preliminary Reduction 
=More Profitable Grinding 


Mounted ahead of any make Hammer 
Mill or Attrition Mill, a Sprout-Waldron 
Rotary Crusher Feeder Mill will soon pay 
for itself in increased efficiency, speeding 


of production and savings in power costs. 


The vigorous agitation of the S-W crush- 
ing rotor insures a uniform flow of pre- 
crushed free-flowing grains which is read- 
ily controlled by the quick-acting dia- 
mond-shaped slide gate of the Crusher 
Feeder. When grinding corn on the cob, 














the S-W Crusher is especially valuable— 
taking much of the shock load off the 
hammer mill or attrition mill and increas- 
ing that mill’s capacity per horse power. 


Deliberately designed to permit installa- 


sired. 


tion in hard-to-get-at locations, the 
Sprout-Waldron Rotary Crusher Feeder 
with its low head room and its compact- 
ness is almost imperative in the majority 
of installations where top efficiency is de- 


SPROUT-WALDRON & CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers 


MUNCY 





PENNSYLVANIA 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business'we've got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace ona 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
almost as vital!) 


Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 


Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
















KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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Flour in Deltaseal Bags stays mill-pure. For this 
rich-looking, modern package protects against 
sifting and contamination . . . guards the qual- 





ot results. 

Ae smgge ity of your flour right into the home. Because 

yu > all of the sides are flat, Deltaseal Bags stack 

ur choic 

s tops by compactly...no wasted space in storage or 
transit. Furthermore, with your brand printed 
in a colorful, eye-catching design, Deltaseal 
Bags make attractive, sales-building displays. 
Ask your Bemis representative about the 

i, economy of Deltaseal Bags and the 

Write Us! Deltaseal Packaging System. 

n, let our 

Just drop 

id Crystal 

Michigan. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





Baltimore + Boise * Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo « Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver + Detroit « East Pepperell « indianapolis 

Houston + Kansas City * Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis 

Minneapolis *« Mobile * New Orleans + New York City * Norfolk 

Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando « Peoria « Pittsburgh « St. Lovis 

St. Helens, Ore. «Salina » Salt Lake City » San Francisco + Seattle 
Wichita + Wilmington, California 


_ Available in 5-Ib., 10-Ib. and 25-ib. sizes. Also in smaller sizes down to 2 Ibs. 
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Rice: the Cereal Jor About Half the World's Population 


of about one half the human 

race. With wheat and corn, it 
ranks as one of the most abundant. 
Like wheat, it is used directly as a 
food. Corn, especially in the United 
States, is classed as a feed crop and 
hence an indirect producer of food. 
Like wheat, the history of rice goes 
back into prehistoric times. The rice 
plant is indigenous to Asia, prob- 
ably either India or China, and most 
of the world’s rice is grown in the 


R ICE is the principal cereal food 


Phe 


Bulk Flour St 


most thickly populated areas of the 
world. ‘ 

Most of the world’s rice is pro- 
duced in southeastern Asia and In- 
dia. The world average, according 
to U.S.D.A. statistics for the years 
1935-36 to 1939-40 is given as 7,427 
million bus. For 1930-31 to 1934-35, 
the figure was 6,740 million bus. 
Late years show a decrease from the 
above maximum. In comparing bush- 
els of rice with wheat, the 45-lb 
bushel weight of rough or paddy rice 


PACKING COSTS © 
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orage Bins 
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SIN Ce tee 


BULK STORAGE of flour in DAY Standard galvanized or 
stainless steel blending and storage bins cuts packing costs 
because you can do all “daylight” packing and loading. Here 


is how you save: 


|. Boosts worker output— ALL packing on day shift. 
2. Eliminates premium pay. No night shift or overtime. 
3. Maintains flour uniformity. Allows accurate laboratory 
control over blending and packing. 
. Eliminates shutdowns of whole mill due to packing 
troubles. (Packing department can operate independently. ) 
. Permits long, continuous runs on same wheat mix, or 
immediate packing for special orders. 
Allows easy handling of special flours, thus making 


new sales outlets available. 


7. Provides insect—and rodent-free storage... allows 
holding of certain grades for more favorable markets. 


DAY.-constructed blending and storage bins have a severe- 
pitch hopper which prevents bridging. Heavy hopper fins and 
feet carry the entire bin load. Bins shipped in easily-handled 
sections, gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly... no 
field riveting, soldering or welding. Standard sizes 4’ to 8’ in 
diameter; additional sizes built to your specifications. Bins with 
lesser pitch hoppers available for more free-flowing materials. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


COMPLETE DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS « 
COLLECTORS *« VACUUM TYPE BAG CLEANERS « 


DUAL-CLONE DUST 
EXHAUST 


FANS « MILL AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING AND LEG CASINGS 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost estimates. 
No obligation. 


822 3rd AVENUE N.E. ° 


should be kept in mind. The reason 
for the low weight per bushel is the 
presence of the hull which is not 
removed in threshing, but requires 
the more vigorous treatment of rice 
milling. 

The production in the various con- 
tinents during the period of highest 
production was, in millions of 


bushels: 

Asia ,102. Europe .... 68.1 
No. America 64.5 
Australia .. 2.3 


The production of only 324.3 million 


So. America 














MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


Other Plants at Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. +« Representatives in principal cities 


bus outside Asia means that this one 
continent produced néarly 22 times 
as much rice as the other five. The 
distribution in the principal countries 
in Asia was, in millions of bushels: 
Netherlands 

Indies 
Thialand .... 
Korea or 

Chosen .... 
Philippines .. ili 

The principal producers in the four 
other continents are: North Amer. 
ica (in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas 
and California); Europe, Italy and 
Spain; Africa, Egypt and Madagas- 
car; South America, Brazil. 

The 1933-42 average production in 
the United States was nearly 50 mil- 
lion bus, but has shown an increase 
since 1943 when production was 65 
million, in 1944 68 million, and in 
1945, 70 million. 


Acre Yields of Rice 


The average production per acre 
of rough rice in the United States 
for 1929-42 was 47.7 bus. Since the 
weight of the rice bushel is 45 lbs, 
48 bus of rice weighs the same as 
36 bus of wheat. Thus the per acre 
rice yield, in actual weight, was about 
two and one half times that of wheat 
as a general average. However, in 
some individual instances wheat yields 
of 36 bus are known. 

Compared with the United States, 
some countries have a higher pro- 
duction per acre and some have a 
lower. As with wheat, the largest 
per acre yield is sometimes obtained 
in countries of small production. Italy 
and Spain have an average acre yield 
about twice that of the United States. 
Egypt, Africa’s largest producer, 
ranks above the United States in 
acre production, but Brazil has an 
average yield of only 28.5 bus. 

The large production in Asia is due 
both to the wide extent of rice grow- 
ing and to the high production per 
acre in some countries. Japan aver- 
aged 75.4 bus, the highest for Asia. 
China was next with about 52.5 bus, 
and Korea next with 48.6. India, 
the world’s second largest producer, 
averaged only 27 bus, the Philippines 
22 and French Indo China 21. These 
low yields help to explain the scar- 
city of food in these countries. 


Growth Conditions for Rice 


Cultivated rice is an annual like 
wheat and corn and like these, a 
member of the grass family. ‘There 
are two general classifications based 
on culture, lowland (or aquatic) and 
upland. Most of the world’s rice, in- 
cluding that in the United States, 
is of the lowland type. There are 
also thousands of varieties, but or- 
dinarily a rice miller deals with com- 
paratively few. Different varieties 
produce long grains, short grains, as 
well as large, medium and small. 
Like wheat, some varieties mil! bet- 
ter than others. 

While wheat is grown in moderate- 
ly dry and cool climates, most rice 1s 
grown in hot, moist climates, such 
as occur in humid subtropical and 
tropical areas of the world. Where 
sufficient water is available, suitable 
conditions can be obtained by irriga 
tion as practiced in Louisiana, Texas. 
Arkansas, and California. The main 
requirement, in addition to a warm 
climate, is a moist soil which can be 
artificially flooded at certain periods 
of growth. The methods of cultivation 
vary greatly. In southern China 
and some other warm countries, tw? 
crops may be obtained per year. The 
rice is sown thickly on very wet 
land and then transplanted. This 1 
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volves a large amount of human 
labor. 

The amount of irrigation water 
which must partly cover the plant at 
certain periods of growth is care- 
fully controlled. Weeding is done 
mostly by hand and is the most ex- 
pensive labor part of rice culture. 
Shortly before harvesting, the irri- 
gation water is withdrawn and the 
plant allowed to mature on drier 
ground. These facts indicate that 
rice growing requires much more hu- 
man labor for the amounts produced 
than either corn or wheat, especially 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The large expenditure of human 
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labor is, in some places, compensated 
for by the comparatively large yields. 
In countries of the most extensive 
rice growing, human labor is cheap, 
accompanied by low standards of liv- 
ing. In contrast, the amount of 
wheat and corn produced per unit 
of human labor has reached a high 
level, especially in United States and 
Canada, which is truly remarkable 
and is one of the great triumphs of 
the use of machines in crop produc- 
tion. Equal accomplishments in rice 
production seem doubtful because of 
the conditions of growth. In the rice- 
growing areas of the United States 
and some other places, use of farm 


machines has put rice culture on a 
much more efficient basis than in 
most of the large areas where the 
greater part of the world’s rice is 
grown. 


Rice Harvesting 


Harvesting of rice is generally done 
by hand in the largest rice-growing 
countries. Cutting is done ‘with a 
sickle near the ground so as to get 
the maximum amount of straw for 
cattle. The amount of work required 
in harvesting is so extensive that 
much use is made of migrant labor. 
Employment of heavy harvesting ma- 
chinery is, in‘most cases, impractical 
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because of the water-saturated stat, 
of the soil. 

After cutting, the bundles are tak. 
en to near-by drying grounds where 
they are prepared for threshing. The 
harvesting usually takes place in the 
dry season, and even then special] 
methods of aeration or drying must 
often be used. 

In some of the lesser rice growing 
countries, such as Spain, Italy, ang 
especially in the United States, rice 
culture has developed so that labor. 
saving machines are used both for 
growing and harvesting as well as 
threshing, followed by milling. 


Threshing Rice 

Much, or perhaps most, of the 
threshing in the principal rice-grow. 
ing countries is done by primitive 
methods such as tramping of the 
straw by animals on ground specially 
prepared, by hitting the rice bundles 
against the edges of boards, or by 
beating with a flail. 

After the removal of the straw 
from the loosened grains, known as 
paddy or rough rice, further separa- 
tion is made by natural winnowing. 
The mixture of loosened grain and 
impurities is thrown into the air sev- 
eral times when there is a breeze, 
Various types of mechanical thresh- 
ers or separators are also used. 


Milling Rice 

The rough or paddy rice grains ob- 
tained by threshing are enclosed by 
outer husks. These enclose but do 
not adhere closely to the true grain 
or kernel. The removal of this husk 
is the first step in rice milling. These 
husks or hulls are of little value, 
being tough, woody and _heavily 
charged with silica. Their chief value 
seems to be as a fuel. Primitive 
methods of loosening the hulls con- 
sisted mostly of pounding in a mortar 
followed by separation by means of 
air currents. Mechanical devices are 
now increasingly used. Cleaning is 
the first step, as in wheat milling, 
using sieves and air currents followed 
with magnetic separators to remove 
iron fragments. There are many 
variations in rice mills. The hulling 
or loosening of the husks may be 
done with a pair of grooved stones, 
similar to the old-type buhrstones, 
the lower fixed and the upper re- 
volving. The setting must be such 
that treatment by the stones is just 
sufficient to loosen the husks and 
avoid crushing the kernels. This 
means adjustment for different sizes 
and usually two pairs of stones are 
used, thus producing gradual break- 
ing and removal of husks. Follow- 
ing the treatment with the stones, 
the brown rice kernels are separated 


_from the husks by sieves and aif 


currents. The removal of the husks 
is a matter of absolute necessity as 
they have not even a feed value 

The value of the refinements which 
follow has been debated by various 
nutritionists, the same as the Tre- 
moval of the bran in the milling of 
wheat. It has been well established 
that vitamins necessary in nutrition 
are removed but the cooking proper- 
ties of rice, as well as the flavor, are 
improved. Removal of the husks is 
similar to the separations which take 
place in the threshing of wheat, and 
the’ removal of rice bran and polish- 
ing corresponds somewhat to the sep- 
aration of wheat bran but there are 
also important differences. 

The closely adhering fine skin un- 
der the husks can be removed only 
by attrition. The skin or cuticle 
varies from a creamy or pale yellow 
to a dark brown color and hence 
the name brown rice. The mechani- 
cal principles involved have consider- 
able in common with those employed 
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in scouring wheat. There are usually 


two stages: the removal of the brown 
skin or cuticle and polishing or pearl- 
ing. This may include coating with 
glucose and talc to give a high polish. 
(U.S.D.A. Bul. 330.) The presence 
of added materials must be indicated 
on the packages. 

One of the chief sources of power 
for mechanical methods of rice mill- 

in many countries is the burning 
of husks which have very little value 
for other purposes. The calorie value 
is ‘not high, due partly to the high 
ash content, and special burning 
equipment is needed. Use of rice 
hulls for insulation is a recently de- 
veloped outlet. A treatment with 
chemicals to give fire resistance is 
first given. : 

The brown rice obtained after re- 
moval of the husks is rated as more 
complete food than the white or pol- 
ished rice. In the removal of the 
bran coating or cuticle, the germ, part 
of the protein, fat and mineral mat- 
ter are also eliminated. In highly 
milled rices nearly all the vitamin B 
complex disappears. The observation 
was made a long time ago that some 
oriental people pre-boiled the rice 
before the various processes of puri- 
fication. The original purpose was 
to prevent cracking of the rice grains 
and thus reduce the losses. The peo- 
ple who used this treatment were 
observed to be more free from nutri- 
tional troubles than those who did 
not. This observation has led to the 
process of producing the so-called 
converted rice. 


Products From Rough or Paddy Rice 


The statistical reports of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
generally use the conversion factor: 
162 lbs rough or paddy rice are equal 
to 100 lbs of milled rice. Some re- 
ports give 105.3 lbs for the latter 
figure. Fraps (1916) states that 162 
Ibs of rough rice will yield from 101 
to 106 lbs of polished rice, 4 to 6 lbs 
rice polish, 13 to 22 lbs rice bran and 
22 to 34 lbs of hulls with a wastage 
of 3 to 5 lbs. Pure rice bran con- 
sists of the outer layers of the rice 
kernel proper, together with the 
germ. The average pounds and cal- 
culated percentages are given in 
Table 1 (based on Fraps’ factors). 


Table 1—Products From Milling 162 Lbs of 


Rough Rice 

Product lbs %o 
MOY TICO occ cccscccice 93 57.4 
MeCond rice ......sc000- 5 3.1 
Screenings rice ........ 9 5.6 
mrewers’ rice ......... 4 2.4 
COE PEE Ab o0''5 003 29 17.9 
RE eee 13 8.0 
SE. caeGinile ys care «<0 4 2.4 
Loss and dirt ........ 5 3.1 


Composition of Rice and Rice 
Products 


The similarities as well as differ- 
ences in the composition of white 
flour and milled rice, not highly pol- 
ished nor glazed, are shown in Table 
2. The figures for rice are given 
by Charles E, Douglas in “Rice, Its 
Cultivation and Preparation” (Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, London). Rice 
a8 well as flour varies from these 
figures. The protein content of rice 
18 more like that in a low protein 
flour. The ash of rice is twice that 
of flour and the crude fiber is also 
Somewhat higher. 

Table 2—Composition of Milled Rice and 

White Flour 


Constituent Ric lour 
SS 12.8 13.50 
EEN eoaeeel 0.8 +40 
RSS eerie 7.1 11.00 
Crude MP Se icccs 4.0 0.25 
Fat Rew EN Lec 1.0 1.25 

-free extracts ..... ~77.9 73.60 


The percentage composition of sev- 
eral grades of rice and various prod- 
Ucts is given in Table 3, which is a 
Combination of data given by Fraps 
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(1916) and Henry and Morrison's 
“Feeds and Feeding.” 


Table 3—Composition of Rice and By- 
Products (Percentages) 


Rice and Mois- 
products ture 
Rough or 
paddy .11.7 5.0 81 18 89 64.5 
Brown 


N- 
Pro- free 
Ash tein Fat Fiber extr. 


ee oc. BRS 2 68. U8. Bh... 148 
Polished 
Fiee «4. 28.38 0.6 7.6 O4 ‘0.4 99.0 


Fancy rice 12.6 0.6 8.9 0.5 0.4 717.0 
Rice hulls 8.5 18.6 3.6 0.9 39.1 29.3 
Mixed rice 

bran .. 9.8 10.0 13.0 14.8 11.7 40.1 
Rice bran 

.G. .. 10.1 9.7 8.1 11.4 13.4 44.3 
Rice bran 

LG. . 9.56 11.3 10.9 9.8 15.8 42.7 
Rice 
polish... 9.9 4.2 12.9 9.1 2.1 61.8 


Brown rice is the product from 
the stone or other milling before the 
bran skin or cuticle has been re- 
moved by the processes of attrition 
and contains the vitamins which are 
removed in polishing. The rice bran 
is a mixture of products; the outer 
layer of the kernels, the germ, a small 
amount of broken kernels and a small 
amount of hulls not removed in the 
milling process. This bran, when not 
adulterated, is a highly nutritious 
feed as can be seen by the composi- 
tion in Table 3. Rice polish is va- 
riable, depending on the hardness of 
the rice kernels. If soft, more of the 
kernels rub off and if hard, the polish 
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consists mostly of the outer coating. 
The more of the kernel proper pres- 
ent, the less the fat and protein con- 
tent. 
LITERATURE CITED 
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Many a manufacturer of prepared mixes has found Monsanto leavening 
agents distinctly helpful in moving his products from grocers’ shelves to the 
home plates of America. This can be a happy experience for you—whether 
you make prepared mixes for pancakes, doughnuts, piecrust, muffins, 


cookies, gingerbread or cake. 


You are invited to consult Monsanto in connection with your formula 
problems. As a helpful service, Monsanto technicians will bake-test your 
product to determine possible improvements—or, if you'd rather make 
your own tests, samples will be sent of Monsanto leavening agents that are 
known for the exceptional quality contributed by Monsanto's elemental 
phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. 

Contact the nearest Monsanto office or write to: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. District Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 


Montreal, Toronto. 
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SERVES 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
for leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 
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NOW—two special formulas of 
““VExTRAM” for Degermed Corn Grits 
and Corn Meal —to meet proposed 
Federal Standards. 





) -ENRICHMEN 
WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR ENR 





Children need good food to maintain 
strong bodies and alert minds and to 
promote normal development. The 
proper nutrition of children, more- 
over, is the foundation for lifelong 
good health and well-being. 


Enriched flour is basic to good nutri- 
tion because enrichment supplies in 
substantial quantities thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin and iron—all needed 
daily for buoyant health. 


Enriched flour products furnish ap- 
proximately a fourth of daily food 
energy and insure a regular source of 
these vital nutrients. 


Since the average American, accord- 
ing to official 1945 figures, consumes 
almost one half pound of flour a day, 
the American millers with their en- 
richment program are making a tre- 
mendous contribution to the good 
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“VEXTR A M” 


OFFERS THESE 
PLUS AD VANTAGES 


1. Minimum increas 
tent of flour. 





@ in ash con- 


2. PH control assures Stability, 
minimum vitamin Potency loss 





3. Freeflowing—unitorm feeding 
—excellent dispersion, 
4. Uniform Particle 

Size of in- 
gredients and Carriers, ; 


ig? 


health and welfare of the nation. 

When “‘VExTRAM” is added, flour is 
easily enriched to recommended po- 
tencies with all nutrients supplied in 
accurately controlled premixed form. 


For practical assistance with your enrichment and bleaching problems, 
consult our Technically-Trained Mill Service Men, at no cost or obligation. 
Address inquiries to: 


Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP wiNTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), St. Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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THIS |S THe FLOUR BLEACH for YOU 


MORE EFFICIENT COLOR REMOVAL OXYLITE’S 
DUE TO i EXCELLENT BLEACHING POWER 


NEW MANUFACTURING PROCESS TESTED AND PROVED 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR) Ti LABORATORY AND MILL 


WINTHROP'S BRAND» 


FLOUR 


“OXYLITE”’ IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 


CONSULT OUR TECHNICALLY TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES ON BLEACHING AND ENRICHMEMT 
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* * * * 


Recommendations From Millers Who Have Studied the Problem 


ILLERS the country over all 
are agreed on one fact: More 
and more attention must be 

given to the wheat cleaning depart- 


ments of their mills. The federal 
Food and Drug Administration, with 
its increasing emphasis upon cleanli- 
ness of the raw product, as well as 


the finished product, has served to re- 
mind those in charge of the mills that 
a better job must be done. 

This article is designed to survey 





THINGS THAT 





The prime requisite of bolting cloth is 
to sift flour to uniform quality at maxi- 


mum capacity in all sorts of atmospheric 


conditions. 


SWISS SILK meets all these tests su- 
premely well with so many additional 
qualities of excellence, that it is unsur- 
passed as a bolting medium. 


Durability is one of these extras, and 
millers have found that SWISS SILK, 
under comparable conditions, will out- 
perform and outlast any bolting cloth 


made. 


SWISS SILK 


BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 





current practices followed in the 
cleaning departments of mills in diff. 
erent sections of the country. A re. 
view of the method of cleaning wheat 
for milling in the Pacific Northwest, 
for example, would not be the proper 
set-up for a cleaning department of 
a mill in the Southwest or Central 
States, because of the many specific 
problems peculiar to each section of 
the country. 

Millers in different sections of the 
United States were asked to contrib- 
ute their observations and recom- 
mendations regarding wheat cleaning 
departments for their own sections 
of the country. 

Washing the wheat before storing it 
is a recommended procedure in the 
Pacific Northwest, because of the 
prevalence of smut in wheat in that 
section of the country. Putting it 
through a washer arrests the growth 
and development of smut spores until 
the wheat is withdrawn from storage. 
Putting it through a scalping ma- 
chine and washer is about all the 
attention it gets. 

“An abundance of wheat smut in 
this area a number of years ago is, 
no doubt, responsible for the pres- 
ence of a wheat washer in prac- 
tically all of the mills,” George M. 
Lowery, general superintendent of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co, 
Walla Walla, Wash., writes. “In re- 
cent years we find our mills grinding 
month after month with never a trace 
of smutty wheat. Whether our wheat 
crop shows any smut or not, the mill 
superintendents choose to continue 
to wash their wheat because we have 
proven to our own satisfaction that 
we can do a better job of cleaning if 
we have a washer. This is especially 
true in getting the crease dirt out of 
wheat,” Mr. Lowery said. 

As though the presence of smut on 
wheat was not enough to pose a clean- 
ing problem, Mr. Lowery also men- 
tioned other factors peculiar to the 
Pacific Northwest wheat. Among 
them were: The cob from Club wheat 
raised in that area is quite trouble- 
some in the cleaning department and 
Austrian peas have been causing 
millers considerable trouble. To sep- 
arate the peas from the wheat, mill- 
ers in that region are carrying an 
extra set of separator screens, per- 
forated with a slot %” by 10/64’ 
wide. These _ specially - designed 
screens, Mr. Lowery said, are put in 
use on the separator when the wheat 
shows an abundance of the peas. 


Weed Seeds a Problem 


Some of the weed seeds trouble- 
some to Pacific Northwest millers 
are: corn cockle, wild vetch, wheat 
thief, crow foot, tar weed, mustard 
ball, Jim Hill mustard, lamb’s quar- 
ter, prickly lettuce, morning glory, 
wild oats and fan weed. Then, t00, 
there are the usual coarse grains 
such as barley, oats, cracked and 
whole dry edible peas, to be taken 
out. 

Mr. Lowery said that dockage, in- 
cluding cracked wheat and screen- 
ings, taken from the wheat prepara- 
tory. to milling will average 2%. 

In this mill’s cleaning department, 
Mr. Lowery uses the following flow: 
receiving separator to storage bins 
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(if the wheat is not smutty. Then, 
when the wheat is withdrawn from 
storage, it is put through a milling 
separator to a scourer, followed by 
aspiration. From the aspirator it 
goes to a stoner, then to the washer. 
From the washer it goes to first 
temper and following the first tem- 
per, through Carter seed and oat 
discs. It is given a second scour 
before being put in the second tem- 
per bins. Tramp iron is taken out 
with a magnet ahead of the final as- 
pirator before the wheat goes to the 
first break. 

Donald S. Eber, formerly super- 
intendent of the Spokane, Wash., plant 
of the Centennial Flour Milling Co., 
outlines the following cleaning de- 
partment flow for a mill in the Pa- 
cific Northwest: 

“As the wheat is unloaded, it is 
put through either Carter Scalperators 
or other equally good separator to 
remove cobs, straw, etc. All mills 
that I know about wash the wheat 
and it is optional as to when the wheat 
is washed. Some of the larger mills 
have washers located in the elevators 
so that very smutty or tainted wheat 
can be washed as it enters the ele- 
vator and then washed again as it is 
brought to the mill about 72 hours 
ahead of the first break. This sec- 
ond washing can be either before or 
after the dry cleaning process. 

“For instance, in -Spokane we 
washed the wheat as it was brought 
from the elevator to the mill and in 
this way we eliminated a lot of sand, 
grit and other abrasive material that 
might cause so much wear on the 
equipment. Then usually our wheat 
was run over some type of magnetic 
separator or shoe and then through a 
scourer and aspirator and finally 
through Carter disc separators to 
take out the oats, barley, seeds, etc. 
The receiving separtors remove the 
straw, chaff, etc. 

“Some of the millers use a great 
deal more aspiration than others, 
and in all instances particular atten- 
tion must be given to.providing a dust 
collecting system adequate to handle 
the load. 


Spring Wheat Millers Urge 
Use of Washers 


Herman H. Trapp, general super- 
intendent for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is quite 
emphatic in his statements about 
wheat cleaning, particularly the use 
of a washer. Mr. Trapp also makes 
a sound observation when he says: 

“I think that some of the difficulty 
in the cleaning departments of many 
mills is that the mills have been in- 
creased in capacity, without increas- 
ing the capacity and efficiency of the 
cleaning house.” 

In commenting on the general 
problem of cleaning wheat, Mr. Trapp 
has this to say: 

“From experience, and from what 
we are told, we know that some mill 
infestation has its origin in the wheat 
brought into the mill. Consequently 
I do not hesitate to say that we 
should put forth every effort to im- 
Prove our cleaning departments. I 
know, too, that the most of us are 
too lax in this regard. In some cases 
the cleaning machinery is out of date, 
worn out, and not of sufficient ca- 
Pacity to do a good job. Perhaps the 
Separators are short of sieve capacity. 
The line of oat and seed discs that 
should be in good condition have been 
neglected and cannot do their very 
important work. Scourers are run- 
ning with worn-out beaters and with 
Poor suction. Some millers do not 
Use scourers at all because, they 

» &@ scourer breaks too much 
Wheat. If a scourer does break wheat, 


- 





then it is not properly adjusted. 

“If infested wheat needs cleaning, 
it surely needs good scouring and 
washing. I know of no better way 
to clean any wheat. Some millers 
claim that it costs too much and 
wastes wheat. I am sure that I or 
any other miller would not want to 
have the dirt that a washer of any 
make or type will remove in our mill 
streams. Down the sewer—not even 
into the screenings—is the proper 
place for the dirt taken off by a 
washer. What is lost does not amount 
to much and the difference in your 
mill is surely worth the cost of the 
small amount that is lost. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


“After scouring, washing and tem- 
pering, I would scour again before 
going to the mill, just to remove that 
thin skin on the wheat caused by its 
expansion during tempering. Then 
follow with as many aspirations on 
the way to the rolls as I could add. 
I would also use some method to sep- 
arate the big kernels from the small, 
then send each stream so divided to 
differently corrugated rolls. 

“As a final touch—to make sure 
that I was doing a good job of clean- 
ing infested wheat—I would use a 
pre-break or splitter. This opens 
the wheat and if there is any infesta- 
tion yet remaining, this will get it.” 
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Charles R. Veeck, superintendent 
for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., also favors washing 
wheat, in addition to the use of 
other accepted cleaning methods. 

“In all mills in the spring wheat 
area that are doing a good cleaning 
job, one will find wheat washers,” he 
says. “There are several different 











Sounds fantastic? And yet, it’s not 
only possible . . . #t’s being done! 
Just look at the facts. Self-rising 
flour today is big business .. . and 
still nowhere near as big as it could 
be. Out of -19* million barrels of 
family flour sold annually within a 
dozen or more southern states, only 
9 million were self-rising. That leaves 
almost 10 million barrels to shoot at. 


A Tremendous Potential Market 


Now take the rest of the country 
where approximately 26 million bar- 
rels of family flour is 
consumed each year. 





Little of this at present is self-rising. 
All told, a potential market for self- 
rising flour exists that’s well over three 
times as big as that already being 
sold! 


But can this potential market really 
be converted to self-rising flour? It 
can... at least a substantial portion 
of it... because it is being done. Al- 
ready several enterprising mills have 
conducted test campaigns proving 
conclusively that self-rising flour 
made with V-90 phosphate can be 
sold readily and profitably to house- 
wives who have never used self-rising 
flour before. 


V-90 Makes It Possible 

The reason is simple. V-90 phosphate 
has tremendously expanded the po- 
tential market for self-rising flour. 
Here, at last, is a flour that is finding 
ready acceptance by housewives de- 
manding a wide variety in home- 
baked oven products... from lighter, 
more readily digested biscuits to the 
finest cakes, muffins, corn fritters, 
meat pies and a host of other oven 
delicacies. 

Now is the time to expand the sale 
of your brands. Consumption of pre- 
pared flour mixes is steadily increas- 
ing. It pays to ride with a rising trend. 


* All figures based upon 1939 statistics. 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS - GREENSBORO, N. c. + Plants : NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. » CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL » VICTOR, FLA. 
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types, but the principle is the same. 
The washing operation may vary 
from a wet scouring action to actual 
washing, depending upon the amount 
of water that is used. It has come 
to my attention that some millers 
are using as little as 2% gallons to a 
bushel of grain, while others are using 
as much as 7 or 8 gallons. The wash- 
ing operation tends to eliminate much 





MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. izein’ ‘Ready Dressed” 
ope wee are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 
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of the foreign material that cannot be 
removed by the dry machines. 

“Scouring may precede or follow 
washing, but I believe it is best to 
follow the washing with scouring.” 

Mr. Veeck, like Mr. Trapp, recom- 
mends liberal use of aspirators, 

Use of an impact machine (Ento- 
leter) is a more recent development 
recommended by Mr. Veeck. “This 
machine, when used as a pre-break 
machine, should be placed as near to 
the first break as possible. These 


machines will shatter all of the un- 
sound kernels and this operation is 
followed by a rather vigorous aspira- 
tion to remove any insect fragments 
exposed by the shattering of the un- 


e4—Samples from an Actual MILL RUN! 


44 exclaimed one mill superintendent when he saw 

these results achieved by a HAAKY ASPIRA- 

It demonstrates the efficiency of the HAAKY 

“CENTRAL” ASPIRATION Method in removing screen- 

ings, dust, chaff, hulls—yes even shrivelled, split and infested 

kernels. The screenings are ejected from the settling cham- 
ber and dust, chaff, etc., are blown to a dust collector. 


TOR. 


aspiration. 


Scalping Efficiency. 


HAAKY PIONEERED and PROVED the efficiency 


and economy of this exclusive method of aspiration. This 
method has consistently demonstrated highly uniform, thor- 
oughly effective and dependable results. 
to 60% of the air volume required by other types of machines 
—effecting a relative saving in power consumption. Fur- 
thermore, less operating attention is required because grain 
spread is automatically adjusted to fluctuations in the vol- 
ume of grain entering the machine. It accommodates con- 
siderable range of capacity without manual adjustment. 
It also provides a light polishing of grain before the actual 


HAAKY SEPARATORS and SCOURERS 


also employ this same patented Aspirating Method. The 
HAAKY OVERTOP SCALPER offers a NEW HIGH in 


Write for full information on HAAKY Grain Cleaning. 








sound kernels.” By taking these in- 
sect fragments out of the wheat be- 
fore it is milled, the fragment-count 
in the finished flour will be greatly 
reduced, it is pointed out. 

The use of Sutton, Steele & Steele 
gravity separators is a more recent in- 
novation in the cleaning departments 
of many mills. Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
an installation in its Minneapolis mill 
and Perry Putnam, head miller, is of 
the opinion that the gravity ma- 
chines permit a better job to be done 
in cleaning the wheat. 

He estimates that about 40% of the 
total wheat stream by-passes the 
seed machines, permitting a better 
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job to be done on the wheat that car. 
ries the seeds. The gravity screen 
takes off the large, sound kernels at 
the “heavy” end and the lightest stuff 
is spouted directly to the screenings 
bin. Stones, because of their spe. 
cific gravity, are carried over in the 
large heavy wheat stream and this 
stream is the only one that goes over 
the stoner. The two main streams of 
wheat (1) the large heavy wheat, and 
(2) the streams that have been put 
through the seed and oat machines, 
are blended ahead. of the aspirator 
over the washer. 

Millers who recommend the use of 
SSS gravity aspirators state, in effect, 
that it is good sense to classify the 
wheat in the cleaning house, thus 
lightening the load on the oat and 
seed machines. “It is, in effect,” they 
say, “the same system employed in 
the mill proper. The stream is sep- 
arated and only wheat needing pro- 
cessing by a special machine is sent 
to that machine.” 


“Aspiration Plays Big Part” 


C. E, Danielson, superintendent for 
the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, says: 

“Above all, proper aspiration plays 
a big part in the cleaning of wheat. 
I recommend the use of strong suc- 
tion also on all wheat elevators and 
conveyors and spots, and by the time 
the wheat reaches the first break 
rolls, all dirt and dust have been re- 
moved.” 

Mr. Danielson’s wheat cleaning sys- 
tem is as follows: From elevator to 
Haaky separator, then to magnetic 
separator, then through the Carter 
disc machines, then to Haaky scour- 
ers, then to conditioner or tempering 
bins—13 or 14 hours in first temper. 
After the first temper, the wheat is 
given a good scouring, followed by 
aspiration, then to second condition- 
ing or temper for 2% hours, then to 
grinding bin. It is put through a 
splitter roll before going to the first 
break. 

“I mention splitter roll because 
there you remove more crease dirt 
than anywhere else in the cleaning 
department, and also pick off other 
undesirable fragments that might 
have been embedded in the crease. 
Above all, aspiration plays a big part 
in the cleaning of wheat.” 

William P. Riley, superintendent 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is another miller 
in the Southwest who recommends 
that aspiration should be used on the 
wheat stream wherever possible. Mr. 
Riley reports that the trend in the 
Southwest is for the use of wheat 
washers also. 

“The trend (for washers) is in- 
creasing in this section of the coun- 
try and we will soon have washers 
in both our plants,” he reports. ‘We 
have one in use now and I think the 
emphasis being placed on filth and 
fragments by the inspectors makes a 
washer almost a necessity, so I cer- 
tainly would include one in an im- 
proved method of cleaning. A wheat 
entoleter is also a necessity for the 
same reason,” Mr. Riley states. 

Mr. Riley recommends the use of 4 
sifter ahead of the washer, for the re- 
moval of screenings. “As far as the 
amount of screenings to be removed is 
concerned, that is dependent upon the 
size perforations used on the washer. 
We use a 5/64ths perforation a No. 12 
mesh wire on our sifter. This does 
away with any screenings going down 
the sewer.” 

The amount of sand, stones, etc., t0 
be removed was not estimated by Mr. 
Riley. “The sand on wheat in this 
section of the country is very fine and 
the washer is doing an excellent job 
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The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 


It pays to watch these values 


carefully. You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


‘FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the [] 
milling industry— backed by years 
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h ow “ The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
n fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
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* ake the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
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The dependable Omega Vitamiser feeds just the right amount of 
vitamin concentrate — without wasting or skimping, every day 
in the year. The mechanism is simple and 








: teh rugged . . . exact volumetric measurement 
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2. Instant control: precise feeding disc and precise feeding rate is con- 
hend wheel adjustment. trolled through a variable speed drive by 


3. Simple mechanism: even 
distribution; continuous 
= Write for Bulletin 61-64 
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in removing it. One of our cleaning 
problems is to get rid of the crease 
dirt and I believe a washer comes 
nearer getting that than does any 
other machine. The Entoleter is also 
very good in this respect.” 

“So, in summing it up,” Mr. Riley 
concludes, “if I did not already have 
them in the system, the improvement 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 
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that I would put in would be a good 
wheat washer and an Entoleter just 
above the first break rolls.” 


Soft Wheat Miller Comments 


“Wheat washers are real rarities in 
this section of the country where it is 
a difficult problem to add any tem- 
pering water at all,” writes J. E. Rob- 
ertson of the Ewing (Indiana) Mill 
Co. “I am not saying that they are 
not practical, but if they were to be 
used, it would mean the addition of a 
drier, also,” he says. 

“Our principal préblems in clean- 
ing wheat in this part of the coun- 
try,” Mr. Robertson continues, “is to 


get rid of filth, onions and cockle, 
plus oats and soybeans.” The clean- 
ing system used by Mr. Robertson in- 
cludes: 

Wheat from storage to a magnetic 
separator, then to a milling separator, 
followed by a Carter disc oats ma- 
chine, then a cockle disc. From the 
cockle disc, the wheat goes through 
a scourer then to the tempering con- 
veyor and into the tempering bins. 
A second temper is applied immedi- 
ately after the wheat is drawn from 
the first tempering bins, and then the 
wheat is given a second scouring. A 
magnetic separator is located be- 
tween the scourer and the stock hop- 
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LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON assure maximum 


kill at minimum cost; leave no taste, odor or color; do not 
affect baking qualities of flour. 


LIQUID HEN is the all-out fumigant 


for building-wide clean-ups. It penetrates 
every crack, crevice or hiding-place in your 
mill or machinery . . . destroys all rodents, 
insects and insect eggs . . . assures thorough, 


efficient control. 


An Industrial Fumigation Engineer will 
advise about the effective application of 
Liquip HCN. If you do not know of one, we 
shall be glad to recommend an expert serving 
your locality. You incur no obligation. 


ACRYLO N, for regular “spot” fumi- 


gations, is a non-flammable liquid. A few 
ounces of AcrRYLON are poured directly into 
machines—the most likely centers of infesta- 
tion. It leaves no residue or caked material, 
and gets results with over-night exposure. 

AcrYLON is sold in quart-size bottles with 
quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations, per- 
mitting ease of application. Complete dosage 
chart appears on the label. Also available in 
10-gallon and 50-gallon drums. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricu!tural Chemicals Division 
Insecticide Department 


30-Z ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. « 


2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash. ¢ 


Azusa, Calif, 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 
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per, from which it is fed to the-firy 
break rolls. 

Glenn L. Bleile of the Lyon ¢ 
Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ingj. 
ana, reports that the general trenj 
in the soft winter wheat area is t) 
get away from too much Scouring 
and to use more aspiration. 

“One of the things that bother som, 
millers in this part of the country js 
soybeans in wheat received fron 
country elevators,” Mr. Bleile says 
“The beans are small enough to lodge 
in the apertures of the screens by 
too large to go through. Unless the 
brushes of the separators are in prop. 
er adjustment, they will not keep 
the screen clean.” 

Mr. Bleile agrees with Mr. Robert. 
son regarding the use of washer, 
“Because of the high moisture content 
of the wheat received here, and the 
high humidity of the atmosphere, 
wheat washers aren’t too popular, 
Where there is a drier available, how. 
ever, washers are used.” 

R. W. Stillson, Nappanee (Indiana) 
Milling Co., Inc., in commenting on 
wheat cleaning problems in the Cen. 
tral States, also mentions the high 
moisture content of the soft wheat in 
that region. 

“Wheat in this section of the coun- 

try ‘probably has a higher moisture 
content than wheat in any other 
region,” he says. ‘“Moistures often 
range from 11.7 to 15.5%, so grain 
driers are a great help in taking care 
of this wheat.” 
- Mr. Stillson notes an increase in 
wheat smut and may bring about a 
greater use of washers. In that event, 
he says, driers will be a necessity. 

“We are doing a little heavier 
scouring to get as much as possible 
of the crease dirt and insect frag- 
ments that might be in the wheat,” 
he says. 

“My idea of a good wheat cleaning 
system for this part of the country 
would be as follows: 

“Receiving separator to drier, to 
grain storage bins. From storage to 
pre-temper bins to bring moisture in 
all wheats to within 144% of best 
milling temper. From _ pre-temper 
bins to blending scales, to milling sep- 
arator, to washer, to tempering bins. 
From tempering bins to magnetic 
separator, to cockle machine, to disc 
separator, to scourer, to aspirator, to 
final temper just ahead of first break 
rolls. From bins ahead of rolls to 
another magnet, to feed governor, to 
break rolls.” 

Mr. Stillson reports that “we have 
not been bothered with large stones 
and with seed screens on the sepal- 
ator, plus a washer, sand and stones 
have been pretty thoroughly re 
moved.” 

These reports from millers over the 
country, while they do not offer the 
solutions to the wheat cleaning prob- 
lems encountered in all instances, 40 
offer many suggestions -for improve 
ment in the cleaning house. 


—_, 





Mill Sanitation—Larrick 





(Continued from page 3a) 


When the inspection is completed, 
the inspector offers to review with 4 
representative of the management the 
faults, if any, which he finds with 
the sanitary practices employed. Very 
frequently this results in the imme 
diate correction of objectionable com 
ditions and practices which had bee? 
overlooked by the management. 

The inspector’s written report t0 
his. supervisor consists of a word Pic 
ture of the conditions which he em 
counters, supplemented by drawings, 
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exhibit material, samples of finished 


and unfinished material, and photo- 
graphs. This data is intended to per- 
mit the reviewing officer to gain a 
comprehensive knowledge of just 
what the conditions were in that par- 
ticular plant. 

Two Fundamental Facts 

A review of a large number of fac- 
tory inspection reports covering mills 
emphasizes two fundamental facts. 
First, many mills in this country were 
puilt a great many years ago. Struc- 
turally they are such as to make ade- 
quate sanitation both time-consuming 
and expensive. Obviously this condi- 
tion cannot be eliminated overnight, 
but it does place an extra burden on 
the operators. of these old plants. 
Second, many types of milling ma- 
chinery were well designed in so far 
as doing a particular mechanical job 
was concerned, but some have been 
so constructed as to make thorough 
cleaning practically impossible. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has been most interested in the in- 
dustry sanitation program of the 
Millers National Federation as well 
as the steps taken by individual firms 
designed to study the problems in- 
volved, and improve the sanitary qual- 
ity of the output. The administration 
wholeheartedly approves of the ef- 
forts being made and is convinced 
that the success of these endeavors 
will react to the benefit of both the 
producer and the consumer. 
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NEW YORK GROUP CALLS 
FOR NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Albany, N. Y. — ‘The New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Nutrition is calling upon the state 
and federal governments to launch a 
long-range nutrition program of plan- 
ning, education and research. The 
committee, headed by Sen. Thomas 
C. Desmond of Newburgh, urges Pres- 
ident Truman to call a national con- 
ference this year to chart a 10-year 
nutrition program for the country at 
large. It asks the state to establish a 
nutrition council in the executive de- 
partment. 

Other specific recommendations. in- 
clude a program of training for nu- 
tritionists, fortification nationally of 
such common foods as bread, salt and 
oleomargarine; establishment of a per- 
manent state-subsidized school lunch 
program, and improvement of nutri- 
tional standards in state institutions. 

“The federal government,” said 
Sen. Desmond, “despite the urgent 
need for a strong nutrition program, 
has virtually folded up its nutritional 
education program. It has ‘watered 
down’ its nutritional-industry pro- 
gram so that it cannot provide field 
assistance to states and factories. 
The federal government’s fortification 
Program, begun so brilliantly within 
the bread enrichment regulations, has 
been permitted to bog down. It has 
Permitted the school lunch program 
a be hampered by crisis piled upon 

is.” 
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FOOD EXPORTS FROM U. S. 
INCREASE 29.5% IN 1946 


Washington, D. C. — More than 

000,000,000 worth of foodstuffs was 
*xported from the United States dur- 
ing 1946, the Office of International 

ade, Department of Commerce, re- 
Ported March 24, 

@ total value of food exports, 
¥2,166,496,000, was 29.5% greater 
han similar exports in 1945 Cash 
Purchases in 1946 totaled $1,353,579,- 

» O 62.5% of the total, as com- 
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pared with $472,337,000 in 1945, 28.2% 
of that year’s total. 

UNRRA shipments rose from $201,- 
107,000 in 1945 to $628,493,000 in 
1946, an increase of 212.5%. Lend- 
lease shipments, which amounted to 
$999,875,000 in 1945, declined to $184,- 
424,000 last year. 

Imports of foodstuffs into the 
United States last year were valued 
at $1,342,148,000, compared with 
$1,154,661,000 in 1945, an increase of 


’ 16.2%. 


Meat products, grains, and fruits 
were the commodity classes showing 
the greatest increases in 1946 ex- 
ports over those in 1945. More than 


STOP 


7" actually remove all dust and infested 
stock from your mill when you clean your 
plant with a HOFFMAN VACUUM CLEAN- 
ING SYSTEM. And, much of this cleaning 
can be done while your mill is in operation 
and will cut your shutdown time to a mini- 
mum. This means less loss in production and 
a large saving in man hours. 


With HOFFMAN VACUUM CLEANING you 
can regularly do your overhead cleaning 
while the mill is in operation, thus removing 
the dust explosion hazard. Vacuum cleaning 
prior to fumigation, gives you a more effec- 


1,300,000,000 pounds of meat prod- 
ucts were shipped overseas aS com- 
pared with a little over 1,000,000,000 
pounds in 1945. Grains exported in 
1946 were valued at more than $788,- 
000,000, an increase of 77.6% over the 
previous year. Included were 187,- 
000,000 bus. of wheat, compared with 
128,000,000 bus. shipped in 1945. Fruit 
shipments increased about 28%, from 
$119,000,000 worth in 1945 to $153,- 
000,000 in 1946. 

Among non-food agricultural prod- 
ucts, tobacco exports showed the 
greatest increase, rising from $257,- 
897,000 in 1945 to $414,934,000 last 
year, 


tive cleaning and fumigating job because 


you have removed all infested stock from 


your mill. 


Many mill operators tell us that they 
are extending the operating time between 
fumigation periods as well as enjoying 
many other savings 
and benefits with, 
HOFFMAN VACUUM 
CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Let us tell you about 
them. Write today for 
complete details. 





HOFFMAN SPECIALIZES IN VACUUM 
CLEANING SYSTEMS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Mill Sanitation—W agner 





(Continued from page 3a) 


mediately promulgated to impress up- 
on the producer of cereal grain the 
necessity of protecting such a com- 
modity from insects and rodents 
while such grain remains within his 
control. 

The milling industry should and 
must, through its individual milling 
organization, develop a system of po- 
licing if it is to maintain its primary 
and important position in the produc- 
tion of the foremost human food. 








BEFORE cleaning, accumulated stock and dust—a dirty 
and hazardous condition. 





AFTER, cleaned entirely in one operation by HOFFMAN 
Vacuum Cleaning System. 


U.S. HOFFMAN 


AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
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Brown Bread’s Unpopularity — 
Started in Middle Ages 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is an 
excerpt from an article prepared by 
H. E. West of the William Anliss 
Food Trade School of Melbourne, 
Australia, that appeared in a recent 
issue of the Australasian Baker and 
Millers Journal. 


¥ ¥ 


tered by people who have—- 

“the persistent notion that be- 
fore the ‘era of high refinement in 
flour milling’ the bread of the peo- 
ple was brown; that when the roller 
mill came in and the buhr stone went 
out, our ancestors lost their im- 
memorial heritage of whole wheat; 
that thereafter millers feloniously 
‘robbed’ their flour of its ‘vital’ qual- 
ities; and that at the end of the 
cycle the public was being criminally 
undernourished, whereas in the be- 
ginning all was well.” 

“Repetition, both by laymen and 
by scientist, has given the legend a 
kind of authenticity. It has slipped 
over the line between mythology and 
history. And yet never have we seen 
or heard any satisfactory corrobora- 
tive evidence. The historical corro- 
boration is all on the other side. In 
fact, there is an unbroken chain of 
evidence, direct and circumstantial, 
that the bread of man has always 
been as white as he could make it, 
and that he was engaged in success- 
ful efforts to make it white, and con- 
tinued to improve them all the way 
down ‘through the ages from Homer 
to tomorrow morning.” 

[Editor’s Note: The two para- 
graphs above had a quite familiar 
sound to C. K. Michener, managing 
editor of this journal. Since the au- 
thor of this article failed to credit 
the source, the paragraphs originally 
appeared in an article, “The Grist 
Great Grandad Ground,” published in 
The Northwestern Miller. Feb. 19, 
1941.] 

Kirkland, quoting from Pliny’s 
“Natural History” (about 70 A.D.) 
states: “The Gauls were the first to 
employ the bolter that is made of 
horsehair, while the people of Spain 
made the sieves and meal-dressers 
of flax and the Egyptians of papyrus 
and rushes.” 

Today, silk from the silk worm is 
the material used for weaving the 
grit gauze and the fine cloth for flour 
mills. 

“Silk was known and used by the 
ancient Greeks, but the cultivation 
of the silk worm was not introduced 
into Europe until the 6th century. ... 
In the manufacture of silk fabric 
France takes first place in Europe, 
Lyons being the center of the trade.” 

It is more than likely that silk 
was being used for dressing in the 
days of the early Greeks. Dutch 
weavers of Haarlem in the 16th cen- 
tury were skilled craftsmen in the 
making of bolting silk. Later when 
the persecution of the Huguenots took 
place in France (1685-88) the refu- 
gees who fled to the Netherlands in- 
cluded silk weavers, from Lyons and 
Picardy. Haarlem’s supremacy re- 
mained unchallenged until the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

The early French weavers of bolt- 
ing cloth used taffeta. Taffeta (as a 
cloth) was “introduced into England 
in the 14th century.” The name has 
been applied to many different ma- 
terials; at one time to plain woven 


Berar" of today are still pes- 


silks generally. One can quite easily 
assume that in Europe, silk has been 
used for bolting cloths for at least 600 
years. 

In 1830 when the weaving loom 
was invented in Switzerland, to make 
possible the weaving of square 
meshes, there were 10 different sizes 
of bolting silk ranging from one to 
almost our present number 10 through 
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which much of the flour today is 
dressed. 

It has been noted that the mills 
did not bolt the flour in the early 
days. The bolting or sieving was 
done by the bakers. The start of 
sieving on the part of the millers is 
given. 

“Up to the end of the 16th century, 
flour millers knew only one method 
of reducing grain to flour or meal, 
i.e., passing the grain through the 
machine once and grinding it up into 
whole meal.” , 

“At the end of the 16th century, 
a French miller Pigeaud invented a 
new system. This was: kept secrev 
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until 1760, when another miller, Bou. 
quet of Lyons, published it. The prov. 
ess consisted of passing wheat three 
or four times through millstones, jp. 
stead of once, as was customary; and 
after each grinding, the broken stock 
was sifted on a fine reel separator 
to take out the flour, whilst the over. 
tails went to the next pair of mill. 
stones to be reground.” 

Jacob, who gives Malisset of Paris 
1760 the credit for this improveq 
method of milling, rightly notes that 
“this was a significant innovation, 
yet it was not adopted; 95% of the 
mills in France continued to grind 
flour inadequately. A quarter of a 

















































































Satisfied operators and users find that Dow 
Methyl Bromide protects butter and other 
dairy products completely—safely. 


Wherever fumigation results count 





DOW METHYL 


Pictures tell the story! Safekeeping of a multitude of products is being achieved 
every day by fumigation with Dow Methyl Bromide. Successful results are 
obtained in buildings, warehouses, vaults, box cars, under plastic-treated 


tarpaulins—almost everywhere. 


Methyl Bromide’s unmatched power, proved by countless on-the-job tests, gives 
you complete penetration of all materials where insects may seek shelter. 
There are no survivors to cause early reinfestation—and frequent, costly 


fumigations are avoided. 


Dow Methyl Bromide penetrates quickly—and can be aerated easily and 








Methyl! Bromide effectively ‘penetrates 
bagged products in large storage piles, com- 







New Products 


Just as Methyl Bromide was 
developed by The Dow Chemi- 
cal Company for use through- 
out the food industry, so other 
new products are being tested 


d Exp i tal 







and 





tests have shown, for example, 
that both ethylene oxide and 
propylene oxide show promise 
in killing microorganisms in 
fruit. 







pletely eliminating all insect and rodent life. 
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century later Lavaisier saw this fact 
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niller, Bou. ign.” 

, a grave danger sign. 
Seng proc. ee was the real beginning of 
eat three ual reduction milling and the 
Istones, in. 





first of one of the many subsequent 


mary; and improvements to make the lot of the 
oken stock baker easier and to improve by 
, Separator mechanical means his main raw ma- 
t the over. terial—flour. Like all new things, 
ir of mill. yesterday, today and tomorrow, gen- 
‘ ; eral acceptance came slowly. How- 
t of Paris ever, the method spread in Europe 

“mproved and America and in 1810 was great- 
notes that ly improved by the invention of the 
agi eesy er by a Hungarian named Paur. 
5% of the “The Albion mill, which operated 
| to grind (in England) from 1786-91 and which 


arter of a 


was the first mill to be equipped with 
steam, made four grades of flour. 





Per cent 
Fine household flour ......... 65.3 
Seconds wa 16.5 
Thirds 6.9 
an cic wibaa td 666 4060 4.0 


POtal NOU. wv vcccvecesceseos 82. 
(flour, bran and pollard = 100%) (68b). 


The roller mill was not invented 
until “1820 by Helfenberger in Switz- 
erland.” “Early in the 19th century, 
various types (of roller mills) were 
produced, all of them having smooth 
iron rolls but the machines had many 
mechanical faults which took a long 
time to eliminate. They were first 
used with any real success in Buda- 
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pest about 1839, but they did not es- 
tablish themselves to any extent, 
even in this native Hungary, until 
late, 3 ka 

“The first exhibition of roller mill- 
ing machinery was held at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall in London in 1879; 
but it was not until after the exhibi- 
tion of 1881 that English millers at 
last decided to convert their mills.” 

“For many years before 1880 Brit- 
ish housewives and bakers—and even 
millers—had been accustomed to buy 
the highest grades of Hungarian flour 
to mix with the darker flours made 
in Britain. The demand for superior 
white flour, and the amount import- 











Test results! Live insects in test cases placed 
in inaccessible spots, such as centers of 
sacks of flour, will be found dead when 
fumigation is completed. 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 


IL 


thoroughly. It is harmless to most products when used as directed, and can 





J veer be applied “from the outside in’ without exposing the operator. 
results a : 
a tveuiel It will pay you to investigate Dow Methy! Bromide. Find out for yourself how 
this remarkable fumigant can solve your fumigation problem. 
tests, gives AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ok “—_ THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
ent, costly New York » Boston © Philadelphia * Washington « Cleveland « Detroit * Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles «¢ Seattle 
P Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
vasily and 







Portable fumigation chamber. 






















Methyl Bromide can be used favorably under 
plastic-treated tarpaulins, each in effect a 





Methy! Bromide thoroughly penetrates mill- 
ing machinery, eliminating all the insect life 
that accumulates in these machines. 


BROMIDE does the job! 


And here's why! 


VERSATILITY —high toxicity to insects in all stages 
of development. 


ADAPTABILITY —to a wide range of products. 
LOW ABSORPTION—and high penetrating power. 


ive hazard. 





bility, ab of expl 


No residual taste or odor. 


Low cost. « 





Ease of application. 


50th Ann tversary 1597-1947 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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ed to meet the demand, steadily in- 
creased; by 1880 it was coming not 
only from Hungary but in even larg- 
er quantities from America... .” 

It is thus very evident that the de- 
sire for white flour and its manufac- 
ture in various degrees existed long 
before the roller mill came into gen- 
eral use. 

Drummond infers that the roller 
mill has been the cause of the re- 
moval of the germ from flour and 
thus the direct cause of the lowering 
of the nutritional quality of flour. 

“What was not appreciated at the 
time was that in removing the germ 
all the highly nutritious food sub- 
stances it contained were also being 
eliminated.” 
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“STOMACH FILLER” 


* 








Japanese “Flour” Made From 
Locusts, Seaweed, Sweet 
Potato Seeds, Sagebrush 


Washington, D. C.—A Japanese 
“flour” which includes ingredients 
obtained from locusts, pumpkin 
seeds, water oats, arrow root, sea- 
weed, sagebrush, and radish, mul- 
berry and sweet potato leaves was 
developed by the Japanese Ministry 
of Agriculture to supplement postwar 
food supplies, according to a report 
by the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. 

The report was prepared by inves- 
tigators of the general headquarters 
of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers in Japan. 

The flour is used to make bread, 
biscuits, and noodles. Plans to utilize 
these materials were completed in the 
fall of 1945 and expanded during 
1946, the report states. 

Japanese agricultural societies and 
forestry associations, assisted by 
school children, collect and deliver 
the raw products to milling plants. 
The materials are pulverized, mixed 
with wheat flour and distributed to 
consumer outlets. Two parts of wheat 
flour are mixed with the one part of 
the substitute “flour” to overcome its 
peculiar taste. 

The Japanese planned to have more 
than 600 milling plants in operation 
in 1946, producing approximately 115,- 
000 metric tons of the flour, about 1% 
of total food production. The product 
has about the same caloric value as 
brown rice, but only half its nutri- 
tional value. It is intended primarily 
as a “stomach filler’ for Japanese 
urban populations. 

The report includes a general des- 
cription of the plan with tables giving 
production figures and estimated cal- 
oric values of each of the ingredients. 

Orders for the report (PB-47021; 
“Unusual Materials as Foodstuffs in 
Japan;” photostat, $1; microfilm, $1; 
11 pages) should be addressed to the 
Office of Technical Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., and should be accompanied by 
check or money order made payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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LUBY TAKES SOY FLOUR JOB 


Kansas City, Mo.—Thomas G. Luby 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Hagerstown, Md., soy flour mill 
of the Soya Corp. of America. Mr. 
Luby has spent several years as 
superintendent of the Compania Mol- 
inera del Peru at Lima, Peru, return- 
ing recently to the United States. 
The Hagerstown mill has a capacity 
of 1,000 sacks daily, and the company 
has an oil extraction plant at Balti- 
more. 
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Tips for Maintenance Men 
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Power Transmission With Leather Belts 


belts and pulleys are plentiful, 

but none furnish means for es- 
timating how much power a particu- 
lar belt may be transmitting at any 
given time. The only reliable method 
of determining the power actually 
transmitted is by the use of some 
form of dynamometer. 


| YORMULAS for proportioning 


If the thickness of a belt is in- 
creased it may seem that the power 
the belt will transmit should increase 
proportionately, and that a double 
belt half the width of a single belt 
would have the same power trans- 
mitting capacity, under like condi- 
tions. This supposition might be 


made to hold good, practically, with 


From an Engineer’s Notebook 


large pulleys, heavy bearings and mod- 
erate belt velocities. It does not hold 
good, however, with small pulleys. For 
one thing, when a double belt is used 
there is no such degree of perfect 
contact between the belt surface and 
the pulley faces, for the heavy belt is 
more rigid than the lighter one, and 
more work is required to bend the 





EXTRA YARDAGE WITH THE WIND! 


Vitamin enrichment adds sales yardage to your product 


In golf, the wind at your back adds yards to 
your drive. So vitamin enrichment is adding 
yardage to sales of packaged ‘‘family’’ flour. 


In a recent survey*, 97.4% of the American 
housewives questioned enghatiel that they 
prefer enriched white flour for vitamins; 99% 
stated that they consider vitamins of great im- 
portance in the food they serve their families. 


Continue to feature the word “ENRICHED” 
on your labels and de sure the enrichment pre- 
mix you use contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


*Fawcett Women’s Group 





Vitamin Division 


| ROCHE 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 


Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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fibers of the leather. Again, cen. 
trifugal force, which tends to throw 
the belt away from the pulley, in. 
creases With the increase of thickness 
and weight. In practice, the width 
of a double belt required to transmit 
the same power as a single one is 
generally taken as not less than 7/10 
the width of the latter, when smal] 
pulleys are used. 


Pulling Capacity of a Belt 

The pulling capacity of a belt is de- 
pendent upon the coefficient of fric- 
tion between its surface and the sur. 
face of the pulley face, and this in 
turn depends upon a number of things, 
Among them are: smoothness of the 
pulley face—freedom from ridges and 
hollows left by the turning tool; 
smoothness of the belt surface, a 
matter of evenness of texture, or 
“body”; identicalness of the crowns 
of driving and receiving pulleys—as 
nearly so as is practical in a com- 
mercial sense; crowns not more than 
%” for a pulley with a 24” face, 
which means that the pulley should 
not be more than 4” greater in diam- 
eter in its center than at its edges; 
a contour of crowned face that is 
not merely two inclined planes meet- 
ing in the center; and the use or non- 
use of any material in or on the belt 
other than that necessarily used in 
the currying process to keep the 
leather fibers lubricated and pliable. 
The use or nonuse of dressings in- 
tended to increase the tractive proper- 
ties of the belt should depend upon 
the exigencies arising under working 
conditions, but nonuse is safer than 
overuse. 

The flesh side of a belt should not 
be run on the pulley face. The firm 
contact with the pulley face should 
be on the grain side, because the flesh 
side has the greater tensile strength 
but a less firm surface. The grain 
side is therefore more resistant to the 
wear of attrition, and if a belt is 
used until the grain is actually worn 
off, it will still not have so great a 
tendency to crack as it would had the 
grain been running on the side away 
from the pulley face. 

A widely used rule for establishing 
the power transmitting capacity of a 
belt is based on the assumption that 
a single belt 1” wide will transmit 1 
h-p, Engineers have varying ideas 
concerning the speed the belt must 
run to accomplish this transmission, 
and these range from 550 to 1,100 
feet per minute. The problem ac- 
tually confronting the engineer is to 
find how wide a belt should be, and 
how narrow it can be, to transmit a 
certain power. He must take into 
consideration not only the efficiency 
of transmission but also the first cost 
of installation, and he should not 
neglect such things as the cost of 
necessary belt repairs, or losses due 
to shutdowns, and, finally, the depre- 
ciation. In one case this may be 
based on a few years’ service; in an- 
other, twice as many years. 


Some Commonly Used Rules 


Some of the commonly used rules 
pertaining to leather belting follow: 

For maximum economy the belt 
speed should be from 4,000 to 4,500 
feet per minute. 

The most satisfactory distance 


from center to center of shafts is 
from 20’ to 25’, 
Idler pulleys work most satisfac- 
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torily when located on the slack side 
of the belt assembly and near the 
driving pulley—about one fourth the 
distance from pulley to pulley. 

Belts have more durability and give 
greater satisfaction when compara- 
tively narrow and thick rather than 
wide and thin. 

It is safe to use a light double belt 
on a pulley 12” in diameter or larger; 
a heavy double on a pulley 20” in 
diameter or larger; and an extra 
heavy on pulleys of 30” diameter or 
larger. 

If the belt in an assembly is made 
wider it should also be made thicker. 

The ends of belts should be joined 
by splicing and cementing rather than 
by lacing or using wire or hooks. 

A “V” splice should always be used 
on heavy and extra-heavy double 
belts when idlers or tighteners are a 
part of the assembly. 

A satisfactory rule for making 
splices in double belts 7” to 10” wide 
is to make all splices 10”. For belts 
from 10” to 18” wide the splice should 
equal the belt width, but it should 
not be increased beyond 18”. 

In tightening belts a strain of 240 
Ibs. per square inch cross section of 
leather, or about 71 lbs. per inch 
width for a double belt, is permis- 
sible, but belts will not maintain this 
tension for any great length of time. 

Belt clamps having spring balances 
between the pairs of clamps should 
be used for ascertaining the tension 
of a belt each time it is tightened. 


Belt Maintenance Costs 


The stretch, durability, cost of 
maintenance, etc., of belts propor- 
tioned to the rule of 111 lbs per inch 
width, which corresponds to an effec- 
tive pull of 65 lbs per inch of width, 
and according to a more economical 
rule of a total load of 54 lbs, which 
corresponds to an effective pull of 
26 lbs per inch of width, may be esti- 
mated as follows: double belts, when 
treated with great care and run night 
and day at moderate speed, may be 
counted upon for seven years’ service 
under the first formula. Under the 
second, they should last 18 years. 

The cost of all labor and materials 
involved in the maintenance and re- 
pairs of double belts, added to the 
pro rata cost of renewals, will amount 
to an average of 37% of the original 
cost of the belt per year, under the 
first formula, and to about 14% un- 
der the second. 

_ In calculating the total cost of belt- 
ing and the manufacturing costs 
chargeable to this account, by far the 
greatest item is the time lost on idle 
machines while belts are being re- 
placed or repaired. 





‘QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 
COTTON & BURLAP 


° OF ALL SIZES 

* OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

* ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


akelc) AMERICAN 
= BAG CO. 


1315 Knox Ave. N 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 
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An Early-Day Flour Mill in Oregon 


Y father, G. I. Hazeltine, came 

M to California during the gold 

rush. He arrived there in 

1852 and engaged in gold placer min- 

ing for 10 years until the discovery 

of gold on Canyon Creek in Grant 
County, Oregon, on June 8, 1862. 

He then came to Canyon City and 


By I. B. Hazeltine 


was fortunate in getting one of the 
much sought for claims on Canyon 
Creek which later produced many 
millions of dollars in gold dust. 

My grandfather, A. R. McCallum, 
who had run a flour mill at Mill City, 
Cal., came to Oregon in the fall of 
1863. He was an experienced flour 
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miller and millwright who had also 
come west to search for gold. He en- 
gaged in gold mining for a time and 
some of the less fortunate gold min- 
ers had squatted on some of the rich 
farm land in the John Day Valley. 
Those squatters raised some grain on 
their farms and Grandfather McCal- 





























































































SHEET METAL ITEMS 


Built to Your Specifications 


























clean-out doors. 















































Metal elevators complete with head and boot, 
made to your individual specification. This is 
an all metal unit that insures long wear and 
dust-tight performance. 
with shaft mounted in ball bearings or bab- 
bitted take-ups. Boots also come with slide 
Furnished with cotton or 
rubberized belt and high speed cups. Special 
screw conveyor troughs and other sheet metal 
items made to your specifications. 








Boot is furnished 








































You can always depend 
on us for special serv- 
ice when you are in 
a jam. 















GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO., 2021 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


For Prices, Rush Orders, Information 


Telephone Kansas City, Mo. 







Grand 2454 
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PURE SILK BOLTING CLOTH 
AND GRIT GAUZE 









Tomas RODINSOM ¢son 








HE name of “Canmore” 
stamped on Silk Bolting Cloth 
and Grit Gauze is a guarantee of 
a British production from pure 
silk of the finest quality. 
This Bolting Cloth is woven in 
Scotland under the supervision 
of expert Swiss Technicians. 


ROCHDALE - ENGLAND 





London Office, Africa House, 
Kingsway, London. W.C.2. 


April 8, 1947 

















THE INSTANT TEST 


7 
Vitamin 
Enrichment 









A slick of fortified flour shows a recognizable char- 


acteristic glow when exposed to the ultra-violet rays 
of the Inspectolite. It is easily differentiated from 
flour which does not contain the enrichment. 


U Spot this quick test equipment through- 
S out the mill for enrichment test. Use 
E it as a check test for rodent con- 

S tamination. 


The Inspectolite is a powerful and concentrated 
source of Black. Light. 


For complete details, write to 
Dept. 358 


WwANOVI 4g 


CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
NEWARK SN. J 





Don’t Guess—Know! 


There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uses. Even after the guess 
has been made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 


period ... but do you know how much it has in- 
creasedP Can you determine from your records 
how much it would cost your company to replace 
the plant in case of a fire or explosionP 


Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. They know valuations 
and do not have to guess. 

Let us tell you about our service. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 
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SERVICE THE THE NOR-VELL 
“WILLIAMS QUALITY 
WAY" LINE 


Go 
HAND IN HAND 


ee 

Pd 

CENTRAL BaG & Bursar Co » | 
eH 

- 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. N O fe -V E L L ; D E M O U N TAB L E 
otha SIEVE FRAMES 
AND 


BOLTING CLOTH THE 
“WILLIAMS WAY” 


Here’s a combination for top notch efficiency 
—NOR-VELL Sieve Frames, leak proof 
and built for long service, plus bolting cloth 
made up the “Williams Way” with quality 
and fit guaranteed. A winning 
combination. 


W.E. H. J. 
— Why not do that NORVELL, HOLDEN, 
winter job while you can? (1) Restore President Vice Pres. 
disintegrated concrete or brick, above 
grade, inside, by Resto-Crete Process NORVELL - WILLIAMS, inc. 
(2) Waterproof interior leaky base- Office: 1320 Main St. Factory: 4215 Michigan 
ments below grade by Ironite Process. KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Like dentists, we remove decayed material and 
“fill the cavities.” Jobs on contract only, and 
guaranteed. Thirty-one years of remedial 
waterproofing to prove lasting results. 








Men, materials and machines ready for action. 
Phone or write us. 


LET US BE YOUR CONCRETE DENTIST a wv — d ser. Winter Wheat 


NSAS city * MINNEAPOLIS. e DENVER . ) BUFFALO ~ . 











WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. » CHARLOTTE, N.C. « KANSAS CITY, MO. » ATLANTA, GA. Jones-HETTELSATER CoNSTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! 














Se 


Bit es 
BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street @ LOS ANGELES—813-19 Santee ° Street 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Herewith is 
the story of the construction and op- 
eration of one of the early day flour 
mills in Oregon, as written by a son 
of the miller. The author is now 
sheriff of Grant County, Oregon. 





lum thought that it would be a good 
idea to build a flour mill, since flour 
was then selling for as high as $25 
for a 50-lb sack—or 50c lb. 

He induced my father to join him 
in the venture and the mill was com- 
pleted during the fall cf 1865. 

The milling machinery came by ship 





around Cape Horn to The Dalles, 
Oregon, and then to John Day by 
pack mules to the place where the 
mill had been built. Some of the 
shafting had to be cut in short 
lengths that could be packed on mule 
back. 

The mill was powered by a 40-foot 
overshot water wheel with a 4-foot 
face. Most of the lumber was whip- 
sawed, meaning by hand. There were 
two run of buhrs, one 4 feet in diam- 
eter and the other 30 inches. The 
larger run was used for grinding 
wheat flour and the other for corn 
meal and chop grain. 

It is interesting to note that while 
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the high price of flour still prevailed, 
only 1%c lb was charged for grind- 
ing wheat and 1%c lb for chopping 
barley and oats and grinding corn 
meal. About 1870 the practice of 
grinding for grist was discontinued 
and 1%c lb was paid for wheat. 
Flour sold for $1.75 for a 49-lb sack 
and bran and shorts sold for 1%c lb. 
Flour sacks were charged for at 15c 
each. 

A young Englishman, James F. 
Norman, was hired as miller at a 
salary of $50 a month. Mr. Norman 
later borrowed some money from rel- 
atives in England and bought the mill. 

About 1886 the buhrstones were 


MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 


3-«BI-CAP 
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PFIZER 


QUALITY 


. Manufacturing Chemtsts Since 1849 






81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. ® 


144 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 


April 8, 194) 



























































































G. I. Hazeltine 


taken out and the up-to-date stee] 
roller mills were installed. Grand 
father McCallum took exception to 
this method of making flour. He said 
the steel would chip off the rollers 
and not only cut the bolting cloth to 
pieces but also that the small par. 
ticles and chips of steel which he 
predicted would come off the rollers 
would end up in the stomachs of the 
people who ate the bread made 
from roller-ground flour. He pre. 
dicted that these steel particles even- 
tually would kill the people. How- 
ever, he later changed his views. 

I have some of the old ledgers and 
day books of this original mill at 
John Day and it is interesting to note 
that gold dust was a common medium 
of exchange. My father said they 
had to keep a set of gold scales on 
hand. Sometimes a man would pay 
part of his bill with currency and 
the remainder with gold dust. 

There was a special page in the 
ledger for Chinamen. After the 
white miners had gone over a piece 
of creek bed, the Chinamen would 
work it over with always good re- 
sults. They had the patience to clean 
the bedrock and recover most every 
particle of gold dust, left by the white 
men. 

Following is a list of names of in- 
dividuals and heads of companies of 
Chinese, no doubt representing hun- 
dreds of Chinamen, since sometimes 
as many as 40 worked under one 
head-man. With the exception of 
the Ah Moy China Garden, al! other 
firms or individuals were engaged in 
mining: Mun Shoo, Charley Jake, Ah 
Hayrun, Ah Lockee, Hooang Ah Wong 
Co., Soo Lee Gee, Kam Wah Chung 
Store, Ah Long Che. 

My father related that never had 
they lost a penny on a Chinese at 
count, and that, while most of the 
business was on a credit basis, on 
before the Chinese New Year, the 
bills were always settled in full. The 
account books that I have from the 
old mill show that the white men 
always did not do as well. 

Grandfather McCallum was a goo 
Presbyterian but at that, he could 
put up a good fight if necessary. He 
was 6 feet, 1 inch tall and weighe 
220 Ibs. One day, a man accuse 
him of cheating on the weight of @ 
quantity of wheat he had _ bought. 
Grandfather picked up the accuser 
by the nape of his neck and the seat 
of his britches and threw him into 
the flour bin. The man got out final- 
ly, but almost choked to death in the 
bin. He apologized to Grandpa after- 
wards. 
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ment al ayes aed calls multiwall paper r bags the heat ree as ie Henek 


in 


“I’ve put Multiwalls on trial in our 
bakery for nearly a year. After careful study, 
I’m convinced they’re without a doubt the 
best all-around containers for flour, 

“Here’s why: In the first place, Multi- 
walls are by far the most sanitary containers 
for the shipment of flour. And they do away 
with the unsanitary practice of reusing bags. 

“Secondly, they eliminate the nui- 
sance and expense of cleaning, baling and 
shipping bags back to the mills. 





NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. 


“WITHOUT A DOUBT 
MULTIWALLS ARE THE 
BEST CONTAINERS 


FOR FLOUR” 


says ZR. Watters, President, 


LIBERTY BAKING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





“Third, they help keep our bakery 
clean by reducing flour dust. 

“Fourth, they deliver all the flour we 
pay for. We no longer find a lot of flour on 
the floor of incoming box cars. Multiwalls 
eliminate that loss. 

“Lastly, we get a nice cash return by 
selling used Multiwalls to used bag dealers.” 


Mr. Watters’ statement typifies the views 
of a growing number of progressive bakers. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


i ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa: 202 Farr Bidg. 


IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES — IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL © VANCOUVER 
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CARTER DISC OAT MACHINE CARTER DISC COCKLE MACHINE the 


Here disc separation is applied to the removal Where cockle and other round weed seeds are ly 


of oats, barley, and other foreign material longer to be removed from grain, and where weed seed i 
than wheat. The undercut pockets in the discs content is relatively high, thorough cleaning course 


pick up the shorter 
grain such as wheat 
or rye, but positively 
reject the oats and 
other longer material. 
Machine can be ad- 
justed for recleaning 
the liftings of discs at 
tail-end of machine 
to any desirable de- 
gree. No loss of good 
grain. 


calls for use of disc 
separation on the en- 
tire grain stream. 
First, medium size 
disc pockets serve to 
concentrate the weed 
seeds and small grain. 
Small pockets then 
reclean the concen- 
trated mixture to 
give maximum clean- 
ing efficiency and 
minimum loss of good 
grain. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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WANNA WIN A BET? 


S a special service to our readers who may not 
A previously have been informed on how to 
slip up on the blind side of some speculative friend 
and thereby earn an honest dollar, we pass on 
this useful suggestion. Select the friend, just any 
friend — being careful to avoid an income tax 
shark or other wiseacre—and remark what a soft 
thing citizens of Texas have in getting a discount 
of fifteen to twenty per cent or more on their 
federal income taxes. If the friend chosen is as 
big a sap as we were he will dispute this and 
thereafter probably can be hooked, as we were, 
into making a bet in lesser or greater amount 
that the statement is on its face perfectly absurd, 
since the income tax is of nationwide application 
and it makes no difference in what state the vic- 
tim may live. 

The way we come to know about this is that 
a very charming-and, as it turned out, highly in- 
telligent, young woman recently mentioned to us 
that she and her husband were considering mov- 
ing to Texas, and when we asked why in the 
world anyone should want to do that, she told us 
quite simply that the sole purpose was to save 
money on federal income taxes. As a matter of 
fact, she told us she had some friends who had 
moved to Texas in 1937 and in the years since 
that time had saved a total of $132,000 on federal 
taxes on a taxable income of $100,000 a year. 
This struck us as so incredible, considering how 
smart the government is, that we disputed it and, 
one thing leading to another, got to offering to 
“bet anything you like,” which, however, ultimate- 
ly was compromised on the amount of our losses 
in the bridge game then in progress — which 
turned out to be $5.85. This sum, on advice of 
counsel, we ultimately paid. 

Of course, the trick to the business is, as no 
doubt is well known to many people properly in- 
formed on such matters, that, not only Texas but 
also the states of Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Washington, have community property laws based 
on the concept that the income of married couples 
is the “product of the joint endeavors of husband 
and wife,’ and that each can therefore make an 
individual tax return showing a taxable income 
of one half the whole family income, with, of 
course, a much lower surtax rating. The total of 
people so favored by this confusion of laws 
amounts to about eighteen per cent of the na- 
tion’s population and one sixth of its federal in- 
come taxpayers. The exact application of how 
this situation works for people in the favored 
States is shown in the following table, reprinted 
from the Congressional Record of February 24 
last: 



































Total tax on married 
couples 
Tax 
saving 
in com- 
Tax munity- 
Com- saving property 
Net income munity- in com- States as 
before Noncom- property munity a per- 
exemption | munity- State — property centage 
property (income States of tax 
State divided liability 
(only 1 equally - in 
spouse has between noncom- 
income) spouses) munity- 
property 
States 
$10,000... waee: «| $2,843 | $342 15.7 
$15,000... .. 4,047 | 3,154 | 893 22.1 
$25,000... ., 9,082 | 6,460 | 2,622 28.9 
$50,000... .. 24,795 | 18,725 | 6,070 24.5 
$100,000....| 63,128 | 50,274 | 12,854 20.4 








Just now, however, it appears that this in- 
equality in federal income taxes among the citi- 
zens of the several states is not likely to go on 
forever. For one thing, several:state legislatures 
are considering enactment of laws which will 
bring their own citizens under the nice, warm 
blanket of federal tax discounts; and, for anoth- 
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er thing, Senate Bill 649, by Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, and House Bill 1759, by Representative 
Reeves of Missouri, are designed to make the 
income tax uniform in all states. For the con- 
venience of those who may be successful in hook- 
ing somebody for a bet, the text of this bill is 
printed on page 29 of this issue, and a full ex- 
planation of the situation will be found in a speech 
by Representative Reeves, as reported in the Con- 
gressional Record of February 24. 


No charge for the service. 
ee @ 


SHIP CHANNEL RATE SAVINGS? 


EFERRING to recent comment on this page 

about what always has seemed to us to be 
the economic absurdity of the grandiose St. Law- 
rence Seaway scheme as a benefit to American 
economy and commerce, a miller writes recall- 
ing an incident of many years ago when an ardent 
proponent of the Roosevelt dream was an honored 
guest at his local luncheon club. For some rea- 
son which our correspondent does not recall, he 
was asked to introduce the speaker, who, in his 
remarks, made the startling statement that the 
Seaway would save twelve cents per bushel on 
the freight charge on wheat from Buffalo to New 
York. 


“When he had finished his speech,” continued 
our correspondent, “‘I leaned over and said: ‘Mr. 
Blank, you said the Seaway would save twelve 
cents per bushel in the freight rate on wheat. 
Do you know that the export rate on wheat from 
Buffalo to New York is only ten cents per bushel?’ 
—as it was at that time. His reply was, and I 
recall it well, ‘Well, in these talks you have to 
make striking statements.’ ” / 


That, adds our friend, is characteristic of the 
claims usually made for these vast enterprises 
built and paid for out of the presumably inex- 
haustible funds of government. 


The incident referred to recalled to our mind 
the circumstance of the first barge shipment of 
wheat, many years ago, via the marvellous six- 
foot Missouri River channel, down that stream, 
up the Mississippi, through the Illinois River and 
on via the Chicago Canal to be unloaded at a 
lakeside elevator. The transportation feat was 
widely heralded by “waterways” enthusiastic 
newspapers, who interpreted it as a promise of 
grain growers in the Southwest being henceforth 
assured of receiving three cents per bushel more 
for their wheat, due to transportation “savings.” 

The truth of the business was that the wheat 
was originated in the country by government- 
controlled (Farm Board) elevators, was loaded 
into government-owned barges through a govern- 
ment-operated elevator, moved to Chicago by gov- 
ernment-owned and government-operated barges, 
largely by army direction, and the wheat itself 
was sold elevator-side at Chicago for a price 
slightly lower than the market price at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, on the day it was poured into the 
barge. Yet the enthusiastic proponents of the 
“Missouri Valley Authority” have never ceased 
to point to the incident as an early day triumph 
for inland waterways transportation and endur- 
ing proof of its value to the downtrodden wheat 
producers of the Middle West. 
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IRON CURTAIN ON WORLD WHEAT 


yee news reports leaking from behind 

the “iron curtain” of secret sessions of the 
International Wheat Conference, which assembled 
March 19 and presumably will continue its ap- 
parently futile deliberations following a recess 
until April 14, add little to the public knowledge 
of what, when and why nothing is being accom- 
plished. 

Following a single open session on the first 
day of the conference, which has for its purpose 
fixing world wheat production, prices and dis- 
tribution, the confreres retired and, apart from 
an occasional conference at. which news was doled 
out. to representatives of the world press, the 
proceedings are as carefully masked as if the 
meetings were being held in the Kremlin itself. 

The few reasonably dependable “press re- 
leases” revealed that the contemplated floor and 
ceiling on world wheat prices is $1.25-$1.80; that 
Argentina — represented only by an “observer” 
without authority and currently selling wheat at 
$3 a bushel in world markets—has indicated’ it 
will have nothing to do with the scheme; and 
that Britain and Canada are the two nations 
which are chief backers of the plan, apparently 
in the hope that the “official” world price will 
approximate the schedule embodied in the bi- 
lateral wheat agreement between those nations. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the Canadian delegation is made up of represen- 
tatives of the two great grower pools, and that 
Mr. James V. Rank, head of Ranks, Ltd., the 
dominant British milling concern, is the official 
advisor of the British government representa- 
tion. The American delegation is composed pri- 
marily of officials of government headed by Leslie 
A. Wheeler of the Department of Agriculture, 
with no representatives either of wheat growers 
or the grain trade and milling industry. Russia 
is, of course, neither a participant nor even rep- 
resented by an “observer,” and, equally of course, 
the Balkan wheat producing countries in the 
Soviet zone of influence and including Turkey 
have only observers present. 

The most recent “unofficial rumor” suggests 
that, because of the present obvious impossibility 
of reaching any sort of basis of agreement, any 
action whatever is likely to be deferred until 
July or later. Following any, decision likely to 
be made at that time or even later, there will 
still remain to be effected acceptance of the plan, 
or any plan, by dissenting surplus-producing na- — 
tions—notably Argentina—and approval by the 
American Congress. This latter necessarily would 
involve provision for subsidizing export wheat 
prices down to the basis of the agreement ceil- 
ing, if and when established. Since this would 
create the impossible situation of the United 
States government guaranteeing growers the high’ 
“parity” price for their wheat production and 
then subsidizing it downward to the world level 
—both at enormous cost to the treasury—the un- 
happy fate of such a proposal when, as and if it 
ever comes before Congress may safely be fore- 
cast. 

Yet the constant marvel to us is by what 
manner of thought the British leadership in this 
astonishing proposal ever was persuaded that it 
could be “sold” to the world’s wheat producers. 
Did the quite inexplicable success crowning its 
scheme to persuade Canada to enter into the 
long-term bilateral agreement for the sale of a 
large part of its wheat production at a dollar or 
more per bushel under the world price level go 
completely to the heads of the British labor gov- 
ernment chieftains; or did they merely decide it 
might be worth while to have a shot at it any- 
way? 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- 


mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- 


rior milling wheats. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
' KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. ¥ 
="! Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
B' KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





Best Territory Milling ¥/heat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e@ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Kansas 





Wellington, 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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1946 Formula Feed 
Output at K. C. 
Off 10% From 1945 


Kansas City, Mo.—Formula feed 
production in Kansas City declined 
approximately 10% in 1946, compared 
with 1945, records of feed manufac. 
turers reveal. Total output, how. 
ever, was the third largest, being ex. 
ceeded only in 1943 and 1945. 

The major factor responsible for 
last year’s decline was the govern. 
ment regulation, War Food Order 9, 
which limited the amount of protein 
ingredients that any one manufactur- 
er could use. This limitation on raw 
materials prevented manufacturers 
from taking full advantage of demand 
that prevailed throughout most of 
the year. 

Other factors which influenced the 
production trend in 1946 were a de- 
cline in retail dealer inventories in 
November and December, because of 
apprehension over higher price levels 
late in the year, and a strike which 
limited production for a brief period 
in midsummer. 

Total output of the Kansas City 
market was 475,381 tons in 1946, re- 
ported by 12 companies, compared 
with 511,932 reported by 11 com- 
panies in the previous year. Output 
in 1944 was 453,673 tons and in 1943 
production was 502,195 tons. 

Other yearly totals were: 1940, 
192,334; 1941, 262,872; 1942, 368,192 
tons. 

This rapid growth in formula feed 
production since 1940 makes Kansas 
City probably the second largest feed 
producing market, exceeded only by 
Buffalo. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO BILL SEEKS EQUAL 
TAXES FOR CO-OPERATIVES 


Columbus, Ohio—A bill providing 
for state taxation of co-operatives on 
the same basis as other corporations 
was introduced March 27 in the Ohio 
legislature -by Senator I. E. Baker, 
of Philipsburg. 

Senator Baker said his bill to elim- 
inate special tax exemption privileges 
now enjoyed by co-operatives was 
prompted by recent testimony of Ed- 
win J. Bath, special assistant to 
Frank N. Farnsworth, state agricul- 
ture director, and for 18 years a State 
Farm Bureau lobbyist. 

Bath told the Ohio Senate agricul- 
ture committee that co-operatives are 
now able to stand on their own feet 
and should be taxed. 

Under present Ohio law, co-cpera- 
tives pay an annual fee of $10 in lieu 
of all state franchise, license or cor- 
poration taxes, or charges on reserves 
held by co-operative members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELMO F. MERRILL NAMED 
OFFICER OF K. C. BOARD 


Kansas City, Mo.—Elmo F. Merrill, 
general manager and treasurer of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., was 
elected first vice president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade by the 
directors of the exchange, April 1, 
succeeding B. J. O’Dowd, resigned. 

Formerly second vice president, Mr. 
Merrill is succeeded in that office by 
Edmund Marshall, vice president of 
the Shannon Grain Co. To fill the 
vacancy on the directorate, J. 
Leahy of the Clay-Leahy Grain Co. 
was chosen. 
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A Complete Flour Service 





* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











— Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








FLOURS ‘qanc’ 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat » Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 














as 


® e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





a 





“Golden Loaf” Zhat's Our 
ranad— 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


; TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Largest Molasses 
Allocation Goes 
to United States 


Washington, D. C.—The Interna- 
tional Food Emergency Council has 
allocated 165,000,000 gals of Cuban 
blackstrap molasses among _ nine 
countries. The biggest share, 73,- 
100,000 gals, will go to the United 
States. The United Kingdom is next 
with 72,400,000 gals. .Under the coun- 
cil’s recommendations, the total ex- 
portable supplies of molasses from the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii will be made available to the 
United States, while the United 
Kingdom gets total exportable ship- 
ments from the British West Indies. 

Other allotments were: Canada, 
7,700,000 gals; the Netherlands, 1,- 
200,000; Belgium, 1,200,000; Eire, 2,- 
500,000; Greece, 1,900,000; Austria, 1,- 
300,000, and Norway, 500,000 gals. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES 
BOOST FLAX PRODUCTION 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The govern- 
ment guarantee of $6 bu for flaxseed 
and a crop insurance guarantee of as 
much as 75% of average yield has 
greatly stimulated prospects for large 
flax plantings in the Northwest this 
spring. 

Farmers are assured a cash return 
of $20@30 an acre sown to flax, with 
possible returns running up to $120 
and even $180 an acre for large yields. 
A scramble for seed has pushed prices 
of flaxseed for planting up to $13 
@15 bu. 

In Minnesota the indicated increase 
in acreage is 60 to 70%, and similar 
boosts are forecast officially in all 
Northwest flax states. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLER MALTING CO. ADDS 
500,000-BU STORAGE SPACE 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Miller Malt- 
ing Co.-is building a bulk grain stor- 
age annex of 39 additional tanks 
with a capacity of 500,000 bus. This 
will double its present capacity. 

In addition to this building pro- 
gram the firm is constructing a new 
office building. The total cost of the 
improvements is estimated at $168,- 
000. The Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co. of Kansas City has the con- 
tract. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVID E. PRICE NAMED 
TO PERCY KENT POSITION 


Kansas City, Mo.—David E. Price 
has joined the staff of the Kansas 
City branch of the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., according to a recent announce- 
ment made by the company. 

For the past 10 years, Mr. Price 
has been a director and vice presi- 
dent of the Linwood State Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Although he will de- 





-vote his full time to the new posi- 


tion, his position at the bank will still 
be retained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES OFFICE IN SYRACUSE 


New York, N. Y.—A branch sales 
office of the International Paper 
Products division of International Pa- 
per Co. was opened in Syracuse, N. 
Y., in April. W. A. School is man- 
ager of the office, located at 269 
Erie Blvd. W. 
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Mt? 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





““WINGOLD” 
Chor More Than AD5 Years “WINONA” 
Mill “STRONGFELLOW” 
illers of aie er a 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD”’ 

Rye Fours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA > 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 











15 WEST 10th ST. ® KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
tin illing Cc hi a Milli ‘o. 
Galla Valley M g\0. 0 “ it ee oe eae 
apacity 0) Jable Address 
MONTANA 800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita” 
‘ Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Flours and Grain Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. Member Millers’ National Federation 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Insect Damage to 
Canadian Crops 
Expected to Vary 


Winnipeg, Man.—Crop losses from 
insect damage in 1947 will vary 
greatly in western Canada, according 
to present predictions by entomolo- 
gists. Least damage will occur in 
Manitoba, while the heaviest concen- 
tration will be in the southern and 
central portions of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, extending southward along 
the inter-provincial boundary and 
spreading east and west along the 
international border. 

Cutworms are expected to take 
the heaviest toll, particularly in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. The pre- 
diction is based on a study of rain- 
fall records of May and June of last 
year, together with a moth survey 
last fall. The severity of the damage 
will depend very materially on the 
moisture condition of the soil in the 
early growing season. 

Grasshopper infestations are ex- 
pected to be heaviest in Saskatch- 
ewan, with relatively light outbreaks 
in Manitoba’and Alberta. Officials 
point out that surveys indicate that 
the infestation this year may be the 
heaviest in several seasons. Farm- 
ers are already being urged to keep 
careful watch on roadsides, and field 
headlands, in order to conduct an ear- 
ly poison bait campaign, before any 
outbreak gets under way. 

Wheat stem sawfly damage this 
year may be less than in the past 
few years. This is expected to re- 
sult from the satisfactory systematic 
control practices that are being de- 
veloped. It is pointed out that this 
year the reserve soil moisture in the 
fields is very good, and that wheat 
traps planted on the infested stubble 
should be very successful this season. 
Rescue wheat, the sawfly resistant 
variety, is being distributed in the 
usually infested areas as far as seed 
supplies are available. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER PRICE FOR WHEAT 
GROWN IN BRITAIN NOTED 


Winnipeg, Man.—Noting that the 
British government has decided to 
pay British farmers $2.40 bu for 
wheat to: be produced in 1947, the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., points out 
that the price is in sharp contrast to 
the price of $1.18 which Canadian 
farmers are receiving at the average 
country elevator point for wheat to 
be exported to Britain. 

“It is furthermore interesting to 
note that the price paid by Britain to 
her farmers for the 1946 crop was 
$1.84,” the company comments. “The 
British government, then, apparently 
with wisdom and forethought, realized 
that if Britain could pay $1.84 in 
1946, that in 1947 when she had be- 
come better rehabilitated, she would 
be able to pay British farmers $2.40, 
or 56c bu more, in sharp contrast to 
the Wheat Agreement made by the 
Canadian government with Britain, 
which presumed that in 1947 Britain 
would be only able to pay just the 








same price, i.e., $1.55, that she paid 
in 1946. 

“Apparently, someone here has se- 
riously miscalculated, but unfortu- 
nately it is our Canadian farmers 
alone who, as usual, have to bear the 
brunt of this miscalculation.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITAIN’S COST OF LIVING 

London, Eng.—On Jan. 1, 1947, the 
official cost-of-living index figure was 
104% above the level of July, 1914. 
The index figure of food prices also 
remained unchanged at 68% above 
the level of July, 1914. The rise in 
the index figure since the beginning 
of September, 1939, is equivalent to 
nearly 32% for all items and about 
22% for food. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


End of Ceilings 
on Farm Products 


Seen in Canada 


Winnipeg, Man. — Speaking in 
Brandon, Man., Agriculture Minister 
J. G. Gardiner recently predicted 
the removal of ceilings from the ma- 
jority of farm products in the not too 
distant future. At the same time he 
announced that the refund of 25c bu 
on barley and 10c on oats offered to 
livestock feeders purchasing feed 
grain, will be discontinued on Aug. 1, 
1947. 

















BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA ENDS OFFICE OF 
TRANSPORT CONTROLLER 


Toronto, Ont.—No provision for ex- 
tension of the Office of Transport 
Controller was included in the Emer- 
gency Powers Act which extends the 
life of certain other Canadian con- 
trols until May 15. Therefore, that 
office was abolished as of March 31. 

Nevertheless the transport con- 
troller’s orders governing the maxi- 
mum loading of cars and penalties 
will be continued in force by an or- 
der of the board of transport com- 
missioners. It is still, therefore, nec- 
essary for shippers to continue to 
load cars to the maximum and they 
are also obliged to pay penalties in 
addition to demurrage charges on 
cars held on track beyond 48 hours. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEBRUARY FLOUR OUTPUT 
SHOWS DROP IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour 
in Canadian mills in February 
amounted to 2,212,207 bbls, compared 
with 2,145,675 in the same month of 
1946, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports. The February out- 
put showed a falling off from the 
January figure of 2,477,865 bbls. 

Total production for the current 
crop year ending with February was 
16,377,917 bbls, against 15,133,864 in 
the same period of 1945-46. Exports 
in February also were higher than a 
year ago, amounting to 1,230,235 bbls 
as against 1,129,116 shipped in Feb- 
ruary, 1946, but were lower than the 
January exports of 1,379,676. 











New Wheat Variety 
Named Saunders 


Licensed in Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—On March 19 what 
is described as a new and valuable 
variety of wheat was licensed in Can- 
ada. The new wheat has been named 
Saunders in honor and recognition of 
the work of the late Dr. William 
Saunders and his son, the late Sir 
Charles E. Saunders, who gave Can- 
ada its first great wheat, Marquis. 
The outstanding characteristic of 
Saunders is its earliness and conse- 
quently the ability to escape early 
frosts. 

A wheat possessing this character- 
istic has been long awaited, especially 
in northern districts where frost is a 
serious hazard, and where Garnet has 
accordingly been produced in quan- 
tity despite its undesirable milling 
qualities. 

The new variety has been produced 
in the remarkably short time of less 
than nine years from its inception. 
It has been extensively tested over a 
wide range of conditions and quality 
tests are said to indicate that it is 
satisfactory. 

Seed will be available to selected 
growers in 1948 and will be obtain- 
able in commercial quantities in two 
or three years. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DELIVERY QUOTAS BASED 
NOW ON SEEDED ACREAGE 


Winnipeg, Man.—Until further no- 
tice, seasonal delivery quotas, when 
necessary for wheat and other grains, 
will be based on seeded acreage rath- 
er than the authorized acreage pro- 
cedure in use since 1941. This was 
made known in Ottawa by Trade Min- 
ister MacKinnon. 

“Because it is not the intention of 
the government to finally limit wheat 
deliveries, it has been thought advis- 
able on grounds of equality to use a 
seeded acreage basis in 1947-48,” Mr. 
MacKinnon said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MAJOR STRANGE IN LONDON 


London, Eng.—Maj. H. G. L. Strange, 
well known throughout Canada and 
the United States as a journalist, 
broadcaster and authority on grain 
in all its aspects, reported upon his 
arrival March 19 to attend the In- 
ternational Wheat Conference as a 
free lance representative of the grain 
trades of Canada and the United 
States that the plane in which he 
flew to this country had a narrow 
escape from disaster. Over New- 
foundland a serious defect developed 
which grounded the plane for about 
two days of repair work. In anoth- 
er half hour the plane would have 
been over the sea with possibly very 
dire results. 

Maj. Strange is representing The 
Northwestern Miller, the Winnipeg 
Free Press and various other jour- 
nals at the International Wheat Con- 














ference and was disappointed to learn 


that only the first and last plenary 
sessions of the conference were pub- 
lic. All the committee work is to 
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be done in private and no press rep. 
resentatives will be admitted. 

Meantime Maj. Strange began q 
trip to the Continent, expecting to 
visit Holland, Belgium, Switzerlang 
and France, to review the general 
economic and agricultural situations 
in those countries. He planned to re. 
turn to London in time for the fina] 
sessions of the International Wheat 
Conference. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. C. CARAWAY SEEDS 


Vancouver, B. C.—British Colum. 
bia-grown caraway seeds are due to 
appear in locally-produced cookies 
and seed cakes. Several local firms 
are contracting to purchase several 
thousand pounds of caraway seeds 
produced in the Grand Forks area in 
the interior of the province. Normal. 
ly caraway seeds are received from 
European countries but a start in 
growing them was started in British 
Columbia three years ago and has 
proven so successful that the British 
Columbia Co-operative Seed Associa. 
tion has contracted with the grow- 
ers for their entire production. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


CANADA REPORTS LOWER 
FEED WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics has reported that 
the quantity of wheat shipped from 
western Canada under the federal 
freight assistance policy during the 
first half of the current crop year was 
down in comparison with the same 
period of previous year. This refers 
to wheat for feeding purposes on 
which the government pays freight 
charges. The total quantity so moved 
in the current crop year up to end of 
January was 12,053,016 bus, as against 
15,111,102 in the same months_ last 
year. Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia got the largest quantities, 
in the order named, the maritime 
provinces taking smaller amounts. 

Millfeed shipments also come under 
the freight assistance policy and dur- 
ing the first half of the current crop 
year the movement exceeded slightly 
that of the same period of 1945-46. 
The total is given at 369,948 tons, 
compared with 351,948 in the corre- 
sponding period of previous crop year. 
Quebec received the largest quantity 
of millfeed with Ontario a close sec- 
ond. British Columbia does not take 
any millfeed, but the maritimes re- 
ceive small quantities. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE———- 


WHEAT BOARD APPROVES 
EXPORT FLOUR SHIPMENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—In instructions to 
all mills late last week, the Canadian 
Wheat Board advises that export flour 
sales may now be made for shipment 
from the mill by May 31, 1947, to 
destinations approved by the Board 
March 4. All offers must be made 
subject to confirmation by the Cana 
dian Wheat Board, and the quantity 
of flour to any destination may be 
limited by the Board. Export pel- 
mits are still required for all export 
flour shipments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RELIANCE REPORTS PROFIT 

Winnipeg, Man. — A net pi ofit of 
$162,480, for the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1946, was earned by the Re- 
liance Grain Co. and its Canadia? 
subsidiaries, according to the final- 
cial statement issued here recently 
by W. A. Murphy, president. Earn 
surplus account stood at $973,920, 
against $1,168,126 a year ago. But 
expense of redeeming old and iss 
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ing new bonds and preferred stock, 
including premiums paid on redemp- 
tion, accounted for $263,737 out of 
this earned surplus, and interest on 
preferred stock was $98,099. Operat- 
ing profit, before any charges, was 
$634,292 and other income $1,194. 
Charges against this aggregated 
$473,006 as follows: bond interest, 
$27,140; directors’ fees, $1,269; man- 
agement salaries, paid to executive 
officers and directors, $128,133; de- 
reciation on buildings and machin- 
ery, $209,074; provision for income 
and excess profits’ tax $107,398. 
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Canadian Farmers 
Get Authority 
to Deliver Wheat 


Winnipeg, Man.—Grain producers 
in Western Canada may now deliver 
all the grain they wish to market 
until July 31, 1947, at any elevator, 
or at any delivery point, where space 
is available. This was made known 
by the Canadian Wheat Board April 
5. The deliveries may be made to 
any point regardless of the delivery 
point specified in the producers’ per- 
mit book. However, all deliveries must 
be entered in the book. 

This action follows closely instruc- 
tions to the trade last week empha- 
sizing the necessity of: increasing 
wheat stocks in country elevators in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Recog- 
nizing the limited ability of farmers 
to haul wheat at this time, due to 
the condition of roads and fields, the 
Canadian Wheat Board stresses the 
need of wheat deliveries to country 
points. It points out that at the be- 
ginning of April, wheat stocks in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan were 
only about 34,000,000 bus, and that 
probably a third of this was not avail- 
able for shipping due to the fact that 
it was in less than carload lots. 

With more cars assured by the rail- 
ways in the better operating weather 
from here on, and with. overseas de- 
mand to meet export commitments 
just as urgent as ever, the Board 
would like to see as much as possible 
of the marketable wheat in farmers’ 
hands delivered to country elevators. 
This quantity is estimated at about 
50,000,000 bus and its prompt delivery 
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when roads permit would certainly 
assist the Board in its transport 
and marketing assignments. 

The above orders do not apply to 
Alberta, where country wheat stocks 
are at present ample to fill all trans- 
port provisions for some time. 
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WHEAT BOARD WILL SET 
DAILY EQUALIZATION FEES 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board will re-establish and 
publish daily equalization fees on 
mixed feed oats and certain other 
grain products for export. This was 
indicated last week by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in instructions to the 
trade. Under the new coarse grain 
policy announced recently, which es- 
tablished new ceiling prices on oats 
and barley, equalization fees were 
suspended on March 18, until the 
necessary adjustments were com- 
pleted in taking over coarse grain 
stocks. 

Commodities named in the board’s 
circular as subject to export on ap- 
plication to the board for permit in- 
clude registered and certified seed 
oats and barley, mixed feed oats 
(whole or ground), oats and pre- 
pared feeds containing in part oats 
or/and barley for certain destina- 
tions under government quota, bar- 
ley, malt and pot and pearl barley. 
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WHEAT DAMAGE BY HEAVY 
SNOW FEARED IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s soft win- 
ter wheat crop, practically all of 
which is grown in Ontario, was cov- 
ered by several feet of snow during 
the winter months for the first time 
in many years. 

Generally, farmers are glad of snow 
coverage for their fall-sown crops, 
but now fears are expressed that the 
exceptionally heavy blanket will have 
killed some of the wheat by smoth- 
ering. It will be some weeks before 
the probable damage from this source 
can be estimated, but it may turn 
out to be considerably less than is 
at present anticipated. The acreage 
sown to fall wheat is 693,000, com- 
pared with 587,000 acres last year. 
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The Bill for Federal Income 
Tax Equality 


Following is the text of House 
Bill 1759, introduced by Representa- 
tive Albert L. Reeves, Jr., of Mis- 
souri, Feb. 6, which is subject of 
comment on the editorial page of this 
Issue: 


_Be it enacted, etc., That so much of Sec- 
tion 12 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code 


(relating to the computation of surtax) 
a8 precedes the table therein is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“(b) Computation of surtax: 


“(l) Separate return: Except in the case 
; & joint return by husband and wife, 
: ere shall be levied, collected and paid for 
aa taxable year upon the surtax net 
nia of every individual a surtax deter- 
mr by computing a tentative surtax 
e rs the table set forth in paragraph (3) 
te is subsection, and by reducing such 
ntative surtax by 5% thereof. 

retail Joint return: In the case of a joint 
5 _ husband and wife under Section 
pel oa Shall be levied, collected, and 
Sree, each taxable year upon the ag- 
and € surtax net income of the husband 

wife a surtax determined— 


will by computing a tentative surtax 
of tht the table set forth in paragraph (3) 


al E subsection upon an amount equal to 
incomes” of such aggregate surtax net 
seen by multiplying the tentative surtax 
wel — under subparagraph (A) by 


“(C) by 















































reducing the amount ascer- 


tained under by 5% 
thereof. 

(3) Surtax table: The table referred 
to in paragraphs (1) and (2) is as fol- 
lows:” 


subparagraph (B) 


Standard Deduction 


Sec. 2. Section 23 (aa) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to the op- 
tional standard deduction for individuals) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Allowance: In the case of an indi- 
vidual, at his election a standard deduc- 
tion as follows: 

“(A) Separate return with adjusted gross 
income $5,000 or more: Except in the case 
of a joint return by husband and wife, if 
the adjusted gross income is $5,000 or more, 
the standard deduction shall be $500. 

“(B) Joint return with adjusted gross 
income $5,000 or more: In the case of a 
joint return by husband and wife under 
Section 51, if the aggregate adjusted gross 
income of the husband and wife is $5,000 
or more, the standard deduction shall be 
$1,000 or an amount equal to 10% of such 
aggregate adjusted gross income, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

“(C) Adjusted gross income less than 
$5,000: If the adjusted gross income is less 
than $5,000, the standard deduction shall 
be an amount equal to 10% of the adjusted 
gross income upon the basis of which the 
tax applicable to the adjusted gross in- 
come of the taxpayer is determined under 
the tax table provided in Section 400.” 


Taxable Years to Which Applicable 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this 
act shall be applicable only with respect 
to taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 
1946. 


You pay for good bag printing— 
why not make sure you get it? 
FULTON Artcraft methods in- 
sure the maximum in advertis- 
ing value for your bag dollar. 


FS 


QUALITY BAGS 











Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


DALLAS 
DENVER 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


j. GC. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising ; 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





PHOENIX 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





Shifepers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 
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Fast, Freque 


CHICAGO—39 8S. La Salle St. 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 

NEW YORK—29 Broadway 


nt Freigh 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 








Si ti Ti 


t Seilings 


HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 

GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Bank Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS 2, MO.—404 Merchants Exch. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicnN K].OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “!!'":® 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
C ler, Ariz. 
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Sugar Committee 


Named Under 
Marketing Act 


Washington, D. C. -— The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has announced the membership of a 
sugar advisory committee to assist 
the department and the national ad- 
visory committee in the development 
of plans and work in connection witn 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. ; 

The newly-formed committee will 
hold its first meeting in Washington 
at a date to be announced. The di- 
rect function of the new committee 
is to suggest possible lines of re- 
search that will aid in the solution 
of problems having to do with 
production, marketing, distribution, 
processing and more efficient use of 
sugar-producing crops. 

Members of the sugar advisory 
committee are: Harry Clark, director, 
National Beet Growers Federation, 
Eaton, Colo; Arthur A. Schupp, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Farmers and Manu- 
facturers Beet Sugar Association, 
Saginaw, Mich; Gordon Lyons, sec- 
retary-manager, California Beet 
Growers Association, Ltd., Stockton, 
Calif; Robert H. Shields, executive 
vice president, United States Beet 
Sugar Association, Washington, D. 
C; Marcel J. Voorhies, vice president 
and general manager, American Sug- 
arcane League, New Orleans, La; 
Josiah Ferris, Jr., United States Sug- 
ar Corp., Clewiston, Fla; Pedro Nido, 
vice president, Puerto Rico Farm Bu- 
reau, Arroyo, Puerto Rico; Ernest W. 
Greene, vice president, Hawaiian Sug- 
ar Planters Association, Washington, 
D. C; Ellsworth Bunker, chairman, 
United States Cane Sugar Refiners 
Association, New York, N. Y., and Dr. 
Robert Hockett, scientific director, 
Sugar Research Foundation, New 
Yor 5, NN. FZ. 
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TWO JOIN DOUGHNUT 
CORPORATION STAFF 


New York, N. Y. — Herbert Horn 
has been placed in charge of field 
merchandising for the Doughnut 
Corporation of America, and C. Rus- 
sell Zeininger has joined the corpora- 
tion as assistant advertising manager. 
Mr. Horn was formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of 
Hanscom Baking Corp. and Mr. 
Zeininger was with Benton & Bowles. 
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NOVADEL-AGENE REPORTS 
NET INCOME OF $977,170 


New York, N. Y.—Novadel-Agene 
Corp., Belleville, N. J.; and subsidi- 
aries, has reported a net income of 
$977,170 after taxes and charges for 
the year ended Dec. 31. This is 
equal to $2.08 a share on 478,518 
shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with a net of $1,237,226, equal 
‘to $2.63 a share the previous year. 
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FIRE HITS MAIZETS, INC. 


Atlanta, Ga.—A blaze which orig- 
inated in the flooring of Maizets, Inc., 
a corn products company here, 
caused damage estimated at several 
thousand dollars, March 28. It was 
believed a cooking vat in the concern 





may have been the origin of the fire.. 


Firemen used a ram to penetrate a 
brick siding before they could get to 
the source of the blaze and were un- 
able to check it for two hours. 


April 8, 1947 





J. H. BLAKE, 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Millis and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Low Grades and | 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











—— 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


/- Sohnson-Herbert & Co. 
FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 

















We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
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Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 
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458 Produce Exchange 


FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YOR! 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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S. R. STRISIK co. | 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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oF pOuUGH STABILITY 


WisPom 


Wis OU ir 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 













American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 



















CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
érs at elevators we own and operate. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 B 
y ushels 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

district.of central western Kan- 
888, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING co. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 
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Hearings on Farm 
Problems Planned 
by House Group 


Washington, D. C.— Congressman 
Clifford Hope, chairman of the House 
agriculture committee, has announced 
that -his group will begin hearings 
April 21 to determine methods of ad- 
justing the postwar agricultural econ- 
omy to reduced consumer demand. 

Indicative of the widespread con- 
gressional interest in this problem 
was a similar announcement made 
last week in the Senate by Senator 
Thye of Minnesota. In both in- 
stances, the legislators believe that 
unless an answer is found to the 
demand problem ruinous agriculture 
surpluses will develop in this country. 

Mr. Hope stated that his proposed 
investigation will be the most com- 
prehensive undertaken by the com- 
mittee in recent years. He hopes 
specifically that the hearings will aid 
in the development of a long-range 
program for agriculture after the 
present wartime price support pro- 
gram is discontinued in December, 
1948. It is not intended to introduce 
any legislation during this session of 
Congress, but to gather the necessary 
information for writing later bills, 
Mr. Hope revealed. 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson 
will be the first witness before the 
committee, and representatives of 
farm organizations will follow him. 
It is expected that the investigation 
will continue for several weeks. 

In announcing the hearings, Mr. 
Hope said that he believed the an- 
swer to agricultural surpluses lies in 
expanded markets rather than in cur- 
tailed production. Market expansion, 
instead of cutbacks in output, will 
result in the elimination of surpluses 
without the possible dangers of scar- 


_ Cities and high prices and an in- 


adequate supply of food for the hun- 
gry nations of the world, it was 
stated. 

The United States could consume 
all of the food and agricultural prod- 
ucts it produces if everyone had an 
adequate diet, the chairman declared. 
However, there are many barriers to 
be overcome before such a situation 
could be realized, he added. 

The tentative agenda of the hear- 
ings also calls for discussions on 
changes in farm parity formulas, gen- 
eral agriculture conservation policies, 
improving the rural living standard 
and the relation of American agri- 
culture to international trade. 
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BEMIS TO HAVE EXHIBIT 
AT PACKAGE EXPOSITION 


St. Louis, Mo.—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
will have an exhibit at the Packaging 
Exposition to be held at Convention 
Hall in Philadelphia, April 8-11. 
Featuring varied products made by 
the company, the Bemis display will 
be under the direction of A. B. Mer- 
riam, advertising manager, and will 
show how goods of the world are 
transported by rail, ship, truck and 
air in Bemis bags. 

The following Bemis salesmen, 
packaging specialists and engineers 
will be present to explain Bemis prod- 
ucts and services: R. R. Radford and 
A. E. Dalldorf, Brooklyn; R. B. Rich- 
ardson and A. D. Hoeppner, Minne- 
apolis; W. S. Martin, R. P. Fenton, 
A. E. Schenck and M. W. Albin, New 
York; A. H. Grace, St. Louis; R, B. 
LeRoy, East Pepperell, Mass. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
» 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA . . 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








HOW HIGH IS HIGH?—Flavor was 
the critical factor in the bread buy- 
ing of 48% of the 5,000 women whose 
bread and meat preferences were sur- 
veyed by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association through 527 
groups “who testified in schoolhouses, 
in church basements, in women’s 
clubs.” Eight per cent of the women 
thought aroma was most important, 
but that, of course, is tied up pretty 
closely with flavor. Texture was 
judged important by 16%, keeping 
quality by 8%, tenderness of crust 
by 4%, toasting quality by 4%, thick- 
ness of crust by 2%, slicing quality 
by 2%, shape by 2%, color of crumb 
by 2%, freshness and other factors 
by 1%. 

Just what is flavor in bread? Is 
it a standard quality? Can it be 
weighed, measured, compared or de- 
fined? Is its effect the same on all 
palates? Our dictionary says it is 
“the quality of a substance which 
affects the taste, especially that qual- 
ity which gratifies the palate; relish; 
zest: as, the flavor of the peach, of 
wine, etc; a spicy flavor.” But that 
doesn’t help much. What, in the end 
of the argument, is the flavor of 
bread, and what degree or variation 
of it is optimum in selection and con- 
sumption? 

The quandary was highlighted when 
it came to the reaction of the survey 
ladies to questions about whole wheat 
bread (for you may be certain that 
in any such questionnaire as this there 
would be some reflection of the per- 
ennial crackpot yearning to know 
why people simply won’t eat it in 
preference to white). They said flavor 
was “the foremost reason for liking 
or disliking whole wheat bread;” and 
that gets us exactly nowhere. Three 
fourths of the group reported that 
they liked it “for its flavor,” one 
fourth couldn’t take it “because of its 
flavor.” Yet many of the latter said, 
in answer to this exact question, that 
“if there was a good loaf” of whole 
wheat bread on the market they’d 
buy it. Is flavor, therefore, inherent 
in some loaves, wholly absent in oth- 
ers; is it a matter of degree, or is it 
purely relative? 


@ Not an Exact Science.—Bakers are 
perhaps more realistic in their assess- 
ment of bread preferences. They 
know that judging a loaf is no exact 
science. They put almost as much 
emphasis upon the illusive factor of 
flavor as do their customers, but they 
know, too, that this is all a matter 
of personal opinion and that what 
tastes good to one may not taste good 
to another. They do not know what 
is the right flavor, or how to achieve 
any specific flavor; unlike the radio 
commercialer, they do not even 
know what “it’s double-flavored” may 
mean. As one of them puts it, all 
they can do is “to try to produce a 
loaf that will ring the cash register 
the greatest number of times with 
repeat sales.” 

There is much mumbo-jumbo 
among bakers in their effort to re- 
qmuce bread-scoring to something 
savoring of scientific formula. They 


By Carroll K. Michener — 


speak of volume, color of crust, sym- 
metry, break and shred, color of 
crumb, texture, grain. They assign 
each of these a percentage of impor- 
tance. But who adjusts the callipers 
for these things? What, precisely, is 
the right crumb color? And when 
it comes to flavor they are as con- 
fused as their customers, as witness 
these paragraphs from the bread- 
scoring technique of a well-known 
baking school: 

“Flavor or odor has a very great 
bearing on the desirability of a fin- 
ished loaf. This characteristic is 
judged entirely by the sense of smell. 
Again all persons do not have the 
desire for the same flavor. The flavor 
that would be pleasing to one indi- 
vidual might be undesirable to some 
one else. A desirable flavor is one 
that is pleasing and appetizing. 

“Taste.—The most important of all 
characteristics. A loaf lacking de- 
sirable taste or one that contains 
undesirable taste will never be a suc- 
cess in any market. The desirable 
taste will suit a greater number of 
people, is pleasant, wheaty, and 
leaves a good after-taste in the 
mouth. Some bread leaves a very un- 
desirable taste in the mouth after 
the bread has been swallowed. A 
bread that lacks taste should be 
scored against.” 

Putting the matter in a slightly 
different way, we might inquire how 
good is good enough? Or, the higher 
the fewer? 

ee ®@ 


A newspaper commentator sees al- 
leviation of the potato surplus prob- 
lem in the American Cyanamid Co.’s 
new chemical which inhibits sprout- 
ing to such an extent that spuds 
treated with it and held for six weeks 
at room temperature are found to be 
sproutless, firm and almost farm- 
fresh. This, it is assumed, will in- 
duce larger retail sales, since the 
consumer will not be faced as now 
with large losses from spoilage. But 
we can’t help chipping in the thought 
that since there really are too many 
good potatoes already for us to con- 
sume conveniently, making more of 
them better and more durable may 
only mean using sound price-sup- 
ported potatoes for fertilizer instead 
of spoiled spuds from government 
stockpiles. 

e@ @ 


# Fe F&F BAROMETER—“Con- 
scious of the return of the buyers’ 
market,” adumbrates Premium Prac- 
tice and Business Promotion, journal 
of the premium trade, “flour millers 
are busy with their special premium 
offers to win the patronage of the 
housewives for their particular 
brands of flour. The offers include 
prizes, mail-ins, over-the-counter 
types and liberal distribution of ex- 
tra coupons where that system is 
employed.” J% J & Each sack of 
one well known brand contains a 
recipe folder with a picture of a 
housewife holding a cake which she 
has just baked, while husband, young 
son and daughter crowd around in 
eager anticipation of sharing that 








tempting creation. A name is want- 
ed for the picture, and 340 Motorolas 
are set up as prizes. % J % Anoth- 
er outstanding premium offer in- 
volves an opportunity for house- 
wives to assemble a set of genuine 
Rogers quality pattern silverware, and 
for 1c purchasers of a 25-lb bag of a 
certain cake flour will get a handy 
crockery bowl. . Free with a 50-lb 
purchase of another flour goes a 
glass utility pitcher, square with 
rounded corners, and in the same 
category is a covered individual heat- 
proof glass casserole, offered on the 
same generous terms. #% % J% De- 
scribing a coupon plan, the advertis- 
ing copy of a mill that wants cus- 
tomers practically to write their own 
premium tickets says: “Almost before 
you know it, you too will have 
enough coupons for some of the gor- 
geous gifts now on display at your 
local premium store or agency. Sim- 
ply select the items you want, and 
use your coupons like cash.” % % u&% 
And you knew, of course, about 
the 1,201 bicycles, combined total 
of two big companies’ juvenile pro- 
motions? Along with which roller 
skates for the kids and a 1947 Chev- 
rolet for a pair of lucky kid-winner 
parents ought to be mentioned. Nor 
must we forget that sentence - com- 
pleting Nash car. It’s a wonderful 
life! 
eee 


FROM AN OLD ATLAS dated 1874 
come these historical notes on early 
Minnesota milling: 

Renville County.—In 1870 William 
Pliss built a flour mill on Three Mile 
Creek, three and a half miles west of 
Fort Ridgely, costing $5,000. . . . In 
the winter of 1873-74, White & Eld- 
redge erected a flour mill, costing 
$6,000, on Beaver Creek, half a mile 
above the village. 

Sibley County.—The first flour mill 
was built by Joseph R. Brown, in 
1859; running five years when it was 
burned in 1964. In 1868, Fred Schim- 
me] erected a steam flour mill costing 
$14,000; but it only ran one year, 
when it shared the fate of all the 
others. Thus it will be seen that 
Henderson has been particularly un- 
fortunate in her mills, five of them 
having been burned. 

Swift County.—The first mill in 
the county was built by A. W. Lath- 
rop and a brother on the Pomme de 
Terre River at Appleton in 1872. It 
is a flour mill, containing three sets 
of burrs, with a capacity for six,and 
was built at a cost, including dam, 
of $7,500. In 1873 Hanson & Daniel- 
son built a flour mill at Swift Falls, 
costing about $3,500. 

Yellow Medicine County.—At Min- 
nesota Falls Ex-Governor Austin and 
Park Worden erected a flour mill, 
at a cost of $10,000, with three sets 
of burrs, and a capacity for five. The 
town was platted in the fall of 1872 
by Austin and Worden. . . . At Gran- 
ite Falls Henry Hill began the im- 


provement of the vast water power 


of the town in July, 1871, by building 
a dam across the river, and erecting 
a flour mill with three sets of burrs, 
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at a cost, including the dam, of $15. 
000, with an attachment for sawing 
lumber. 

Steele County.—On the west sige 
of the river, just opposite the town 
(Medford) is a grist mill (water ang 
steam) which was built in 1867, at q 
cost of about $30,000. The mill con. 
tains four run of stone, and manufac. 
tures about 100 bbls of flour a day, 

Washington County.—Samue! Bolls 
built the first flouring mills north of 
Prairie du Chien, at Afton, on Bolly 
Creek. The mill is still running, ang 
is owned by F. Robbecke. [See The 
Northwestern Miller, Nov. 11, 1946] 

Redwood County.—The first flou 
mill was built in 1867, by Worden & 
Ruter. It contains two run of stone, 
and cost $8,000. In 1870, A. M. Cook 
& Sons built a flour mill with three 
run of stone, at a cost of $10,000. 

Fillmore County.—The mill built by 
John Koercher in May, 1855, is the 
first one that was erected in the coun- 
ty. [The Northwestern Miller, May 
7, 1946.] 

Brown County.—The Eagle Mills— 
a saw and grist mill—was the first 
to be erected on the present own site. 
This was built in 1856 by a stock 
company, of which F. Rehfeld was 
president. It was burned in 1859 
and rebuilt by Rehfeld & Reinhorn, 
and during the outbreak in 1862 it 
was again burned. It was afterwards 
re-erected at a cost of $20,000, and 
is still running. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


"Realistic Action’ 
Asked of President 


in Inflation Fight 


Chicago, Ill.—In a letter to Presi- 
dent Truman answering his recent 
plea for lower prices, John P. Gar- 
row, Chapman and Smith Co., Chica- 
go, and president of the National 
Bakers Supply House Association, has 
criticized government policies and 
asked for “realistic action” in the 
fight against inflation. 

The President had made the ap- 
peal to American industry at a recent 
press conference, pointing out “the 
handwriting on the wall” and the in- 
flationary dangers of rising prices. 

Mr. Garrow reviewed the current 
market situation and the recent sharp 
advances in the prices of flour, sugar, 
shortening and other ingredients used 
in the baking industry. 

“We should like to have you 
Secretary Anderson tell us how we, 
using all of these products as our 
basic ingredients, can keep prices 
down,” Mr. Garrow’s letter told the 
President, “and how in turn our CUus- 
tomers, the bakers of America, when 
forced to pay our higher prices and 
the prices of other processors, Ca! 
keep from charging ‘the consume! 
more.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—~ 


OPENING OF BARGE CANAL 
DELAYED UNTIL APRIL 10 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—Heavy ice in Oneida 
Lake and some portions of the Mo 
hawk River has caused postponement 
until April 10 of the opening of the 
Barge Canal. Recent cold weathel 
prevented a break-up of the ice. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


SHIPPERS’ BOARD TO MEET 


Elmira, N. ¥.—The Elmira Traffic 
Club will be hosts to a meeting of the 
Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, here, April 9-10. 
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AT ASBE MEETING—Jerome H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is shown above in the picture at the left as he outlined the 
program to be presented at the recent American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers convention in Chicago. Mr. Debs served as program chairman. In the 
picture second from the left, Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, New York, is shown addressing the session on bakery sanitation prob- 
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lems. Willard M. Woll, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, is shown in the 
picture second from the right as he reported recent developments in elec- 
tronic baking. Roland Aaker, Central Bakery, Montevideo, Minn., is shown 
in the picture at the extreme right as he presented a paper on bread pro- 
duction problems during a panel discussion session on the morning pro- 


gram of March 11. 





Food and Drug Administration 
_ Proceeds Against Flour Mills 


Chicago, Ill—The Millers National 
Federation, in its current “Hook-Up,” 
reports that half a dozen milling com- 
panics have been indicted in recent 
months for violating the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act by 
“preparing food under unsanitary 
conditions.” The charges varied 
somewhat in details, but they were 
mostly based upon the presence of 
rats in mills or warehouses, heavy 
weevil infestation in flour, bird ex- 
creta on wheat, and other things in 
that category. In one case, the com- 
pany head was also personally in- 
dicted, and in two others the plant 
superintendents had that misfortune. 
Several other cases are in various 
stages of investigation and action, 
and it is believed possible that federal 
charges will grow out of some of 
them. 


“The last annual report of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration,” 
states the federation, “refers to two 
cases in which $500 fines were im- 
posed on milling companies—one for 
operating under heavily infested con- 
ditions and the other for grinding 
wheat containing a liberal amount of 
bird and rat excreta. Flour millers 
as a whole got off easy in 1945-46, 
the year covered by the report, as 
during that period there were 22 
criminal prosecutions of corn meal 
producers, 12 of macaroni manufac- 
turers, and 34 of bakers, plus many 
other food lines. Six jail sentences 
were meted out to violators, and there 
were 32 fines ranging from $1,000 
to $4,000 (nearly half of these heavy 
penalties went to bakers) besides a 
great number of smaller penalties. 
In 24 cases the companies were put 
on probation. 


The “Third Stage” 


“These developments seem to show 
that enforcement of the federal pure 
food laws is now well into the third 
Stage. The first stage, which began 
in 1906, was chiefly concerned with 
Seizure actions. against unfit foods, in 
Which the offending goods were the 
defendants; and only in pretty bad 
Cases did the government proceed 
against companies or individuals. 
This form of action is still widely em- 
Ployed, as shown by 1,713 cases 
brought in the last year, of which 234 
Were of wheat and rye flour and semo- 
lina. Incidentally the government re- 
Port states that ‘in most cases, this 
flour reached the storage houses in 
Clean condition, and there became 





contaminated by insects and rodents.’ 

“In the second stage, which began 
in 1938, government inspectors made 
food plant inspections, and in in- 
stances where insanitary conditions 
were found, the companies were usu- 
ally summoned for hearing to show 
cause why they should not be prose- 
cuted for law violation. Except in 
rather bad cases, they generally got 
off with a lecture, especially when 
they were able to show substantial 
improvement in operating conditions. 
Very often there was a later investi- 
gation, and if the better conditions 
were found to continue that usually 
ended the case. This form of action 
is also still actively employed. 

“Criminal charges against com- 
panies and their employees have been 
brought very sparingly in the past. 
However, since the government’s pow- 
ers as to plant conditions were en- 
larged in the revised law of 1938, 
this form of action has increased; 
and it has increased so much the past 
year or so that we refer to this activ- 
ity as the third stage of enforcing the 
pure food law. 


High Requirements 


“An indictment alleging violation 
of a federal law is a humiliating ex- 
perience, especially for a business 
concern with.a long and honorable 
record, and we feel keenly for mem- 
bers of the industry who may be the 
objects of such action. However, the 
sanitary requirements under the fed- 
eral laws are pretty high, in keeping 
with public demand and the trend of 
the times, and we regret to say that 
after reviewing several of the actions 
brought against mills, there is a 
good bit of support for the charges. 
It is noteworthy that either or both 
of the following conditions has been 
found in all of these cases: 


“1. The front office was not fully 
aware of conditions prevailing in the 
mill. This is just as true in small 
companies where the manager usual- 
ly has frequent contact with the plant 
as it is in larger concerns where he 
is somewhat remote. It is quite usual 
to find that the manager has instruct- 
ed the superintendent that the plant 
must be kept clean, but it is just as 
usual that the manager doesn’t really 
know whether this order has been 
carried out. The front office has no 
direct knowledge that the elevator 
boots are cleaned frequently, that rats 
are kept rigidly under control, etc., 
and some managers have been as- 


‘tounded at conditions turned up by a 


thorough-going federal inspection. A 
company head is certainly gravely at 
fault in "any such case. Sometimes 
the mill manager doesn’t seem to 
want to know too much about the 
need for improvement, perhaps be- 
cause this will involve a considerable 
amount of expense. 

“2. The mill superintendent has a 
wholly inadequate idea of what con- 
stitutes mill sanitation. This is espe- 
cially the case with the older super- 
intendents, but it is by no means con- 
fined to them. The theory that ‘there 
are always some bugs in a mill’ is 
out of date, and so is the operative 
who subscribes to it. The fact that 
there was an acute shortage of help 
in wartime is no longer valid as an 
excuse for poor plant conditions. It 
is all very well to claim that ‘I’m do- 
ing the best I can,’ but if the idea of 
what constitutes ‘best I can’ was 
formed 20 or 30 years ago and hasn’t 
been revised upward since, it is a 
cinch to be inadequate. In this con- 
nection the comment of Federal Judge 
Moore of West Virginia in a bakery 
case is enlightening; he said, ‘The 
law means that the public must not 
be given products which are pro- 
duced under insanitary conditions, 
regardless of what is necessary to 
prevent it.’ This idea runs through 
practically every judge’s finding in a 
food case. 

“The milling industry has made 
great strides the past 10 years in im- 
proving the conditions under which 
its products are made. It evidently 
will have to make a good bit more 
progress, judging from the conditions 
revealed by recent federal activities, 
before it will be fully abreast of mod- 
ern sanitary requirements. For the 
most part, this is the responsibility of 
top management; first, to provide the 
operating force with the necessary 
know-how and equipment, and sec- 
ond, to see that the know-how and 
equipment are systematically used.” 

Several leading bakers have lately 
told the federation that their indus- 
try must soon adjust itself to the 
elimination of the practice of reusing 
flour bags. This conclusion has re- 
sulted in part from a gradual realiza- 
tion that, no matter how good the 
intention of the baker, the average 





DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
IN CHATTANOOGA 
Members of the industry having 
business connections in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will be interested in learning 
that the clocks in that city will be 
turned one hour ahead from the last 
Sunday in April, through September. 





used bag is definitely not a sanitary 
container for flour; and in part from 
the pressure of public authorities for 
higher standards in everyday bake- 
shop operation. The action of two 
states, in prohibiting the use of old 
containers for flour, and the consid- 
eration of like action in others, is 
serving to center attention on the 
desirability of dispensing with reuse 
of flour bags. 

“We welcome this forward-looking 
position on the part of our friends in 
the baking business,” states the 
“Hook-Up.” “There is no more trou- 
blesome problem in the production of 
flour than that of refilling used con- 
tainers. The cost of handling, sort- 
ing, cleaning and fumigating is con- 
siderable, to say nothing of losses of 
flour when old bags break on the 
packers. Moreover, the used bag is a 
carrier of insect infestation and other 
contamination. The use of old con- 
tainers is below the minimum stand- 
ard of cleanliness which ought to pre- 
vail in any food industry. 

“A survey nearly 10 years ago 
showed that between 30 and 40% of 
the flour shipped to bakers, cracker 
manufacturers and other bulk buyers 
went out in used bags. A similar 
study now would probably show 60% 
or more, due to the limited supply of 
new bags. It must be evident that 
it would be impractical to prohibit 
the reuse of old bags everywhere un- 
til the bag manufacturers are able to 
provide enough new bags, but time 
will cure that obstacle and open the 
way for elimination of a practice 
which has been a headache, a source 
of loss and a source of trouble to 
millers.” ; 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 
OF GRAIN GAIN SHARPLY 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Grain exports 
from Philadelphia increased sharply 
during March, with grains exceeding 
25% recorded over both February, 
1947, and March, 1946, the Commer- 
cial Exchange reports. 

John H. Frazier, managing director 
of the organization, says the total 
of 4,469,352 bus compares with 3,480,- 
121 in the previous month and with 
3,520,521 a year ago. 

Accelerated exports of corn from 
the largest crop ever produced in 
the United States brought the month- 
ly export of that cereal to 3,582,770 
bus, Frazier disclosed, making the 
largest monthly total shipment of that 
cereal from here since November, 
1900. 

Wheat shipment aggregated 598,664 
bus, oats totaled 122,838 and barley 
amounted to 365,080. 
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BAKED FOODS DISPLAY—The baked foods display at the recent con- 
vention of the American Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago fea- 
tured the largest and most extensive collection of bakery products ever 
assembled. Some of the members of the committee who were in charge 
of the display are shown above. Front row, left to right, Roy Kroll, 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.; Harold Hall, American Dry Milk Institute; and 


John Summers, Standard Brands, Inc. 


Back row, left to right, Karl 


Fromm, American Molasses Co.; W. L. Grewe, International Milling Co.; 
and William J. Ocken, H. Piper Co., chairman of the committee. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





C. C. Blair, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., Duluth, is spending a three- 
week vacation with his wife and 
family in Daytona Beach, Fla. 


& 

W. R. McCarthy, president of the 
Capitol Elevator Co., Duluth, and 
Mrs. McCarthy, are vacationing in 
Florida. 

a 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, for the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., is being congratulated upon the 
arrival of a new grandson. 


A. R. Lankard, president of the 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., is enjoying a spring vacation in 


Florida. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Lankard. 
Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 


sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., accompanied the company’s 
new salesman, D. C. Hardcastle, Mus- 
kogee, on a trip to the eastern por- 
tion of the state. 


Cc. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City, 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., made a trade trip to Arkansas. 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., is visiting Texas cities. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a business trip to 
eastern points. 

2 


John M. Flynn, John M. Flynn 
Grain Co., left April 1 for the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., where he will 
be under observation for several days. 
Mr. Flynn suffered injuries in a mo- 
tor car accident last October. 

« 

H. Wallace Applegate, vice presi- 
dent of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, returned last week from 
a month’s vacation at the Anderson 
Lodge, Cleveland, Fla., which is 
owned and operated by David Ander- 
son, a son of the late David Ander- 


son who was president of the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, before it was 
bought and taken over by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. 


Charles H, Robinson has moved his 
grain and flour export business from 
New York to Philadelphia, where he 
has offices in the Bourse Building. 
He has been elected a member of the 
Commercial Exchange. 


Benjamin Price, Samuel Millinson 
and James R. Affleck have been ap- 
pointed to represent the Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the coming New York convention. 
Along with two alternates and other 
members of the organization, they 
will be accompanied by their wives 
and guests, 

® 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
making a short trip to the southern 
states to call on connections. 

e 


Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production, of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is in Bell Memorial hospital, 
Kansas City, Kansas, for an opera- 





“GI” LOAN AIDS IN 
BAKERY PURCHASE 


Worcester, Mass.—The five Scano 
war veteran brothers, Dominic T., 
Mauro A., Daniel G., John and Sam- 
uel T., through aid of the “largest GI 
loan” ever negotiated in this state, 
have taken over the wholesale and 
retail business, including the building 
and all equipment, of the Andrews 
Baking Co., 38 Shrewsbury St. Par- 
ticipating in the loan is the Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co. of Worcester. The 
brothers themselves are putting in a 
large sum of cash. They have been 
given seven years in which to repay 
the loan. The terms were of their 
own choosing. The sale price was 
$50,000. The brothers advanced $10,- 
000 and the Guaranty bank loaned 
$40,000 of which the Veterans Ad- 
ministration guaranteed $16,750, ac- 
cording to Charles W. Warfield, in 
charge of the bank’s veterans affairs. 





tion. Mrs. Kelly and their son, Wil- 
liam Kelly, are with him. 
® 

Robert M. Bryan, head of the Hall 
Bryan Grain Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
and regional feeds administrator for 
British Columbia, has been confined 
to his home through illness for sev- 


eral weeks. 
a 


R. H. Sturtevant, president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and vice 
president of Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., has returned to the trading 
floor after a month’s rest at Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

* 


Harry C. Beaver, a member of the 
executive advisory committee of the 


‘United States Hoffman Machinery 


Corp., and vice chairman of the board 
of directors and former president of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., died in New York City April 
2. A heart attack was the cause of 
his death. 

* 


H. H. Hanneman, assistant treasur- 
er of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, had a rapid re- 
cuperation from his recent operation 
for removal of the gall bladder. He 
was able to leave the hospital 10 days 
after the operation was performed. 


A curious accident befell E. N. 
Fairchild recently. In his home town 
of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, where he is 
living in retirement, he attempted to 
stop his parked car when it started 
moving away from the curb of a 
business street, with the result that 
a front and a rear wheel ran over his 
legs. He was considerably bruised 
but not seriously injured. Mr. Fair- 
child, who is in his late seventies, for- 
merly was an executive of the Pills- 
bury company in Minneapolis. He 
was president of the Fairchild Mill- 
ing Co. at Cleveland when its prop- 
erties were taken over in the late 
thirties by the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. 

Be 


R. A, Hoyt, chairman of the board 
of -the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., observed his seventieth 
birthday anniversary on April Ist. 
He was the recipient of many con- 
gratulatory messages from friends in 
the trade. 

mn 


William C. Duncan, president of 
Wm. C. Duncan & Co., Inc., New York . 
City, while in Minneapolis this past 
week made arrangements to repre- 
sent the H. H. King Flour Mills Co. 
in the eastern territory. 


R. E. Bemmels, of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour brokers, left 
April 2 for a brief business trip to 
the Southwest. He expects to spend 
a few weeks at Hot Springs before 
returning to Chicago April 21. 


Harold Hinn, secretary-treasurer of 
the Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator 
Co., Plainview, Texas, visited the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week. 


Cc. L. Fontaine, formerly associated 
with the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and later in the feed 
jobbing and feed brokerage business, 
visited Kansas City last week. Mr. 
Fontaine joined the Office of Price 
Administration early in the war and 
subsequently transferred to the staff 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, serving in 
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Egypt and most recently in Greece. 
He resigned from his UNRRA post a 
short time ago and has not yet com. 
pleted plans for the future. 


R. C. Painter, regional manager 
grocery products division at New 
York, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has returned from a trip 
through the eastern territory includ- 
ing Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 


I. C. Maghran, eastern regional 
manager Buffalo, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at 
the company’s New York offices. 


Miss Betty Bradford Yager, 
daughter of Clark R. Yager, vice 


‘president of Ballard & Ballard Co., 


Inc., Louisville, is to be married in 
June to Richard Henry Treitz, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John E. Treitz, An- 
nouncement of the engagement was 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Treitz on 
April 1. 

® 


David Coleman of David -Coleman, 
Inc., New York, is back at his desk 
after a vacation in Hot Springs, Ark. 


Charles Hart, manager of the At- 
lanta southeastern division offices for 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, returned recently from 
a trip to the Carolinas. 

® 

Douglas H. Pope, representing the 
the Ernest H. Woods Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., called on the Atlanta trade 
during the past week. 

s 


L. B. Stevenson, manager of Swift 
& Co. Refinery, Atlanta, has been 
confined to his home in that city with 
influenza. 

2 


Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
accompanied by Mrs. Sowden, is mak- 
ing a combined business and pleasure 





D. H. Curtiss 


MANAGER — After serving for 13 
years as a member of the Detroit, 
Mich., grocery products office of 
General Mills, Inc., D. H. Curtiss has 
been .promoted to the managership 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, office. The 
transfer became effective April 1. He 
started as a merchandiser in Detroit 
and since that time has filled various 
assignments. For the past four 
years he has been outstate supervisor. 
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calling on mill representatives 
in Indiana and the Southeast. 

we 

E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 

Norton Co., Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

of Wichita, has returned from a 

business trip through the Southeast. 
@ 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour bro- 
ker, contacted the trade in northern 
Georgia during the past week. Mr. 
Archer said jobbers in that section 
reported their flour business 50 to 


15% off. 
* 


A. G. Edwards, miller and buyer 
for the City Wholesale Co., Griffin, 
Ga., called on Atlanta members of 
the industry recently. 

® 


M. A. Dowdle, Dowdle Wholesale 
Co., Franklin, N. C., and Will Roop, 
Roop Grocery Co., Bowden, Ga., were 
recent visitors in the office of Frank 
B. Archer, Atlanta flour broker. 


—--——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. W. L. MacGREGOR LEAVES 
BALFOUR, GUTHRIE POST 


Poriiand, Ore.—D. W. L. Mac- 
Gregor, resident partner of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., and president of 
Crowr Mills, here, retired March 31. 
Mr. MacGregor has been associated 
with Balfour, Guthrie & Co. for over 
50 years, first in London and later 
in South America and the Orient. 
He came to Portland in 1912 and has 
been located here since then. 

George Fortune, formerly manager 
of the Seattle office of Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co., succeeds Mr. MacGregor 
as manager at Portland and as presi- 
dent of the: Crown Mills. Mr. For- 
tune enlisted in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps during the war, serving in the 
North African and Italian campaigns. 
He has been in the Portland office 
slightly over a year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING APPOINTS 
NEW MANAGER AT BUFFALO 


Buffalo, N. Y—Arch F. Harter has 
been made manager of the General 
Baking Co.’s Buffalo plant, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. He 
has been assistant manager for the 
last four years. 

The announcement was made by 
Ernest C. Von Pless, general man- 
ager of the northern New York divi- 
sion, which includes plants at Roches- 
ter, Syracuse and Albany. Mr. Von 
Pless also has been manager of the 
Buffalo plant. 

Mr. Harter started as a junior 
clerk in the Buffalo office. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSIA LAUNCHES DRIVE 
TO BOOST FARM OUTPUT 


New York, N. Y.—A nation-wide 
drive to overcome agricultural defi- 
cits and increase food production has 
been decreed by the Soviet govern- 
ment, according to a New York Times 

patch from Moscow. 

Awards from Hero of Socialist La-’ 
bor and the Order of Lenin on down 
are promised to farmers who increase 
their output this year in a decree 
that appeared in Pravda. An accom- 
Panying editorial stresses the import- 
ance of this year’s harvest to Russian 
economy and makes it clear that it 
's the most important sector on the 
fconomic front. 

He newspaper cautions that the 
nation cannot assume a defensive po- 
sition in the battle for bread and that 
Culties arising from last year’s 
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S. T. Beecher 


L. BEECHER, who was presi- 
- dent of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., from 1924 un- 
til his death in 1933, and was Chair- 
man of the Board of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in 1927 and 1928, 
left three sons, two already in the 
business and one who became asso- 
ciated with the mill within the past 
year. 


¥ ¥ 


Sherburn T. Beecher, following his 
schooling at Carleton College, spent 
two years teaching high school 
mathematics and science after which 
he entered Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. As preparation for 
his milling career, he attended the 
American Institute of Baking. He 
joined the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in 
1924. He is on its board of directors 
and holds the offices of second vice 
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Three Miller Sons of a Miller 





D. N. Beecher 


president and assistant treasurer. He 
is in charge of the company’s branch 
warehouses and has taken a prom- 
inent part in various civic and com- 
munity affairs. 

Douglas N. Beecher was educated 
in the New Ulm public and high 
schools, at Culver Military Academy 
and at Carleton College. He is also 
a graduate of the American Institute 
of Baking, with the same class as his 
brother. He started with the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. in 1923. After sev- 
eral years in the office, he became 
the company’s representative in 
southern Minnesota and _ northern 
Iowa territory and between 1940 and 
1946 was its Twin Cities representa- 
tive, residing in Minneapolis. He re- 
turned to the home office on July 1, 


J. M. Beecher 


1946, and is now regional sales man- 
ager in charge of upper Midwest ter- 
ritory, as successor to A. P. Boock, 
retired. 

James M. Beecher received his ed- 
ucation in the New Ulm public and 
high schools and Carleton College, 
after which he studied at Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and at Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Business. After 
five years of merchandising and pur- 
chasing for a large Minneapolis de- 
partment store, he spent eight years 
with Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneap- 
olis. On July -15, 1946, he became 
associated with the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. at New Ulm, where he holds the 
position of purchasing agent, succeed- 
ing Wm. Stelljes, retired. 





drought and war damage must be 
overcome in the shortest possible 
time. 

“Tt is necessary,” the editorial says, 
“that the masses realize that this 
question is not one of a struggle for 
isolated although significant success- 
es, but a battle for a radical improve- 
ment of the whole agricultural econ- 
omy, a powerful advance in our agri- 
culture.” : 

The aims of the Soviet farmers in 
this critical agricultural year are out- 
lined in the decree, which reveals the 
urgency of a campaign to make up for 
last year’s wheat crop which was 
spoiled by the worst drought in 50 
years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL K. FISHER DIES 
AFTER SHORT ILLNESS 


Fergus Falls, Minn.—Paul K. Fish- 
er, superintendent for the Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls, died un- 
expectedly April 1 in a local hospital, 
following a short illness. He was 








TRIPLE TROUBLE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—For the third 
successive week the bandit whose 
livelihood evidently is dependent up- 
on his “take” from Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Minneapolis, held up another 
of the company’s retail stores April 
8, this time getting away with $164. 





56 years of age and had been em- 
ployed by the milling concern since 
November, 1945. 

Funeral services were held at 4 
o’clock April 5, with the services con- 
ducted by the Masonic Order and 
burial was made in the Fergus Falls 
cemetery. 

The deceased miller had an active 
career in the industry, principally in 
the Southwest and in Michigan. He 
was an active member of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. BETTY SULLIVAN TO SPEAK 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Dr. Betty 
Sullivan, director of research for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, will be the principal speaker at 
a meeting of District No. 4, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, to be held 
May 3 at Hotel Nicollet, Minneap- 
olis. Dr. Sullivan’s address will deal 
with the preparation of wheat for 
milling. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN F. GERARD ELECTED 
VICE PRESIDENT OF FIRM 


Buffalo, N. Y.—John F. Gerard has 
been elected a vice.president of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago. He 
has been with the firm for 30 years 
and recently has held the title of 
assistant secretary. Mr. Gerard will 
continue to live in Buffalo and as 
manager of the company’s grain and 
elevator division. 





MEETING DATES CHANGED 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Boston, Mass.—The fall convention 
of the New England Bakers Associa- 
tion, originally scheduled for Nov. 2- 
4, has been changed to Nov. 30 - Dec. 
1-2, according to a recent associa- 
tion announcenient. Convention head- 
quarters will be unchanged at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston. Rob- 
ert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter Street, 
Boston, is secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


DEATHS 


Harold C. Perkins, 56, general man- 
ager of the Horn and Hardart Bak- 
ing Co. restaurants in Philadelphia 
since 1930, and vice president of the 
concern for the past five years, died 
recently at his Philadelphia home. 
Mr. Perkins had been associated with 
Horn and Hardart for over 25 years. 











Walter C. Cheney, 71, former super- 
intendent of the Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co., well known in the 
baking industry, died recently at Mil- 
ford, N. H., where he had lived for 
the past 12 years. He was a native 
of Vergennes, Vt. 
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356,193,000 Ibs 
of Flour Bought 
by PMA in 5 Days 


Washington, D. C.—Production and 
Marketing Administration grain pur- 
chases during the period beginning at 
noon March 28, and ending at noon 
April 4, included 1,802,000 bus of 
corn, 410,000 bus of oats, 375,000 bus 
of barley and 3,333 bus of wheat. 

The small quantity of wheat was 
purchased to fill a cargo on the West 
Coast. Purchases of flour between 
March 31 and April 4, 1947, inclusive, 
totaled 356,193,000 Ibs. 

Cumulative purchases from July 1, 
1946, to April 4, 1947, included 155,- 
098,092 bus of wheat, 56,933,000 bus 
of corn, 12,577,580 bus of barley and 
7,096,500 bus of oats. 


—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS LAGGING BEHIND 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian exports 
of wheat and flour in terms of wheat 
amounted to about 16,000,000 bus dur- 
ing February, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. This brings the 
total for the first seven months of 
the crop year to 126,100,000 bus. 

During the same period last year 
231,700,000 bus of wheat and flour 
equivalent were exported. An esti- 
mated 189,600,000 bus remained on 
March 1 for export or carry-over at 
the end of the crop year as compared 
with 177,900,000 on the same date a 
year ago. 

Of the February exports 10,439,220 
bus: were wheat, compared with 14,- 
302,376 bus in January. Of the Feb- 
ruary shipments 9,167,861 bus went 
to.the United Kingdom while in Jan- 
uary the quantity was 12,753,608 bus. 
From August to February total over- 
seas clearance of wheat amounted to 
84,644,441 bus, of which the United 
Kingdom got 62,273,328 bus. 

These figures do not include Can- 
adian wheat exports to the United 
States. From August 1 to up to 
Feb. 20 shipments to that destina- 
tion totaled 60,943,454 bus, a great 
deal of the latter for re-export. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. H. ROBINSON OPENS 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Charles H. Rob- 
inson, for the past nine years vice 
president of the Finger Lakes and 
Hudson Flour Mills, Inc., Geneva, N. 
Y., has opened his own office at 452 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Mr. Robinson will represent the 
Wells Flour Mills Division of the In- 
ternational Milling Co. in the flour 
and feed trade. Mr. Robinson was 
active in civic affairs at Geneva, hav- 
ing served during the war as chair- 
man of the Geneva City War Coun- 
cil and as director of civilian protec- 
tion for that area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


READ MACHINERY MERGES 
WITH STANDARD STOKER 


York, Pa.—A merger of Read Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., of York, Pa., and 
the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., the 
latter a Delaware corporation with 
foundries and works located at Erie, 
Pa., became effective March 31, 1947. 

Read will be operated hereafter 
as the Read machinery division of 
the Standard Stoker Co., Inc. The 
ssame personnel will continue in 
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charge of the divisional operation at 
the Read plant, York, Pa. 

The Standard Stoker Co., Inc., is 
the largest manufacturer of mech- 
anical stokers for locomotives. Its 
foundry and works at Erie, Pa., will 
be integrated with the Read ma- 
chinery division plant at York, Pa., 
to increase the output. 

James T. Duffy, Jr., president of 
Read Machinery Co., Inc., has been 
elected vice president of the Stand- 
ard Stoker Co., Inc., in charge of 
the Read machinery division, with 
headquarters at York, Pa. 

E. Archer Turner is president of 
the Stundard Stoker Co., Inc., with 
headquarters at 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILWAUKEE REPORTS GAIN 
IN MARCH FLOUR RECEIPTS 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Flour receipts 
during March of this year reached 
130,200 sacks, compared to the 78,- 
400 sacks received the same month a 
year earlier, James O’Brien, secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change reports. 

Shipments dropped to 44,800 sacks, 
compared to the 51,100 sacks of 
March, 1946. Wheat movement was 
considerably heavier, receipts reached 
19,200 bus as compared to 9,600 a 
year earlier, and shipments doubled 
to 12,560 from 6,280 in 1946. 

While rye receipts gained to 17,820 
bus from 16,200 a year ago, the 
March shipments this year totaled 
17,010 bus as against 22,230 bus a 
year earlier. 











PMA Flour Purchases 


(Continued 





from page 9) 
ment agency purchases were more 
largely bookings not involved with 
general license area business. 

Domestic flour production will be 
given another impetus shortly, when 
it will be announced that 11,000 long 
tons of flour will be authorized for 
Norway along with 33,000 tons to 
France and 22,000 tons to Italy. These 
new authorizations will be charged 
against the April-May allocation pe- 
riod, it is expected. 

Eire has been granted an alloca- 
tion of 5,000 long tons of flour for 
April-May in addition to 4,000 long 
tons previously authorized. 

The forthcomng Cuban allocaton 
will provide an additional boost to 
domestic flour production and will be 
approximately 50,000 long tons, offi- 
cials stated. This will be a quarterly 
allocation. Reliable reports indicate 
that the Cuban flour barrel is nearing 
bottom and the tonnage will be 
charged to the April-June quarter. 

It is learned that 9,000 tons of 
corn are slated for Venezuela and 
5,000 tons for Columbia. Egypt has 
been granted an allocation of 36,000 
tons of corn, of which 9,000 will be 
supplied by the PMA, with private 
trade supplying the balance, the 
USDA announced. An allocation of 
5,000 tons of oats to Belgium has al- 
so been authorized for April-May. 

The inaiblity of the German occu- 
pation zone to absorb the allocated 
quantity of corn during the April- 
May period will not result in any 
reduction in the corn program on this 
account, government officials asserted. 
Present plans call for the main- 
tenance of the corn shipments. The 
additional flour may provide a better 
basis for the utilization of the corn 
imports, it is said. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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(Canadian quotations per bbl of 195 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on March 


year 


ago: 
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COIN eo ia ss 0 hag wes 2,271 2,109 2,622 2,104 97 1,063 21 31 184 162 
OS ESTE ae eee ai ; 444 286 on ao sii bs 48 . 
Philadelphia ......... 32 1,803 2,316 418 ne 203 69 434 ee . 
Se eS ae a 11 4 214 462 11 202 1 1 209 2 
gE eee ee 1,124 953 830 450 319 659 og =e 31 . 
Oe ED, 04.004 bc eo t.05 1,096 838 2,505 1,574 106 1,074 7 12 il 
WENO 5 wu esa se x25 777 589 a 4 3 5 ce 1 7 
EOD isis stiegae oe 28,488 27,298 34,385 21,225 5,246 22,199 1,549 2,877 12,067 9,302 
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WHEAT 
--—Minneapolis——, Chi + --—Kansas City 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
ra 232% 216% 255 225% 217% 213% 248% 218% 213. 
wees 247% 233% 220% 256% 229% ° 224% 219% 248% 221% 216% 
aes 287% 393% 211% 246% 219% 215 213% 238% 211% 207% 
suse 237% 226% 213% 246% 222% 217% 215% 229% 214% 209% 
see HOLIDAY 
ee ee 227%. 214 248% 221% 215% 213% 242% 214% 210 
-BARLEY— -—CORN—+ -———-RYE— —-——__cORN—_—" 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
166 ats 180% 174 307% 282% 88% 81% g34% 75% 
164 181 174% 304% 281% 88% 82 84 76% 
155 173% 168 294% 271% 85% 79 80 72% 
155 175 169 298% 273 86% 80% 81% 74% 
______-H OLIDAY 4 
155 176 169% 291% 269% 87% 80% 81% 75% 
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Canada Winter Wheat 
Flour Output Reaches 


Low Point in February 


Toronto, Ont.— Canadian produc- 
tion of winter wheat flour in Febru- 
was the smallest so far of any 
month of the current crop year and 
showed a substantial reduction as 
compared with the same month of the 
preceding year. The quantity was 
55,646 bbls against 92,954. 

The output of this flour in the sev- 
en months of current crop year end- 
ing with February was 493,045 bbls, 
compared with 668,194 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945-46. 

Heavy feeding of winter wheat in 
Ontario (the province in which it is 
practically all produced), in view of 
the scarcity of western feed grains 
and a below normal crop, account for 
the reduced output of winter wheat 
flour this year. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOHN M. KELLEY, JR., 
DIES AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—John M. Kelley, 
Jr, 69, formerly active in the flour 
milling industry of the Southwest, 
died April 2 in Kansas City. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Kelley was 
treasurer of the Lucky Tiger Mining 
Co. 

His father, John M. Kelley, Sr., 
was a pioneer southwestern miller 
and in partnership with J. C. Lysle 
established the Kelley & Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., now known as the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Later Mr. Kelley withdrew from 
this concern and organized the Kelley 
Milling Co. at Kansas City, which 
built and operated for several years 
a 2,000-bbl mill, largely engaged in 
export business. Associated with him 
was John M. Kelley, Jr., and another 
son, Arthur B.: Kelley. The mill 
burned shortly after the death of the 
senior Mr. Kelley. — |. 

John M. Kelley, Jr., withdrew from 
the company and went into the Lucky 
Tiger mining enterprise from which 
his father had made a very large 
fortune. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPRESENTATIVES NAMED 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Six new repre- 
sentatives for bakery pan and rack 
washing equipment have been an- 
nounced by Donald P. Smith, sales 
manager of the metal products clean- 
ing equipment division, the Alvey- 
Ferguson Co. The new representa- 
tives are Stiefvaters, San Francisco, 
Calif; W. H. Bintz Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Loyd C. Johnson Bak- 
ery Service, Portland, Ore; Kilgore 
Sales Co. Albuquerque, N. M; 
Russell Schaumberg, St. Louis, Mo; 
Joseph R. Johnston, Atlanta, Ga. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BEMIS INDEX 
_ Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
Wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
In cents per yard of cloth, is 17.52, as 
compared with 10.05 a year ago. The 
mis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Caleutta of lightweight and heavy- 
Weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 29.73, as compared with 
(9 @ year ago. 
“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES REPORTED 
Cincinnati, Ohio. — Sales of the 
a ger Co. in the first three four- 
tek periods of 1947, ended March 
a totaled $164,923,938, an increase 
41% over the $116,703,609 report- 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ed for the like three periods of 1946, 
according to a recent company an- 
nouncement. Sales have shown steady 
gains in each of the three 1947 pe- 
riods, amounting to $51,900,000 in the 
first, $54,800,000 in the second, and 
$58,100,000 in the third. Net income 
of the company in 1946 amounted to 
$9,365,780, after provisions for fed- 
eral taxes, employee benefits and in- 
ventory losses. 


-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








Canadian Grain 
Board Authorizes 
Lake Freight Hike 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada re- 
cently authorized increases in lake 
freight rates for grain from Canadian 
lakehead to eastern destinations. The 
increases range from %c to 2c bu, 
and follow the recent removal of ceil- 
ings.on inland water rates which were 
in force during the war years. To 
Georgian Bay ports, Goderich, Sarnia 
and Walkerville, the rate will be 4c, 
or an increase of %c bu. The rate 
to Port Colborne has been upped Ic, 
to 5c bu, while the rate to Toronto 
has been increased %c, to 5%c. The 
Prescott and Kingston rate is now 
quoted at 6c, an advance of 1c, while 
the rate to Montreal and other St. 
Lawrence River ports has been ad- 
vanced 2c to 10c bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QUAKER OATS TO BUILD 
FEED PLANT IN PORTLAND 


Portland, Ore.—The Quaker Oats 
Co. will take possession of the Kerr 
Gifford & Co. terminal here May 1, 
according to R. Douglas Stuart, pres- 
ident of the company. The Quaker 
Oats Co. has leased the property from 
the Union Pacific Railroad for 10 
years, with the option to purchase. 

Mr. Stuart announced that a feed 
plant will be built first and should be 
in operation the latter part of 1947. 
A cereal mill will be built when con- 
ditions are favorable. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WATER DISCUSSED 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Carl Keeney of 
the Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., told 130 members of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club at its April 2 meeting of the 
startling effects of water in the mak- 
ing of bread. Mr. Keeney advised bak- 
ers to test the water they use for de- 
grees of permanent hardness and 
temporary hardness in water. 

R. R. Sanborn, flour broker, an- 
nounced the “Spring Frolic” of the 
club will be held at Shannopin Coun- 
try Club May 27. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JAMES E. TROW JOINS 
GOULD MILK & CREAM CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — James E. 
Trow, Minneapolis, formerly with the 
Washburn-Crosby and Pillsbury com- 
panies, but for the past six years 
Twin City salesman for the Atkin- 
son Milling Co., is now affiliated with 
the Gould Milk & Cream Co. Mr. 
Trow is in charge of Northwest sales 
of spray processed non-fat dry milk 
solids and sweetened condensed milk 
to the baking trade. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending March 29, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 


























Minneapolis .. 85 146 54 64 2,280 2,576 

Duluth ...... 3 59 2 210 2661,279 
Week ending April 5: 

Minneapolis .. 97 93 58 38 2,251 2,341 

Duluth ...... 4 53 ar) 271 1,333 
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lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONTROLS MILL MACHINERY INSTALLATIONS 
PROCEDURAL SIMPLIFICATION PLANT MODERNIZING 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
COTTON BELT BUILDING 


MILL DESIGNING 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 


Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 
Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK for 1947 is now in prep- 
aration. It will be published as 
Section II of THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER of April 29. No member 
of the flour, grain, feed and baking 
industries can afford to be with- 
out a copy of it. Subscribers to 
THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER get 
it without cost. Others get it by 
becoming subscribers. $2 per year 
for 52 numbers — including the 


ALMANACK. 


The-Northwestern-Miller 


118 South Sixth Street Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: PMA bought most of the 


flours sold in the Southwest in the past 
week and continues to be the major outlet. 
Export business, including these sales to the 
government as the major item accounted 
for close to 80% of flour bookings. Do- 
mestic buyers took only limited amounts, 
and in total bought less than in any recent 
week, averaging scarcely 20% of mill ca- 
pacity. 

Aggregate sales average for the South- 
west last week was 90% of capacity, com- 
pared with 57% in the previous week and 
27% a year ago. 

Several of the larger buyers were in the 
market for moderate amounts, and it is 
probable that all of the major baking com- 
panies are fully covered for April and have 
a portion of their May needs purchased. 
However, substantial amounts of flour still 
must be sold to these buyers for May, it 
is believed. The medium-sized bakers are 
not as well covered as the larger bakers, 
and the former continued to book only 
when forced by prompt needs. Because of 
wheat price differences, more of this trade 
has gone to spring wheat mills in the past 
few weeks. 

Family flour trade continues slow and 
is composed only of scattered carlots to fill 
near-by requirements. 

Other than PMA, to which agency many 
round lots were sold, export trade has been 
slow. Tag ends of Belgian business was 
still being done, including some covering 
by exporters who sold to that nation. 
Belgium’s quota now apparently is filled 
for May. There was some interest in Cuba, 
but export licenses have not yet been sup- 
plied, nor is the subsidy matter settled. 
Portugal was inquiring for limited amounts 
of 80% flour and Poland made small pur- 
chases of whole wheat. Production levels 
continue high, despite lack of domestic 
interest. 

Prices were 15@25c lower than a week 
earlier, following wheat market declines, 
but easier millfeeds offset some of the 
benefits of lower wheat values. The high 
spot price values of offal, however, still 
make immediate shipment sales far more 


attractive than any deferred business. Ac- - 


tually, most bookings now are to cover 
needs within a few weeks, despite any 
contract terms, and this has contributed 
to a variety in prices. The heavy book- 
ings made to PMA apparently have had 
some effect in stiffening quotations to com- 
mercial buyers. 

Quotations April 5, carlots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $6.50@6.55, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.50, straight $6.30@6.40; established brands 
of family flour $6.80@7.30, family patents 
$6.60@6.70; first clears $5.60@5.65, second 
clears $5.45@5.50, high ash clears $5.35; 
soft winter wheat short patent $7.15@7.25, 
straight $6.55 @6.60. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow, 7 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 48% 
last week, compared with 20% the pre- 
vious week and 32% a year ago. There 
was only a small amount of exports. Do- 
mestic bookings were divided 80% to the 
bakers and 20% to the family buyers. Op- 
erations averaged 95% compared with 90% 
a week ago and 60% a year ago. Prices 
closed 25@55c lower. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons, April 5, 
carlots: family short patent $6.45@7.55, 
standard patent $6.30@7.35; bakery unen- 
riched short patent in carlots $6.58@6.63, 
standard patent $6.48@6.53, straight grade 
$6.38@6.43. Truck lots 35c additional on 
all grades. 

Omaha: Another quiet week so far as 
new bookings of flour were concerned was 
reported by local millers. Some hand-to- 
mouth activity was recorded, but, in gen- 
eral, little business was done. Millers 
nervously await the buying spree that they 
say is sure to come in the near future 
as a result of holding-off operations. 

Wheat, already plentiful, has been aided 
by considerable moisture in the past 10 
days. The boxcar situation is all but 
solved in Omaha, but this may be the re- 
sult of the quiet flour business. Omaha 
flour salesmen also awaited the pending 
business to be brought about by the War 
Department quartermaster depot which an- 
nounced intentions of considerable buying 


Monday. Quotations April 5: family flour 
short patent $6.90, bakery short patent 
$6.40. 


Denver: The flour market slipped a little 
last week. Demand continues only fair, 
with supplies quite adequate for needs. 
Strongest buying at this time continues 
to come from domestic sources. Quota- 
tions April 5: family $6.90, bakers $6.65. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated an aver- 
age of six and one fourth days last week. 
Sales declined to 45% of capacity, as 
compared with 100% a week ago. Export 
sales were negligible. Shipping directions 
were good. Prices climbed and then fell 
to 20@25c lower than those prevailing the 
preceding week. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 5, 100-lb cottons, carlots: fam- 
ily flour 7.05@7.10, bakers short patent 


$6.50@ 6.55. 
clears. 

Hutchinson: The violent market continued 
to discourage flour sales and _ contracts 
shrank to near the vanishing point. Most 
of the smaller bakers continued to buy 
sparingly, and the larger consumers in the 
market were shopping, keeping offers gen- 
erally below a workable basis. Some flour 
was sold to PMA, largely due to probable 
cancellation of Latin-American contracts 
because of a change in license requirements. 
PMA offers were regarded as unattractive 
on the current market. Prices continued to 
fluctuate widely with the market. 


Salina: The demand for flour has been 
very slow, with prices about 40c sack low- 
er. Shipping directions are arriving in 
good volume. 


Texas: Some sales of export flour were 
made early in the week, some to PMA and 
some through private channels. This busi- 
ness was scattered and volume was hard 
to estimate, but the aggregate was ap- 
parently moderate. It was taken with a 
view to trying to maintain running time, 
as domestic business, both family and bak- 
ers, continues poor, and probably not 
amounting to more than 10 or 15% of 
capacity. Operations are holding at around 
85% of capacity. Prices are down 50@ 
60c sack on family flour and 40@50c sack 
on bakers flour. Quotations, 100’s, April 5: 
family flour, extra high patent $7.10@7.20, 
high patent $6.85@6.95; standard bakers, 
plain $6.45@6.63; clears, plain, nominally 
$6@6.15, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The domestic flour market, 
sick for the past few weeks, shows little 
recuperative power. With few exceptions, 
buyers are afraid of the market. Pur- 
chases are being held to the minimum, and 
mills, operating at top capacity, are get- 
ting to a point where they will soon be 
looking for May-June business. In fact, 
reports are beginning to come in that some 
companies are cutting prices in order to 
get business on their books. 

Spot wheat prices here followed the de- 
cline in the futures, but maintained their 
premium position over same. Flour quota- 
tions are 35@40c sack off for the week. 

Northwestern mills apparently did not 
participate in the business placed by the 
PMA last week. It went principally to 
Buffalo and the Southwest. It is under- 
stood that PMA will buy considerably more 
this week for the Army use in occupied 
countries, and local millers are hoping 
that the agency will be willing to pay 
enough so that they can get some of the 
business, 

Export business is at a standstill, except 
for shipments against old contracts. Brazil 
is said to be in an over-bought position, 
and no licenses will be issued to that coun- 
try until July 1, at least. But it has 
more than enough under contract to last. 
Cuba is in need of flour, but there has 
been no new trading to speak of. 

New bookings by northwestern mills last 
week amounted to only 33.5% of capacity, 
compared with “51% a’ week earlier, and 
60% a year ago. 

Quotations April 7: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.55, short patent $6.65, high gluten 
$6.80@6.85, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $7.20@7.25, first clear $6.15 
@6.25, second clear $5.90@5.95, whole wheat 
$6.55, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Although 
flour sales were not too heavy for millers, 
a spurt in family flour trade was noted. 
Bakers’ demand continues in heavy vol- 
ume. For the first time in several months 
the export situation showed some activity, 
with a shipment of 5,000 sacks of flour 
en route to Africa. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: For the second time during the 
past several weeks, flour prices have de- 
clined, and again following the _ recent 
break, buyers showed little interest. Spring 
wheat flour prices fell about 30c the past 
week, hard winters 35@45c and soft win- 
ters 20@50c. Buying continues light, and 
users are only taking on small léts for re- 
placement purposes. Most factors report 
shipping directions as fair to good, but 
some report a slow-up. Family flour prices 
were 25@40c lower. Business is slow, with 
small sales only being made. Deliveries 
are fair. Quotations April 5: spring top 
patent $6.75@6.90, standard patent $6.65@ 
6.90, first clear $6.05@6.50, family flour 
$7.70@7.75, hard winter short patent $6.65 
@6.92, 95% patent $6.60@6.82, first clear 
$6@6.40, -soft winter short patent $7.50, 
95% patent $6.75@7.25, first clear $6@6.65. 


St. Louis: Due to the continued erratic 
action of the wheat market, flour buyers 
continue to be cautious in making further 
contracts. However, there was a slight 
pickup in sales on the break in wheat. 
Sales were mainly to cover for nearby 
delivery. Bakers refuse to make any con- 
tracts for deferred shipment, confining their 
purchases to carlots. Considerable flour 
was purchased by the PMA for export, and 
according to reports, some of the local 
mills participated in the sales. Demand 
for clears is easier. Jobbers say new busi- 
ness is extremely slow. The trade is not 
showing interest in anything other than 
for carlots for immediate use. The. small 
bakers are buying in small lots to care 


No quotations, no offerings on 


for their present purposes. Patents are 
25@70c off, clears 30@95c lower. 

Central states mills say business is rather 
quiet. Buyers are only taking care of im- 
mediate wants, although some few lots were 
placed'on the books with the sharp break 
in wheat. The trade generally is standing 
by watching developments. Flour prices 
are much easier. 

Quotations April 5, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $6.65, 
short patent $6.75, family patent $7.55, high 
protein clears $6.15, low protein $6.05; soft 
winter wheat baker cake $7.20@7.50, all- 
purpose $6.90, family patent $7.60, straight 
$6.80, clears $6.35; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.80, standard $6.70, straight $6.60, 
high protein clears $6.30, low protein $5.80. 


Toledo: Business with the mills seems to 
have come to a standstill. There has not 
been any marked recovery from the pa- 
ralysis that overtook the trade as result 
of the erratic course of the wheat mar- 
ket. Some millers have discontinued bid- 
ding for wheat. Widest confusion prevails. 
The sale of flour is very slow, with buyers 
generally out of the market, except as they 
are forced by exhaustion of supplies to pro- 
vide for immediate needs. 


Cleveland: A special discount of 30c sack 
on flour for immediate shipment has not 
caused any interest in buying, and the 
general feeling is that from now on only 
those who need flour immediately will pur- 
chase at these prices. Most of the large 
bakers and flour jobbers have ample flour 
on the books to last them until the first 
of June. It is, therefore, felt that only 
the government will have any purchasing 
effect on the market. Bakers, as a whole, 
are satisfied with their volume of busi- 
ness, but the profits are not in evidence. 

Flour jobbers say that volume is at least 
25% down. It seems that the baker is 
more conscious of the cost of ingredients. 

The demand for family flour is very slow, 
and the Easter holidays did not create the 
usual demand. 

Quotations April 5: spring wheat family 
$7.98, high gluten $7.11, standard patent 
$6.86, first clear $6.56; hard winter wheat 
family $7.60, high gluten $7.20, standard 
patent $7.09, first clear $6.75; soft winter 
wheat family $7.48, short patent $7.58, 
straight $6.96, first clear $6.46. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The rapid fluctuation of wheat 
prices has brought flour buying practical- 
ly to a standstill, with buyers reluctant 
to place orders on the decline. The effect 
of these changes has been very puzzling, 
placing both seller and buyer on the de- 
fensive until conditions become more set- 
tled. Prices dropped 10@35c sack for the 
various grades. : 

Quotations, April 5, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $8, spring high gluten 
$7.05, spring standard $6.80, spring first 
clear $6.55; hard winter family $8, hard 
winter high gluten $7.05, hard winter stand- 
ard $6.80, hard winter first clear $6.45; 
soft winter family $7.80, soft winter short 
patent $6.90, soft winter straight $6.75, soft 
winter first clear $6.25. 


New York: Although the feeling among 
buyers is somewhat improved, sales are 
still greatly below normal. Even with the 
continuous opposition to high prices, stocks 
in bakers’ hands or on the books are suf- 
ficient to enable them to follow this wait- 
ing policy, and business continues only for 
immediate needs, with limited sales report- 
ed to some of the large and medium-sized 
bakers. The small stores generally have 
light volume with the Passover holidays 
lowering their turnover. Round lot sales 
to the larger buyers were made 50c below 
prices at the close of the week, in some 
cases. 
to sweet goods prices, and clear sales the 
lessened production of rye bread. 

Export business is light in commercial 
channels, and PMA sales constituted the 
chief activity. 

Prices are approximately 40c below the 
previous week’s close, although no exact 
pattern is followed. 

Quotations April 5: spring high glutens 
$7.15@7.30, standard patents $6.80@7.05, 
clears $6.50@6.70; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.90@7.10, standard patents $6.60@ 
7; high -ratio cake flours $7.65@7.90, 
straights $6.70@7.20. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market averaged 15@20c lower last week, 
with the exception of spring high gluten 
which is down about 35c. The price reduc- 
tion, the first in 12 trading days, failed 
to attract any inquiries of any conse- 
quence. Mill agents report that buyers 
do not appear to be interested at the cur- 
rent price level even to the extent of antici- 
pating future needs. On the other hand, 
buyers back up their position by pointing 
to the strong consumer resistance which 
made its appearance first in sweet goods 
and now has spread to the bread lines. 
The reluctance of bakers to replenish their 
inventories appears to indicate that their 
bookings earlier in the year are being 
stretched over a longer period than was 
planned. Another extremely important fac- 
tor in their cautiousness is the confusing 
news reports out of Washington and Eu- 
rope which have such a tremendous effect 
on prices to the extent of changing the 
apparent picture not once but several times 
in one trading session. 

Jobbing interests report their trade is 
held to fill-in business. The bread price 
situation is unchanged, with the chain bak- 
ers still failing to follow the price advance 
instituted by independent operators. 

Quotations April 5: spring short patents 
$7@7.15, standards $6.90@7.05, high glu- 
ten $7.15@7.35, first clears $6.45@6.70; 
hard winter short patents $7.05@7.25, hard 
winter standards $6.95@7.15; soft wheat 
ote 7.20, soft wheat high ratio $7.60 


Philadelphia: Downward revision of prices 


Cake flours reflected the resistance’ 
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which dropped quotations 15@50c sack un- 
der the levels of a week ago fail to resur. 
rect demand for flour in this market. Bak- 
ers appeared to be confident that their 
waiting attitudes on purchases will eventu- 
ally pay off, and there seems to be no 
disposition to place commitments at this 
time. About the only flour changing hands 
here is that involved in sporadic fill-in 
orders, although it is reported that some 
jobbers have taken advantage of present 
prices to replenish their stocks, 

The prevailing opinion in the trade is that 
activity will be negligible until grain mar- 
kets become stabilized, with only further 
declines likely to preserve buyers’ belief 
that the current downturn has not yet run 
its course. There are some, however, who 
expect that any evidence of the end will 
signalize considerable purchasing. Supplies 
are generally at much lower levels than 
bakers ordinarily carry, with most having 
only sufficient amounts to cover 30-day pe- 
riods. Another factor in the _ reluctance 
to buy now is the continued price rvsist- 
ance on the part of retail customers. In 
this connection, some Easter novelty :ner- 
chandise which sold heavily last year was 
still unsold late Saturday, despite attempts 
to move it by lowering prices. 

Export inquiry has also diminishe in 
the local market, although mill rpre- 
sentatives are informed that not all «oun- 
tries have filled their quotas. Grocers 
report that demand for family flour has 
accelerated recently for some unexpl: ined 
reason. . 

Quotations April 5: spring family $7 (0@ 
8.10, high gluten $7.45@7.55, short p: tent 
$7.20@7.30, standard $7.10@7.20, first lear 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short patent 7.10 
@7.20, standard $7@7.10; soft winter s‘:ind- 
ard $6.90@7.15. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buyers continue ‘be 
perplexed by the rapid price chang: of 
the wheat and flour markets and await fur- 
ther developments rather than make ad- 


ditional commitments. Sales remain ery 
low for all types of flour, with only a few 
sales made where the need is urgent. |'am- 


ily patent still lags in retail sales, and 
jobbers see no reason to stock u} f 
little cake flour sold the past week. The 
retail bakers remain bearish on the jong 
term outlook for profits with present pices 
of baking materials. The Easter trad: on 
baked goods was at a high point with few 
complaints about prices asked for the ‘er- 
chandise. It is feared this attitude may 
have been only a holiday urge and -m- 
porary in nature. 

Flour is reported to be coming in from 
the mills on better shipping schedules. In- 
quiry is being made for first clears and 


high glutens, but both are scarce. i lour 
prices fell 35c during the past week. Mill 
representatives state the confusion of [hese 
drops in flour prices results in both bikers 
and jobbers postponing any flour buying 


at the present time. 

Quotations April 5, cottons: hard winter 
$6.80@7.02, medium patent $6.85@7.07, short 
patent $6.90@7.12; spring wheat $1'.55@ 
7.01, medium patent $6.90@7.06, short pat- 
ent $6.95@7.11; high gluten $7.26% 7.48; 
first clear $6.50@6.76; family flour, «:!ver- 
tised brands $7.25@7.56, other brands *4.80 
@7; pastry and cake flour $6.85@7.7). 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Due to the lower ‘flour 
prices sales have increased, but most pur- 


chases are to cover immediate re uire- 
ments, with bakers and jobbers showing 
most interest. There is a distinct hesi- 
tancy to enter into contracts for future 
deliveries. Southwestern hard wheat ‘‘ours 
are the best sellers along with a fair 


amount of northwestern spring wheat {\0urs. 
Both Pacific Coast and midwestern soft 
winter wheat flours move very slowly, with 


only occasional sales on these types. | rices 
averaged from 25@35c lower for the week. 
Export, particularly to South Americ:, is 
very quiet. Bread prices were rais lc 
on small loaves and 2c on large ones. |!0w- 
ever, so far there has been no rai on 
French bread. 

Quotations April 4, carlots, delivered, 100- 
lb new cottons: hard winter bakery iort 


patent $6.85@7, standard $6.70@6.85, first 
clear $6.35@6.55; spring wheat bakery 1ort 
patent $7.25@7.35, standard $7.10@7.25, first 
clear $6.75@6.95, high gluten $7.50 70; 
soft wheat short patent $7.30@7.50, straight 
$6.65@6.85, first clear $6.20@6.40, high ratio 
cake $7.45@7.70,. Pacific Coast cake $°.415@ 
7.55, pastry $6.55@6.65. Barge shipnent 
from Minneapolis 20c less. 


Atlanta: Business activity continues at 


a slow pace in this territory, the drop in 
flour prices not being sufficient to s''mu- 
late renewed buying interest. Although 


there were a few inquiries from b: <ers, 
they still indicated they would wait and 
see what the future holds. Those in need 


of flour are purchasing on a hand-to-! uth 
basis, with no interest in booking. hip- 
ping instructions from them are lig!‘ to 


fairly good. Some mills are report: te 
be anxious sellers. Atlanta bakers still 
have not raised bread prices. 

Interest from wholesale grocers is pout 


nil, and trading is described as q_ eter 
than in two or three years on all b:ands 
and grades of family flour. Jobber re 
port sales as dull and are letting socks 
run down. Some consumer buying rvsist- 
ance is reported due to higher retail |} ice® 


It is also reported that in some sec 


tions consumers purchased in he«vier 
amounts when prices first began to rise 
and pantry stocks are still ample. Shi) ping 
directions have fallen off and are generally 
slow. P 

A little single carlot business is eing 
done with blenders who say their bu-iness 
“is just fair. Majority are said to '° at 
the tail end of their contracts and will 
be in the market in the very near future. 
Shipments to them have been steady z 
Prices were easier, spring dropping 4% 
southwestern 70c, clears 45c, cake flour 
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astry flour 30c and family flour 60c. 
eee uotations April 5: spring high gluten 
$7.70@ 7.95, short patent $7.50@7.60, stand- 
trd patent $7.30@7.40, first clear $6.95@ 
7,15; hard winter standard patent $6.82@ 
fos, short patent $6.92@7.25, first clear 
$6.25@6.60; hard winter family $7.05@8.10; 
Soft wheat family $7.35@8.45; soft wheat 
frst clear $6.25@6.60; cake flour,’ extra 
fancy $7.60@7.70, pastry flour $6.95 @7.05. 
gelf-rising family flour is quoted 25c over 


—_ PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Trade was dull during the week 
with domestic buyers still out of the mar- 
ket and awaiting lower prices. Some ex- 
port business was closed for May ship- 
ment, but for the most part mills are 
pooked up pretty well for the next 90 to 
120 days. In line with the downward 
trend of the wheat, market prices -were 
off somewhat, but trading was very light. 
Family patent $8.17, bluestem $7.13, bakery 
$7.56, pastry $6.45. 

Portland: Quiet prevails among flour 
mills of the Pacific Northwest. New book- 
ings are slow, with bakers and wholesalers 
having purchased heavily just prior to the 
advance in wheat prices. Placing of the 
Philippines on a license basis. has caused 
some shifting of contracts and some can- 
cellations were reported received last week. 
While mills are grinding to capacity, there 
has been a large drop in new bookings. 

Quotations on April 5: all Montana $7.61, 
high gluten $7.82, cake $8.09, pastry $6.71, 
fancy hard wheat clears $6.59, whole wheat 
100% $6.62, graham $6.25, cracked wheat 
$6.04. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills have 
all the flour booked for the United King- 
dom which they are permitted under the 
wheat contract to export to that country 
in the crop year 1946-47. These bookings 
are for shipment up to end of July, the 








close of the crop year. No business with 
countries other than the United King- 
dom has so far been authorized beyond 


the end of this month, althdugh authoriza- 


tion for May is expected daily. Mills are 
booked to capacity for April. There is 
still plenty of demand for flour, particu- 
larly from Europe and Asia, but many 


nearby markets are filled up for the time 


being. The West Indies and South America 
seem to be well covered. The supply of 
jute bags is tight, and much of the flour 
destined for United Kingdom is being 
packed in cotton containers. Domestic 
business is brisk. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations April 5: ceilings, top patent 


springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, sec- 


onds $1.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars, with 10c added for cartage 
where used. For export to United Kingdom 


government regulation flour is quoted at 
$12.28 per 280 lbs, for shipment up to end 


of July, Halifax or St. John. 

Trade in Ontario winter wheat flour is 
at a standstill. Scarcity of offerings is 
the reason. The few mills that have re- 
maining stocks of wheat are stretching 
these out as long as possible. They are 
all that will be available “during balance 


of present crop year to take care of do- 


mestic winter wheat flour requirements 
and are altogether inadequate for that 
purpose. There is no export trade. Ceiling 
prices prevail in domestic markets. Quota- 
tions April 5: standard grades for do- 
mestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis, for export $7.35 
bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian seaboard, 


plus equalization fee of- $7.50 bbl. 

Winter wheat is not coming out. Farm- 
ers have used most of their stocks of this 
grain for feed during the current scarcity 
of western feeding grains. Little or none 
is left to be marketed. Quotations April 
5: ceilings, $1.12@1.15 bu, shipping points 
in Ontario, according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was very small, with rough- 
ly 300,000 bus in terms of wheat sold to 
destinations other than the United King- 
dom. Most of the small lots went to the 
Philippines and Central and South Amer- 
ica. No sales were confirmed to the United 
Kingdom. Domestic trade continues keen, 
mills are operating to capacity and sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations April 
5: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.30, cottons; second patents 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Prospects of some renewal of 
Sales of flour to China developed in the 
trade here last week when it was an- 
nounced that the Chinese government, work- 
ing through its purchasing. agency in 
North America, were in the market for 
large quantities of Canadian flour. 


Shipments from here to China have been 
almost i 


entirely shut off for some weeks 
now due to the refusal of the Chinese 
— to issue to individual import- 
e 


necessary import permits. This 
‘urn caused banks to refuse to issue the 
necessary letters of credit. Now that the 
80vernment is coming into the buying pic- 
=m the situation is still very clouded. 
ann of the Canadian mills through which 
€ Chinese purchasing agency would like- 


7 deal are booked with all the business 
the can handle, and. the feeling among 
vat trade here is that no large orders 
- be taken for the present, at least. 

wat the meantime, there has been a steady 

flo hot large export business from here in 
urto s 


wk candinavian countries, chiefly Nor- 
oan and also to the Mediterranean area, 
Brite eins on Italy. Several of the 

ish ships loading full cargoes of wheat 


tgp ittely for the United Kingdom have 
flour, 


off with 1,000 or more tons of 
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Domestic hard wheat flour sales are mov- 
ing in steady volume with no price change. 
Ontario cake and pastry flour is almost non- 
existent, and bakers are turning to vari- 
ous hard wheat flour substitutes. Cash 
ear quotations for hard wheat grinds for 
98’s cottons as of April 5: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
Ontario flour is nominal quoted to the 
trade at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The situation is unchanged 
so far as demand for flour is concerned. 
At present grain levels neither bakers nor 
millers show much interest.. No. 2 rye on 
spot is quoted at $3.10@3.15 bu, and to 
arrive, at $3.10, with the meager arrivals 
all being applied against old purchases. 
Millers are not keen about selling, and 
bakers seem to be getting along with a 
minimum of rye _ flour. Prices are off 
about 30@40c for the week. Pure white 
rye flour $8.70@8.80, pure medium $8.30@ 
8.50, pure dark $5.80@7.10. 


Buffalo: Availability of more cars has 
removed part of the anxiety prevalent 
for some weeks past, and there is freer 
movement of goods to supply the increas- 
ing demand. Prices for rye dropped 30@ 
45c sack. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white rye $9.30, medium rye $9, dark 
rye $6.80 sack. 


Pittsburgh: Business in rye flour con- 
tinues light, and despite a further drop in 
prices, very little is being sold. Quotations: 
rye flour, fancy white $9.19@9.29, medium 
$8.94@9.04, dark $7.19@7.29, blended. $7.21. 

Philadelphia: The rye market here con- 
tinues to edge lower, with white flour 
selling at $9.35@9.45, a 40c sack reduc- 
tion from a week earliér. However, bakers 
with their acknowledged low stocks sstill 
evince no interest in purchasing, and dull- 
ness prevails. Offerings are extremely light. 

St. Louis: Prices declining 15c sack. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $9.35, medium $8.95, dark $6.60, 
rye meal $8.95. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices declined again 
last week, being 50@65c lower. Sales con- 
tinue light and directions are fair. White 
patent rye $8.55@9.10, medium $8.25@8.90, 
dark $6.35@8.20. 

Atlanta: Demand 
easier, with prices 


is quiet; 
off 30c; 


the trend is 
supplies are 


ample; rye, white $10@10.10, dark quoted 
$2@3 less. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $7.40, Wiscon- 


sin white patent $11.70. 


Cleveland: The rye market has been 
very erratic the past week, and prices de- 
clined approximately 20c sack. Neither 
jobbers nor bakers are interested in mak- 
ing purchases at the above prices, unless 
there is an absolute necessity. Quotations 
April 5: patent white rye flour $8.80@9, 
medium rye flour $8.40@8.60. 

New York: In spite of considerably lower 
rye prices, business was negligible as buy- 
ers cut production and the amounts used 
in their loaves. Pure white patents $8.85 
@9.20. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills have ex- 
port bookings from UNRRA which will keep 
them operating to capacity up to end of 
June. Domestic demand is declining. Prices 
in home markets have increased 70@85c bag 
following the recent advance in oats. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb cot- 


tons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $4.70, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 


oatmeal has slackened with the coming 
of warmer weather. Supplies are moderate 
and sufficient to take care of the demand. 
Prices have increased 70c per §80-lb sack of 
rolled oats, with oatmeal up proportionately. 
This is the result of the increase in the 
ceiling prices on oats. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks, $3.95 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on April 7; 20-0z packages $2.85 
case, 48-oz packages $3.10. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the, United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, March 29, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... “ 118 es 469 
BOM wcsevcids ie és as 40 
De CU SéeNs be % 18 369 62 ee 
CMICRRO .6.56005% =" 5 209 oe 
POW -COTR vs cces 25 ee 27 
<>. Se ee 43 487 271 536 
March 22, 1947.. 239 654 277 536 
March 30, 1946.. 1,462 199 87 455 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 29, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipmentse— 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis ow --» 19,380 22,820 
Kansas City .. 3,900 575 6,360 3,300 
Philadelphia .. 270 270 wee ose 

Week ending April 5: 

Minneapolis ca% --. 19,600 22,660 
Kansas City 4,080 275 7,410 2,600 
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Kelly - Erickson 
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La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
hight standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care.in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
v Vv v 
HELP WANTED MACHINERY WANTED 
v De ocsteeinaeiestelidiahietenteetamemeranin 1 ca 1 
OPPORTUNITY WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
WANTED: Man capable’ of taking toe dier Wenders asa ak See 


charge of complete administration and 
operation of flour mill—capacity 500 
bbls. Salary, plus bonus share of 
profits. Give complete details of ex- 
perience, qualifications, etc. Send pho- 
tograph and references to 8584, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 











WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, $2 PER HOUR, 
time and one half over 40 hours, 54 
hours per week. F. M. Holwick, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 300-BBL 
soft wheat mill in northern Indiana. 
Good town, good mill. Address 8556, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn, 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED BAKERY 
flour salesman with real ability and fol- 
lowing for eastern Pennsylvania. Address 
E. R. Andrews, 239 E. Redwood Street, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN FEED MILL 
needs immediately production manager 
capable handling overall supervision of 
current operations, planning new installa- 
tions to increase efficiency, etc. This is 
more than a mill superintendent’s job. 
State full experience, references, desired 
salary, and all particulars in first ap- 
plication. All applications confidential. 
Address 8555, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








MILLING AND ELEVATOR ENGINEER— 
Multi- plant flour - milling organization 
needs an engineer who can supply solu- 
tions for production and operating prob- 
lems, collaborate on machinery and 
process equipment design, recommend se- 
lection, purchase and supervise installa- 
tion, construction and repair of milling 
machinery. Permanent position with ex- 
cellent future. Give full details, age, ex- 
perience, salary requirements, education, 
first letter. Replies treated confidentially. 
Your present employer will not be con- 


tacted without your approval. Address 
8589, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minnesota. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
2 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by capable man—18 years’ 
experience. Can give good references and 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Age 37, married, small family. 
Address 8539, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOUR 9x30 AND TWO 9x24 N & M ROLL 
stands complete with chills; six elevator 
boots, new, standard 20” with pulleys. 
N. D. Mill & Blevator, Grand Forks, N. D. 


‘OR SALE—A COMPLETE SET OF FLOUR 
milling machinery to set up a 60-bbl flour 
mill. This machinery is in good working 
condition and includes a ten-ton Fair- 
banks-Morse air lift truck dump scale and 














a type Y Fairbanks-Morse 37% H.P. oil 
burning engine. Address your inquiries 
to Northwest Grain Co., Rushville, Neb. 





DIESEL ENGINES, NEW, SURPLUS, FOR 


sale. Fairbanks Model 42F, 8%x10%, 2 
eyl., 2-cycle, 60 H.P., 450 R.P.M., fiy- 
wheel “V" grooved (factory price about 
$5,000), $2,750. Buda 86, 130 H.P., 1,200 
to 1,800 R.P.M. (factory price about §$2,- 
475), $1,700. Many other new and used 
engines. Large number parts for Model 


6DH691 
Diesel 


Buda Diesel, 60% off. Associated 
Engineers, Winnetka, Il. 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. HB. Hagan, 1522 BH. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 

















7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 
MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv 
FOR SALE — FLOUR MILL, 200-BAG 


daily capacity. Located in the best wheat 
section in northern Oklahoma. Barnard 
and Leas machinery; power gas engine. 
Plant running full capacity. Located on 
Santa Fe in good community. Goodholm- 
Maund Milling Co., P.O. Box 725, Phone 
485, Enid, Okla. 





COTTON THREAD 


Large quantity 10/3-10/4 left twist, 
soft finish, natural. 
Below Market Price 
Write — Phone — Wire 


I. M. GERSHATER CO., INC. 


134 Sutton St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Large financially 
powerful diversified 
organization 

wishes to add another 
enterprise to present 
holdings 


CASH PAID 


for Capital Stock or Assets 
Existing Personnel Normally 
Retained 


Box 1211, 1474 Broadway 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


a 
~ 
Zz 
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HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: No one seems to know ex- 
actly what the market is. Trading has been 
so narrow for the last week that it is 
difficult to establish prices. There has not 
been enough buying to stop the decline, 
and mills with feed to offer, to say noth- 
ing of the resellers, have to take most any 
price in order to prevent feed from piling 
up on them. On the other hand, the large 
city mills are reasonably well sold ahead 
and are holding their prices at what are 
reported as going prices. At that, however, 
their quotations on bran and standard mid- 
dlings are off $10 or more for the week, 
and on the two heavier grades about $7. 
Mills now ask: bran $49.50@50, standard 
midds. $50.50@651, flour midds. $58@59, red 
dog $60@62, with jobbers, working on coun- 
try offerings, willing to discount these prices 
anywhere from $1 to $4 ton. 


Duluth: Demand was light with supply 


good; pure bran $54, standard midds. $54.50, 
flour midds. $61, red dog $64. 


Kansas City: Millfeeds continued to slump 
over the weekend at Kansas City as the 
market was flooded with offers of bran, 
mixed cars and especially shorts. De- 
mand was spotty, with most buyers hold- 
ing out, but occasionally coming in for 
small quantities. Total volume of business 
was small. Practically all quotations were 
for loaded cars, immediate, prompt or de- 
ferred deliveries receiving the deaf ear of 
the buyer. The telephone strike April 7 


threw the market further into the dumps, 


as bids and offers were slow to circulate. 
At that, most inquiry was for loaded cars, 
and bran was down to $46 and shorts $47. 


Oklahoma City: There is still good de- 
mand for feeds, with prices down $8 ton. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $2.65@2.70, 
mill run $2.71@2.76, shorts $2.77@2.82%. 
Mixed or pool cars 5c additional, 

Denver: The millfeed market in _ this 
area dropped somewhat during the last 
seven days. Demand continues good with 
some dealers reporting supplies as only 
fair. Quotations: bran $56, shorts $60. 

Wichita: Demand continues to decline and 
supplies are more than ample. Prices show 
a decline of $9@10 under those prevailing 
a week ago. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $51@52, shorts $53. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand slackened 
as buyers decided to await some degree 
of stability. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $51, mill run $52, gray shorts $53. 

Fort Worth: Demand is sufficient to 
keep current production about cleaned up, 
but only by pressing sales hard. Quotations: 
bran $55@56, gray shorts $57@58, delivered 
TCP; down $10@11 within the week. 

St. Louis: Cash feed is decidedly weak. 
Demand for nearby or deferred shipment 
has faded away. Offerings are free. Trend 
is for lower prices. Bran $53.50@54, gray 
shorts $55@55.50. 

Toledo: Millfeed has turned weak with 
demand off sharply. Prices dropped to $51 
ton for bran and midds., sacks, f.o.b. mill, 
in order to move it. 

Cleveland: The millfeed market has been 
very .spotty, prices fluctuating within a 
range of $4 ton. Now that the roads 
have cleared somewhat, truckers have been 
very. active and purchased all the bran 
available. Mixed car business has been 
very slow. Consequently, the market has 
declined approximately $5 ton. Quotations: 
bran, carlots $59 ton; standard midds. $59; 
flour midds. $66. 

Buffalo: An improvement in 
boxcar situation 


the empty 
stepped up millfeed out- 
put to almost normal. With wheat, corn 
and oat prices sagging, buyers pulled out 
of the millfeed market, resulting in a sharp 
drop in prices. The levels now are from 
$4@7 under a week ago. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $61@61.50, stand- 


ard midds. $62@62.50, flour midds. $66.50 
@67, red dog $68@68.50. 


Boston: Millfeed prices are $7@8 a ton 
lower in the Boston market. Quotations 
fell almost daily during the week in an at- 
tempt to attract buying interest, which 
even at the reduced prices has not mate- 
rialized. Reported sales in most instances 
were restricted to the barest requirements 
and then only for immediate shipment. 
Because of the wide price swings which 
have characterized trading in this market, 
buyers refuse to commit themselves for 
forward supplies. 
on chick orders is having its effect on the 
market, and this plus the sizable mar- 
keting of fowl promise to substantially cut 
the feed needs in this area. Another fac- 
tor is the promise of . early. pasture due 
to the open winter. Quotations: spring 
bran $64, midds. $64.50, red dog $70 


Philadelphia: The downturn in grain mar- 
kets was reflected in a lowefing of mill- 
feed quotations in this area. Buyers are 
maintaining their sideline positions, keep- 
ing in mind the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics report that prices are expected 
to remain high until the 1947 crop pros- 
pects are better known. Other factors in 
the reduced demand are the approaching 
pasture season and cuts in hatchery pro- 
duction schedules. Quotations: bran $68@ 
69, standard midds. $69@70, red dog $71 
@72. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed buyers bought cau- 
tiously the past week. The rapidly de- 
clining prices on most millfeeds caused a 
slow market. Offerings are large. Better 
freight conditions were noted here the past 
week. Quotations, sacked, delivered Pitts- 
burgh: bran $61@62, standard midds. $62@ 
63, flour midds. $65@66, red dog $68@69. 

New Orleans: The declining millfeed mar- 
ket so far has not proved to be an incen- 
tive for purchases. Lower prices com- 
bined with much heavier offerings from 
millers and jobbers has given the impres- 
sion to the trade that millfeeds will be 
cheaper in the very near future. Sales 
were restricted to buyers who are in ab- 
solute need for millfeeds. Even relatively 
big discounts for deferred shipment does 
not stimulate sales. Bran $58@59, gray 
shorts $59.50@60.50 for prompt shipment. 

Atlanta: Demand is light and only to 
meet needs. The supply situation is im- 
proved; wheat bran $59@61, gray shorts 
$62.50@63. 

Seattle: There was little trading during 
the week. Buyers were well supplied and 
inclined ‘to sit on the sidelines. Millers, 
on the other hand, had plenty of orders 
for the next 60 days, and, in spite of de- 
clining grain markets, did not indicate any 
weakness on mill offal. Market firm at $50 
sacked, Seattle-Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run $50, middlings $55 ton. 


Ogden: Milifeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
and supply about equal and most mills 
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working on contracts. Plants continue ty 
operate at capacity seven days a week, 


and bookings extend through May. Quota. 
tions: red bran and mill run $53, midds 
$57, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver 
prices: $58 and $62; California prices. 
$58.50, midds. $62.50, carlots, f.o.b. gan 
Francisco; Los Angeles: $58.75, midds, 
$62.75; 

Toronto-Montreal: Offerimgs of millfeeg 


are inadequate for demand. Production js 
at record levels and exports are restricteq 
to limited quantities, but the scarcity of 
feeding grains has increased domestic re. 
quirements of millfeed enormously. An aq. 
vance of $1.25 ton has been allowed to 


cover the increased cost of bags. ()uota- 
tions: ceilings, bran $30.25, shorts $31.95 
midds. $34.25, net cash terms, bazs jn. 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 


basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill. 
feed continues exceptionally good, and prac. 
tically all of the output from western mills 
is going to eastern Canada. Small lots from 
Alberta are moving into British Columbia, 
Supplies are far short of requirements, 
Prices recently increased $1.25 ton. This 
was authorized by the Feeds Administrator 


to take care of increases in the cost of 
jute bags since Jan. 1, 1947. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $29.25, 


shorts $30.25; Alberta bran $26.75, shorts 
$27.75; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
good, and supplies are reported am) le for 
current needs. After holding unc):anged 
since the early part of the war, quotations 
were advanced during the week from Tic 
to $1.25 a bag. This is accounted for jn 


a price increase granted for cont.iners, 
the amount ranging from 75c for paper 
sacks to $1.25 for jute bags. It i. esti- 


mated that about 40% of the millfec: sold 
here goes out in paper containers. Cash 
car quotations to which must be added the 
cost of the containers, follow: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible .supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., April 3, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 














Port Arthur 15,832 1,727 10,000 5,918 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 3,077 1,434 165 
Churchill ...... 43 ee ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRCOEH sicicces 67 oe 322 883 

| Se 19,019 1,727 11,756 6,966 

ZORP G80. ...s.0 32,263 1,169 20,786 12,396 

Receipts during week ending Apri! 3: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,339 42 816 295 
Pacific seaboard. 1,227 vs 312 19 
Other terminals* 10 ae 6 13 

oo! eae 2,576 42 1,135 328 


Shipments during week ending April 3: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








pT errr 88 ba 420) 239 
Pacific seaboard. 1,049 ais 18 6 
Other terminals* 6 11 2 

TROUREB! 6s ct ecne 1,143 és 612 287 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
April 3, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..115,523 5,641 41,956 29,455 
Pacific seaboard. 39,579 oe 6,38: 572 
CRUFGRET : . 0s sws 1,094 8 J 
Other terminals* 1,223 és 615 2,086 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug 


1-April 3, 1947: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..102,376 4,480 36,687 25,595 
Pacific seaboard. 37,941 5,305 450 
Churchill ....... 2,929 *° 1 “ 
Other terminals* 1,186 1,195 2,296 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report: 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and yutside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar., Mar. Mar. April 


15 22 29 5 
Five mills . 42,544 34,898 38,834 *31,097 
*Four mills. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the ; 
ending March 29, 1947, and March 30), 194°, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond— 
March March March March 
29, 30, 29, 30, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
| SS apeneeee 32,839 34,317 331 2,064 
GOP tuk omss 6 37,208 23,608 as are 
Sangha 5 2 6,321 23,890 446 210 
SE 3,188 3,143 271 ° 
Barley ...... 14,107 11,300 53¢ 400 
Flaxseed 2,577 3,952 
Soybeans 13,689 12,666 


Stocks of United States bonded es 
in store and afloat in Canada marke 
March 29 (figures for corresponding > 
year ago given in parentheses): wheal 
none; corn, 278,000 (147,000) bus; soybean 
79,000 (none). 
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Number of Farms 
in Ninth District 
Drops; Size Gains 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Significant 
changes in farm size and tenancy 
have occurred in the Ninth District in 
recent years, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis reported in its 
monthly review. 

Farmers have increased the size of 
their farms and there are now about 
6% fewer farms, compared with 1940. 
Because of agricultural prosperity 
more farmers have become farm op- 
erators, the bank points out. 

These trends indicate a normal and 
healthy condition in Ninth District 
agriculture. Farmers are able to op- 
erate larger units more economically 
with more mechanical equipment; 
also, new equipment is highly efficient. 
Owner operators are usually the best 
farmers, as they have more incentive 
to build up their farms and maintain 
soil fertility, the bank says. 

The average Montana farmer in 
1940 operated a 1,11l-acre farm, ac- 
cording to census data. In 1945 the 
average farm was 1,557 acres—a 40% 
increase. During the same _ period 
the number of tenant-operated farms 
declined from 28% to 17%. 

In the two Dakotas the average 
farmer operated approximately 600 
acres in 1945. This is about 80 acres 
more than he handled in 1940. At 
the same time tenancy dropped from 
45 to 28% in North Dakota and from 
53 to 38% in South Dakota. 

Farm tenancy in the Dakotas and 
Montana is now the lowest since 1920. 
With sharply reduced debts, and bar- 
ring disastrous land inflation, it would 
appear that district farmers are in 
excellent position to maintain these 
recent gains in farm ownership, the 
bulletin declares. 

Although the family-type farm 
dominates in the Ninth District, 
farms in the 1,000-acre bracket and 
above increased the most. In Mon- 
tana, for example,-.the number of 
farms with 10 to 999 acres decreased 
more than 21% from 1940 to 1945, 
while farms with 1,000 acres and up 
increased more than 20%. This same 
trend is observed in other district 
states. Many of these larger farms, 
of course, are family operated units, 
but an increasing proportion may fall 
in a commercial farm classification, 
ie., a farm that supports two or more 
families. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INCREASE IN NET PROFIT 
REPORTED BY DUBLIN FIRM 


London, Eng.—At the fifty-seventh 
annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of Johnston, Mooney & 
O’Brien, Ltd., bakers and pastrycooks, 
of Dublin, the chairman, William S. 
Hayes, announced that the net profit 
for the year was £14,049 ($56,196), 
an increase of £1,717 ($6,868). The 
profit included £1,732 ($6,928) derived 
from interest on investments and 
transfer fees. : 

The chairman stated that the con- 
trolled selling price of flour and of 
bread had remained unchanged dur- 
ing the year, but price tendencies gen- 
erally were upward. Trading profit 
Was still less than was usual before 
the war, he reported. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT CROP IN AFRICA 
PROVES DISAPPOINTING 





Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Oreign Agricultural’ Relations re- 
Ports that threshing returns from the 
Wheat crop recently harvested in the 
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Lpeutntine, with the coop cow cats. "Ramee O BERS GIVER St hn, tod Gee ee a 
appointing, wi e crop now esti- , de- 
mated an 14,800,000 bus. This is a PRIVILEGED BREAD RATION mand on the central pool of supplies. 


reduction of about 20% from previous London, Eng.—Farmers who con- ei eeae esas genee de Linh 
tributed to Eire’s national wheat PRODUCTION FOREMAN 
growing effort have received special 
consideration under the flour and 


prospects, but is still about 50% 
above the small 1945 crop. The re- 
duction in outturn is attributed to 
deterioration resulting from _ cold 





Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Lloyd Duzan has 
been employed as production fore- 


weather early in the growing season read rationing arrangements. They man at the Mt. Vernon Milling Co., 
and from drouth damage. are allowed to have up to 280 lbs per Norman Callow, manager of the com- 

The principal decline is reported year of their wheat for each mem- pany has announced. Employment of 
for the important producing Orange ber of the households milled into Mr. Duzan is the first step in an ex- 
Free State. Fields that had been ex- wheaten meal for feeding their own pansion program planned by the com- 
pected to yield well in that state had households. This gives them a con- pany, now owned by the J. C. Short 
not filled properly and some were not __ siderably more generous ration than Milling Co., Chicago, Mr. Callow said. 
even harvested. Much of the in- that available to the population in The production foreman formerly 
creased acreage this year was re-_ general, and they are expected, but was employed by the Illinois Cereal 
ported to be on marginal wheat land. not compelled, to refrain from draw- Mill Co., Peoria, Tl. 
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an integrated service of grain supply... 


From the fertile field where it is grown, to the mill 
where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 
unified service of grain supply. 

Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originate tremendous quanti- 
ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity 
provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 
economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 
can accept and carry through. 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 
broadens its services to growers and processors, and 
helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 
grain markets. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS AN 





UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Hard Wheat Flours 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


ROLLED OATS 


0 


Rh * i; OATMEAL 


=, Mills Limited 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills an4 Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW. SASKATOON 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
WINNIPEG + TORONTO » HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 


MONTREAL = CANADA EASTERN EX°ORT OFFICES: MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EX..ORT OFFICE: V 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 


ANCOUVER 








April 
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CABLE: LAKURON 


‘s 
SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours Ee 

- \ . Courtesy C.N.R. 

) Pp : | RI , cs H R kK i \ A R S MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
' The first Europeans to dwell in the 
i a | =| FHWA a » locality of Moncton were French. In 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING |Eeeeeetaans 
4 w 4 4 dwelling. From -a busy shipbuilding 
t centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
prosperity depends mainly on its railway 
ars activities and the fact that it is an im- 


¢7 R EAT W t ST portant distributing centre. It is the 
regional headquarters for the Atlantic 

region of the Canadian National Rail- 

K AT T L t ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 

Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 


| A i T L A N D Montreal and Newfoundland. 
Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
a natural phenomenon, The ‘‘Bore’’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 


feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 


UNI F ORM reyey:\ aha G UARA hada) River twice in every twenty-four hours. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


CAE MINER TRI OGM, OE ET NNR REI RCE NE ORO * 





Sa >" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


=e) BAGS cor aie 
JUTE COTTON 
- BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


A 


os Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited F ba x 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 






































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


; Cable Address ‘ ee ALL 
HASTINGS Se CABLE CODES 
Montreal Qi USED 


fi 
x 
5 AY, 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Since 1857 


Jemes/, Michardsom & Sons 


bain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 











A well-known statistician once ob- 
served that if all the people in the 


‘United States who eat. at boarding 


houses were to be assembled at one 
long table they would reach. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Wife (apologetically): I took the 
recipe for this cake out of the cook- 
book. 

Husband (tactfully): You did quite 
right, darling. It should never have 
been put in. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A man called the insane asylum 
and asked if they were missing a male 
inmate. After a quick check, the 
warden said, “No; why do you ask?” 

“Well,” said the man, “someone 
just ran away with my wife.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A New York lady was giving a 
benefit performance at Sing Sing. 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage,” she trilled. 

From the back of the room a deep 
voice ejected: “But, lady, how they 


do help!” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


Sam pointed to the preacher and 
said, “Mamma, who is that man?” 

“Hush, son, that’s the gentleman 
who married me.” 

“Then what’s pa staying around 


here for?” 
oe ¢ @ 


Young man (anxiously): I hope you 
don’t think me too young for mar- 
riage to your daughter, sir. 

Betrothed’s Father (cheerfully): 
That’s all right, my boy. You'll age 
rapidly enough when her bills begin 


to come in. 
¢¢ 


The witness was certainly no chick- 
en, and the young lawyer thought it 
would be to his advantage to get her 
rattled. 

“And now, madam,” he said, “I 
must ask a personal question: How 
old are you?” 

“Young man,” she replied, “it isn’t 
more than an hour since the judge 
objected to hearsay evidence. And 
I don’t remember being born.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Daughter: Father, can my new boy 
friend replace your business partner 
that died this morning? 

Dad: It’s all right with me—if you 
can arrange it with the undertaker. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A newly inducted parachutist re- 
ceived terse orders from his com- 
manding officer before his first jump. 

“Remember,” he was told, “pull 
the first rip-cord after you count to 
10. If the chute doesn’t open, pull 
the second cord. When you land, a 
jeep will be waiting to bring you 
back to camp. That is all.” 

The soldier jumped. He counted 10 
very slowly and pulled the cord. 
Nothing happened. He pulled the sec- 
ond cord. Nothing happened. 

“Jehosephat!” he muttered. “I bet 
the jeep won’t be there either.” 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 












Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





Re Ge PRAT 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eus 
TORONT rs €< NEATSA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANA DA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


Anon wusonaacbel FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





# PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY ~ 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 














BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 


“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND”. =. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


“DOMFLOUR” 


Cable Address: 





























REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17 Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabie Address. “Coven'rry,’’ Loudon 


Cable Address: ‘“DOR¥EACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Kstablisned 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,’’? London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Koom, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, EK. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Graimustic,” Lonaon 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, O1L, FEEDINGSTUF¥S 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTEKS 
127 St. Vincent Street 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


branches: beitast and Dublin 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. “GRaAINsS,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. -V. Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Uable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,'’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Baitic Chambers ' — 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Uables: ‘‘PHriip,’’ Dundee 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1913 
No. 8 South College Street, OSLO, NORWAY 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE Working Denmark, Finland, 


Cable Address: Code: erway, Seenes 


“VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 





~TROELS FODE > 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 





Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta”’ 











Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


} FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | AGENTS 
Reference: Skipperet. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, P —" »° 
“Witburge” Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘Johnny 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 Reference: 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 


Importers of: | Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Flours - Offals - Starch | Princes St., London 





FEEDSTUFFS-"""" 


118 So. 6th St. - 


Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cabie Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, lil. 
Always in Market for Fiour and Feed 
Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








tes of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO- 
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Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
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Amendt Milling Co. .......sseeeeeeeees 
American Bag Co. ....eeeeececeesceees 278 
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Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ........-...++: 19 
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Farquhar Bro@, .cccccccscccccsccccces 46 
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Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Franco, Francis M. ....scccscsccseees 30 


Freeman Food Products Co. .......... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 29 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ............ 27 


Garland Milling Co. .....sessesceesees 26 
General Baking Co. 
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Hardesty Milling Co. ......seeeeee0+++ 30 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. ...... ee eeeeeee 30 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 29a 
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Junction City Milling Co.............. 
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Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 


Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 21 
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Kenser, Charles H. ......... TTT TIT Tee 26 
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Kimpton, W. S., & SonB...........s..6. 

King, H. H., Plour Mills Co............. 31 
King Midas Flour Mills..............++. 21 
Bimgm BRIMIME GO. cc ccccccccccsscccccce 27 
EIST: GE ons bc teseevocrevvces 44 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 30 
Koerner, John B., & Co...-......eeees 


La Grange Mills .... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta.. ° 43 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ne iaeeepatt 44 
Lathrop Grain Corporation .......++:+: 4 
Lever Bros. Co. ..rcccccccccccceceeces 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.........- 
TOMER: & COs cccccccccccsccccvecccccee 6 
Long, W. B., Co. .cccccccccccccccvcecs 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ....seeeeeers 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.........+++++ 29 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.........+0+++. 29 


M 


McConnell & Reid, “Ltd...........+++-- 46 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 46 
McLean, W. D. ..ccccccscccccvescesess 


McVeigh & Co.......... Speesteertesae ts ee 
Maney Milling Co. ...ccccccccccccccss 20 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 45 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 46 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc....... 6 coeedes 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 46 
Mennel Milling Co. ...... Ccccccccccses 

Merck & Co., Inc......... CessSoaesenes 2a 
Merrill; Harold A. ....-ceccccccssesss 19 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ...... 


Midland Flour Milling Co........ SeSone 8 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 19a 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ......... eccseee 26 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 40 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ...... savscce BO 
Minot Peour Mill Sos... csccccccccvcece 

Monsanto Chemical Co. ............ e+. 15a 
Montana Flour Mills Co............ eee 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 27 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .....eeeeeeeees 30 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co....... Sh eeeeeues 

Morrison Milling GO sccces ere ete 19 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta.. pes eveweeesee 46 
Moundridge Milling GOrecccccccccsecses 19 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 


Milling Co. ...... Coverccccesccces 30 
National Almond Products Co. eececcoss 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Grain Yeast Corp...........-. 
Neahr, M. J, & OO.ecccccccccsccce o0ee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills CO... ceves 31 
Nehemkia, Peter R., Br... .scccccccccece 30 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ...... eccccccccecss 46 
New Century Co. ...cccccceee eoveccese 46 
New Era Milling Co. ..........+.+ 60666 3 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co...... ceerere 26 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ........ $0006 7 
Norenberg & Belsheim ............ cose 846 
PEGREED GRRE Gio dcnsccccvcccvccicceses 2 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator PTT Tee 27 
Norton, Willis, Co. ...... eovecceccce 6 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. ......ecccscees - 29a 


Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd............ 42 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Builders Iron Foundry) ............. 2la 
I SEN hin nes shares sede ccaseece 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ............ 4 
POBIUS. GEGRGRRF SST ioc. c tb bic cesncecs 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Lta. oneeeeecee 44 
Pearistone, H. S&., Co. ...scescecee eocce BO 
Peek Bros. ...... ecccccccccccocs @eccce 30 
POON OVER GG. cicvccccscvesve doves 
Pee BENE GDS ev dicccccececcsacrces 26 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc........ eceecse 6a 
Pillman & Phillips ......... eercccvcs - 46 
a | I eee eee 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division ............ eccvece 8a 
Pratt, BR. Gi vecvcee eeccccccccce eoccece - 44 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ..... eeeecde 6 
DEIR, WORM Mn GOR ccivcccicccoccs 
Procter & GOMIBIS .cccccccccccecccwcs 
Quaker Oats Company ..............+.. 
Rademake?, H. J. B. Me on cccccccccces 
RRRIDIO, De Bg COicccovccccncccccnisers 
Red River MUMIME CO. .cseccivccscess 19 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co..........cceeeeees 39 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 44 
ee: es GE be eo ced ecccnecccs 21a 
Riegel Paper Corp. .......sseee0004 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. ......... 42 
Robinson Milling Co. ............eeeees 21 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 28a 
po is ee ee reer 
Rodney Milling Co. .........0.e00% e 26 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co.........+4+. Solsds 

Ross Milling Co.......esesereeeeee oseee ae 
Ruoff, A., & CO... cccccccccccscscces 1 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. i disieinie-s soon, 46 
Russell-Miller Milling Co........... eee | 
Russel] Milling Oo. .cccccccccccsccceces Sl 
Rutherford, W. H., & Co.......++-. ee 46 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 22a 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 42 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........... 3la 
Saxony Mills ...ccccccccccscce coe G1 
Schneider, W. H., Co. ...sccccccccevees 

Schultz, Baujan & Gir ciccccesensseses . at 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ..cccccccccccccccecs 

Security Milling Co., Inc.... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ......eeeeeees 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc......... 





Shellabarger Mille ......ceeseeeeeeseee - 26 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ed bbeucds 19 
Shevelove, J. J. cccccccccvccsccccccccce 30 
Short, J. R., Milling Co......... eee 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 2 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. .... 26 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ...........++ 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 19 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & ‘Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 10a 
Spillers, Ltd. 


ee 


SPUMSION, Te Ge. vescctvcccscccce eeccces 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. ...... ecccccces 6 
Sprake & Co. .ccccccccccccsccccccccsecs 5a 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............-- 19 


Sprout-Waldron & Ce. .....seeceseeses 10a 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 


BEUUINE CO.) Lpccecccccccccccccecccecs 
Standard Brands, Inc. ......... eeesece 
Standard Milling Co. ....ccceeeeseeees 26 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ...ceeeeeeeees 46 
GUVEER, THO sescccsvceecceveccscccets 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, TRG. ccccrscccece 
BUOip: BG OOy: TAG cccccccccccvvcoceeses 
Stratton Grain Oo. ccccccccccccccccces 27 
SUM, B.- Tig GO covoccsccccsses boewee 30 
SUMIVER. GB MOMMORS cc cvccscvsccessecs 44 
DWEs BD GA sccseccececceses qee0eser ee 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd...... ovoeeee 46 


Tennant & Hoyt Oo cesccccsccsvccscces 27 
Terminal Flour Mills Co.....ccceccseses 6 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 


TROMAR, A. VORBRER ccscccoscececvess 46 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
TIGSWALOr Grain Gai cecccccccvececres 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 18a 


Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ......e.ss.0+. 44 
TPANSIC Grain CO, crvcccccccccecoseces BU 
Tri-State Milling Co. ....sceccees 


EWI CRY BEREMIGS DO. siscecessivcess 7a 
Ubimann Grain OG. occcccccccscscoscce 3 
Union Pacific Railroad ...........0e0. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......... 44 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .......... 21 
Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ...... eoeee 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. .........4+. 3 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ............ eee 

Victor Chemical Works .........seee0% 19a 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 7a 
Vig, BP. O., B Greccvcsccsoece TrTTT Th 

Voigt Milling Co. cccsciccccvcces scoses 20 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland ......... 46 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .......-seeeeeee% 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...........-. 21 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...... Cover 3 5a 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.........-ee8- 21 
Wamego Milling Co. ....csceeesccevesss 26 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......-eeeeees 46 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 

Weber Flour Mills Co........-seeeeees 4 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co....... 

Western Assurance Co. ....-seeseeeees 44 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 43 
Western Milling Co. ......e-eeeeeceees 6 
Western Star Mill Co. ..ceseeeseecees 

Western Waterproofing Co. .........+.+.+- 29a 
White & GO. occccioncescciccccsvccens 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........+-. - 29 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .....-eeeeeees 7 
Williams Bros. Co. ...ccscccecsvccees 31 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons .......... 30 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... lGa, 17a 
Whtperper®, Bs, FP.  .cccvcccccsccsnecs 46 
Wolentt @ Lincoln, Inc. ........see0s 26 
Wolf Company, The . Pek. w ws wegee? 13a 
Wolf Milling CO. 6. nccccccccccscvccdie 19 
Weetkd. ME. Ceo BR 6c bi bows ccecsveuss 45 
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CORN TRADE ASSOCIATION 
AWAITS END OF CONTROLS 


London, Eng. — An attitude of 
watching and waiting has been adopt- 
ed by the Federation of Corn Trade 
Associations, John Herdman, retiring 
president of the Incorporated Corn 
Trade Association of Leith, told the 
fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Leith organization. 

During 1946 activities of the federa- 
tion have been restricted to holding 
a watching brief over the interests 
of the controlled firms, owing to the 
complete control of the import trade, 


(‘(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS ( 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


he said. This was done to ensure 
that if and when decontrol comes 
about, the trade will be able to take 
over with its organization unim- 
paired. 

To further this objective, Mr. 
Herdman said, meetings have been 
held with the Minister of Food. Close 
touch has been maintained with the 
millers, he added, in an endeavor to 
obtain their co-operation and support 
when controls are removed. A com- 
mittee has been reviewing the ma- 
chinery for the importation and 
marketing of wheat. 

It was pointed out that moves to 
straighten out divergent views on the 





futures market are not pressing be. 
cause of the government’s long-term 
wheat purchase agreement with Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Herdman said that introduc- 
tion of bread rationing and placing 
of oat products on points during 1946 
had saved the country more stringent 
conditions later. 

“Let there be no doubt about it.” 
Mr. Herdman said, ‘(Canada will hon- 
or her contract by the end of the ce- 
real year, but I think I am justified 
in saying that no experienced grain 
trader would ever have contemplat- 
ed entering in a contract in which no 
provision was made for regulated de- 
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liveries to suit the. requirements of 
the purchaser. 

“Whatever concatenation of cir- 
cumstances had led to our present 
poorly stocked granaries, let us 
thank heaven that our American 
cousins still preserve their liking for 
Scotch whiskey, and that the good 
dollars which they are anxious to 
shower upon us in return for supplies 
of our native product have led at long 
last to a modest release of barley for 
distilling.” 


———-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Mill Grind 
Shows Good Increase 
During Crop Year 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian mill 
grind of grains for the first six 
months of the crop year shows a sub- 
stantial increase over grindings for 
the same period of preceding year ac- 
cording to a recent report by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Rye and mixed grains are the on- 
ly two showing declines. Compara- 
tive totals for the first six months of 
the two years are: 





6 months 6 months 
1946-47 1945-46 
bus bus 

Wheat for flour . 63,164,638 57,837,369 
Feed wheat ........ 1,552,657 ks 
Oats ..cccccccceess 14,497,892 11,899 
oo Seer ree 1,238,287 9 
SY £4.60 66.b09:6 6 5,111,569 3,4 
Buckwheat ........ 39,647 
|, MEER one eee 39,468 9,88 
Mixed grains ...... 12,750,642 14,623,333 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITAIN TO EMPHASIZE 
FEED IN CROP SHIFT 


London, Eng.—Speaking first in the 
House of Commons and later at a 
press conference Tom Williams, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, announced the 
new schedule of British agricultural 
prices and cropping for 1947 and 
1948 was intended to save on for- 
eign exchange and to switch produc- 
tion as rapidly as the cereal position 
allowed from crops necessary for 
human consumption to livestock and 
livestock products. 

This year and next, he said, it 
would be necessary to have a large 
production of grain and a limitation 
of imports owing to the world short- 
age. 

The target acreage for the various 
crops, with the corresponding figures 
for 1946 (actual), in thousands of 
acres, is as follows: 

1946 1947 1948 


Crop (actual) (target) (target) 
WEMORS Fic cevceves 2,066 2,500 2,000 
er irae 2,211 2,075 2,100 
SE Wile binds & views 3,570 3,600 8,500 
Se eee 55 80 100 
Mixed grain ..... 460 450 450) 


The new fixed prices for crops har- 
vested in Britain in 1947 and 1948, 
will be as follows per 112 lbs., com- 
pared with the 1946 figures: 

WHEAT 1946 1947 1948 
Average seasonal price:..$3.70 $3.80 $:.00 


Acreage payment per A..$8.00 $8.00 
BARLEY: 


Milling (min.) .......... $3.80 $4.00 $4.80 
Malting (max.) ......... $5.00 $5.04 $5.24 
Oats avge. seas’l price:...$3.37 $3.47 $.47 
REURINS CIROE:) vce cwvs $3.32 $3.42 $3.42 
Feeding (max.) ......... $3.23 $3.33 $0.27 
Feeding (min.) .......... $3.23 $3.33 $2.27 
RYE: 

saa $3.45 $3.70 $1.00 
Acreage payment ....... $8.00 $8.00 ...-- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC PRESIDENT ON PROGRAM 


Toronto, Ont. — Dr. Paul Logue, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, was guest 
speaker ‘at a luncheon meeting of the 
Niagara Frontier Section of the 2S- 
sociation, held in Toronto March 22. 
Mr. Logue’s topic was “Phosphates 
in Industry.” 
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an mill 
rst six 


Just as the as- 
stronomer, the 
physicist or the 
chemist employs as 
an integrated whole 
all the varied precision 
tools of his profession so 
can progressive flour mills, 
recognizing that flour treat- 
ment, too, is a science, call on 
the unified assistance of N-A’s 
Flour Treatment Service Division. 
This service brings to the miller in 
one convenient package”, products and 
technical guidance to meet all the problems 
of flour bleaching, maturing and enriching. 
In each case the products — Novadelox, Agene, 
Beta Chlora, N-Richment-A and N-A Feeders — are 
tailored to the particular requirements of the mill 
by N-A's field service laboratory and flour specialists 
working with the mill’s consultants. 
You'll always find this combination ready and willing 
to work with you. 
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THAT BiG SEAL SURE , Ne ’ 
MAKES THESE New a WHATS INSIDE THE 
SAcKS EAsy To SPOT! 4 Ba Cc SACK GETS My 
“elf SEAL OF APPROVAL! 











